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LOS HERMANOS PENITENTES 



Oh, grant my dear Lord, 
That every Christian heart 
May be embraced with love, 
And the entire world 
Give their lives to our Redeemer. 

From "La Pasion del Sefior." 
sung by the Penitentes during 
their Lenten ceremonials in 
New Mexico. 



IVflUCH has been written about the Peni- 
iVA tentes. a brotherhood which has 
practiced its rites for centuries especially 
among the Spanish- American people in 
southern Colorado, in New Mexico, and 
even in parts of Arizona and Utah. Much 
that has been written has been hearsay, 
and in the telling of the story in order 
to make it sensational or even to arouse 
prejudice, facts have been distorted or 
exaggerated, gruesome details have been 
added or extraordinary incidents or acci- 
dents have been interpreted as being 
typical. 

Artists, architects, poets, ethnologists, 
have of recent years emphasized the point 
that life and art in the Southwest are 
irresistibly drawn into conformity with 
nature, environment, climate. This is 
true also of drama and music and Is 
strikingly illustrated in the Pueblo cere- 
monies and so-called dances, which in 
reality are nature drama. It is also mani- 
fested in such adaptations to local con- 
ditions as the Matachina which has be- 
come almost an Indian ceremony al- 
though originating in southern Europe 
:md performed at present in New Mexico 
only by the Indians. This is also true as 
to the rites of the Penitentes, which are 
merely a dramatization of a popular in- 
terpretation of the Passion and Death of 
the Saviour of Mankind. The same sort 
of a thing, but in a more theatrical and 
commercial way, has been done in the 
Passion Play at Ober Ammergau. It is 
found in the Miracle Plays and in such 
drama as "Ix>8 Pastores" or "Los Com- 
nnohes" or the "Apparition of Our Lady 



of Guadalupe." In a more conventional- 
ized form, biblical drama is to be found 
in modern cantatas or plays or even In 
secret society rituals. It has occurred 
occasionally in Lodge initiations, and 
quite frequently in College Fraternity 
ceremonials, that a dignified ritual is 
turned into a travesty and that some one 
comes to grief. This may also happen 
among people living in out-of-the-way 
places who have kept alive an old order 
and its ritual and who give their cere- 
monies with few facilities for the refine- 
ments commanded by modern stage 
craft. After all has been said, the fact 
remains, that the ritual and songs of 
the Penitente Brothers are deeply devo- 
tional, aro an earnest attempt to visual- 
ize the gripping drama that is read in 
Catholic and Protestant churches during 
Passion Week, and to teach fundamental 
religious doctrines. Such investigators 
and authors, as Mary Austin. Mrs. Alice 
Corbin Henderson, and many observers of 
the present day have found it thus, for 
there is no secret about the ritual, songs 
and ceremonies of the Penitentes and 
they attract more and more spectators 
each year. The ritual and songs are to 
be found in print and in manuscript, they 
are performed and sung in public. It is 
true, that in places, those taking part 
are rather sensitive to the scoffings and 
ridicule and even enmity that often have 
been manifested by spectators and they 
resent unseemly levity Just as most wor- 
shippers would in any church or during 
any solemn service, especially when it 
deals with the sufferings and death on 
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the Cross of one revered by all Christian- 
ity. Of late years the Penitente breth- 
ren are incorporated as mutual aid socie- 
ties and perform much the same func- 
tions that the average lodge does in as- 
sisting brethren in distress, sitting up at 
night with their dead, attending the fu- 
neral in procession and reading some 
sort of ritual at the grave. The law pro- 
tects such organizations from slander, li- 
bel and interference and makes its mem- 
bers amenable to the laws of the com- 
monwealth Just the same as any other 
individuals. 

The following account, taken from a 
thesis presented to the University of New 
Mexico ten years ago and of which there 
is a copy in the Library of the Museum 
sums up what Charles F. Lummis wrote 
about the Penitentes in the "Land of 
Poco Tiempo." and what others have 
printed. Tt is perhaps, less sympathetic 
than a student of Medieval drama and 
ritual, or the trained observer of the 
present day. would present the subject 
but it gives in its main features a realist- 
ic account by an actual observer. Its 
publication in part answers the demand 
for recently published material about the 
Penitentes that is felt increasingly each 
year as the Lenten season approaches. 
Origin and History 

The origin of the organization can be 
traced back to the Third Order of St. 
Francis, which was founded in the four- 
teenth century. However, an offshoot of 
the parent order was formed in Spain, 
known as Los Hermanos de Penitentes. 
Though they departed from certain cus- 
toms of the parent order, particularly 
with regard to self-flagellation, still, in 
general, the resemblance between the ori- 
ginal organization and its offshoot was 
strong. The laws of the Franciscan Or- 
der were also the laws of the Penitentes. 
and to this latter order can be traced the, 
origin of the Penitentes of New Mexico 
and the Southwest. In 1500. the Francis- 
can Friars came to the New World. They 
found among the Aztecs a barbaric reli- 
gious faith which also practised self-pun- 
ishment; in the course of time, the Cath- 
olic organization absorbed the weaker but 
allowed the penitential practices to re- 
main. These Brothers of Penance then 
came north with the vanguard of explora- 



tion and here they have remained and 
thrived for three hundred and seventy 
years. 

Of these early explorers, Juan de Onate 
tells how he and his men performed the 
rites of the Penitentes. 

The earliest Church record we have of 
the Penitentes in New Mexico is an old 
manuscript in the Cathedral at Santa Fe. 
The manuscript is dated September 17. 
1791, and is headed. "Information given 
to Governor Chacon by the Reverend P. 
Custodio F. Cayetano Jose Bernal." A 
free translation is: 

"In each of the two related villages, 
(Santa Cruz and Santa Fe) is founded 
the venerable Third order of Penitentes. 
This order has been in existence since the 
earliest years of the conquest, although 
the exact year is not known. Tt is es- 
tablished with the previous permission of 
the Prelates of our Holy Religion, as of 
right its immediate Superiors: Further- 
more, to them pertains the right to know 
and regelate its affairs as necessarily fol- 
lows from many declaratory and confirma- 
tory Bulls of many Popes of Rome." 

Tliis, coming after the date of the Bull 
of 1394, of course, indicates the uncer- 
tainty of the relations of the Order and 
the Church. However, the license tenders 
it separate and distinct from the confra- 
ternities in that it is a true order, though 
having distinct rules and constitution. 

It has already been stated that the rites 
of the Penitentes are conducted almost 
identically with those of the founders of 
the organization centuries before. The 
constitution and by-laws have been hand- 
ed down from generation to generation, 
carefully and laboriously written in small 
blank books whose exteriors much re- 
semble small Testaments. These books 
contain copies of the rules and details of 
their organization, as well as their alava- 
dos (hymns, prayers, etc.) 

The first question asked by a person 
who is newly acquainted with the Peni- 
tentes is: To what Church do they be- 
long? The question cannot be easily 
answered. The native population as a 
whole is Roman Catholic. A Mexican who 
is not a Catholic is an exception. In 
March of 1886. Bishop J. B. Salpointe of 
Santa Fe. issued a circular letter which 
he ordered sent to the Ilermano Mayor of 
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each Penitente lodge. This letter demand- 
ed that the Penitentes leave their flagel- 
lation and return to the original laws of 
the Third Order of St. Francis, which had 
not been observed since about the date 
of the merging of the Third Order of St. 
Francis with the Aztecs. Two years were 
allowed to pass but it seems without re- 
sults, for another circular letter was sent 
out. as follows: 

"With regard to the Society called L*>s 
Penitentes we firmly believe, that it fully 
deserves all blame. Consequently, it must 
not be fostered. This society, though per- 
haps legitimate and religious in its be- 
ginning, has so greatly degenerated many 
years ago that it has no longer fixed 
rules but is governed in everything ac- 



cording to the pleasure of the director of 
every locality, and in many cases it is 
nothing else but a political society. We 
therefore desire; 

That our Priests, as far as possible, 
speak opportunely with the leaders of the 
said society, and induce them to embrace 
the rule of the Tertiaries of St. Francis. 

That mass must not be celebrated in 
the chapels, where the Penitentes ob- 
serve their rites and abuses. Moreover, 
we command that the following rule be 
observed by our Priests toward the Peni- 
tentes who celebrate the wake over the 
dead bodies, with scourgings, not exclud- 
ing eating and drinking and despised our 
ordinances and penalties, published to 
that effect in the year 1886. They are 
to be deprived of the Sacrament until 
they amend." 

The rule referred to in the letter was 
in the laws of the Third Order of St. 
Francis which he enclosed. 

As late as thirty years ago, nearly 
every native in Southern Colorado and 
New Mexico belonged to the Third Order 
of the Penitentes. 
The Morada. 

Throughout the Districts in which the 
Penitentes live, are erected their 
churches, or Moradas, in which they car- 
ry on their worship, transact their busi- 
ness and do a great part of their pen- 
ance. The morada is an adobe house 
varying in size and ornamentation with 
the financial condition of the fraternity. 
It is always built, however, of the same 
material and in the same style of archi- 
tecture as the surrounding buildings 
which are either adobes or jacales (houses 
built by posts set on end and the cracks 
chinked with mud). It contains two 
rooms, one of which is the chapel room, 
the other the morada proper. 

It is not an uncommon thing for an 
outsider to be admitted to the chapel, but 
T have been unable to find an instance of 
a non-member being voluntarily admitted 
to the morada. Each room has one door 
and tiny window, a low ceiling and either 
a fireplace or a stove. The altar and a 
few seats or benches constitute the furni- 
ture. The chapel contains the altar cov- 
ered with black cloth and decorated with 
skulls cut out of white cloth, candles, 
crucifixes and human skulls. The morada 
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contains a few benches, a picture of Mary 
and the Babe, and a box of coarse food, 
such as beans, coffee and flour. The dis- 
ciplinas or whips, and the clothing worn 
during the penance hang from the ceil- 
ing. 

The disclplina is a name given to the 
whip or lash used by the flagellants. The 
usual whip is of plaited amole weed, 
about three feet long, four inches wide 
and as thick as the hand. It is soon beat- 
en into long tough fibers much resembling 
hemp. Often bits of glass are tied to the 
whip, and sometimes pieces of iron or 
wire are woven In. Occasionally, a chain 
whip Is found as is shown in the ac- 
companying picture. 

The Sangradores and their compafteros 



(the men who give the official seal and 
the men chosen by the flagellants as as- 
sistants) use ordinary black-snakes. in 
former years, these men also carried 
Winchesters to prevent interference from 
outsiders. 

The Officers. 

In each brotherhood are ten officers 
who are chosen annually by the local 
members, but there seems to be no limit 
as to the number of times one may serve 
as an officer. These are: 

1. The Hermano Mayor (Older Broth- 
er). He is the head of the organization, 
has general oversight of the society and 
it is his duty to see that the other offi- 
cers perform their respective duties. He 
Is further regarded by the members as a 
sort of superior to whom they appeal in 
time of trouble, and he usually settles 
most of the differences between mem- 
bers, or possibly between an outside party 
and a member. 

2. The Celador (Warden). The Celadoi 
looks after the habitation or morada, and 
under the direction of the Hermano May- 
or, he also carries out the sentences Im- 
posed upon a brother for some misdeed. 

3. The Coadjutor (Helper). It is the 
duty of this officer to cleanse the 
scourges used by the flagellants in their 
exercises and to wash the bodies of the 
brothers after they have completed their 
penance. 

•1. The Infermero (Nurse). It is his 
duty to do works of mercy and see that a 
sick brother receives proper attention 
from the brotherhood. 

5. The Mandatario (Collector). He is 
the secretary. 

6. The Maestro de Novlos (Teacher of 
Novices) Is required to examine those 
who are to be received into the brother- 
hood and to direct the Mandatario to in- 
struct them regarding the obligations. 
One of the chief obligations imposed up- 
on the novice is that of secrecy. He 
must not tell any outsider of anything in 
any connection with the proceedings of 
the organization. 

7. The Secretario (Secretary). The du- 
ty of this man is to read to a member 
any rule when he may be in doubt as to 
its meaning. 

8. The Sangrador (Pricker). This is 
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M I the officer who inflicts the seal of the 
** : Penitentes upon the backs of the mem- 
Jfl I bers. The seal is three gashes in full 
* d length and three the width of the back 
' ni I at right angles to each other. These are 
cut with any sharp, rough instrument, a 

(piece of flint or glass, called Pedernal. 
He also whips different members with a 

* j heavy rawhide lash. 

9. The Resador (One who prays). This 
11 | man accompanies the flagellants upon 

* I their marches and prays for them while 

they are persecuting themselves. 

10. The Pitero (Fluter). This officer 
plays a flute, the only musical instrument 
used in their rites, except for a \»ooden 
rattle, which they call the metraca. made 

I hy a stiff stick slipped over a notched 
I wheel when whirled. The flute is played 
I during the greater part of the ceremony. 

The officers taken as a body are called 
j the "Hcrmanos de Luz" (Brothers o. 

Light). A man must whip five different 
■ years before he becomes a full fledged 
member of the Penitentes. and it is prob- 
able that one is not entitled to hold of- 
fice until that time. After that time he 
is not obliged to whip except on occasion 
| of some special penance. 

General Lenten Observances. 

The Penitentes are conspicuous as Peni- 
tentes practically only during Lent.» It 
is known, however, that they lash them- 
selves and hold sessions in the morada 
on the first and second days of May, on 
All Saints Day, and at funerals of Her- 
manos, or members of their families, 
though their punishment is not as severe 
on these occasions as during Holy Week. 
They are strict in their observance of 
the Lenten Fast prescribed by the 
Church. They go to the morada at in- 
tervals, doing penance by various means, 
some of which are quite unique. The wo- 
men do not go to the morada, however, 
until Holy Thursday. 

Holy Week. 

By Holy Tuesday night, the Penitentes 
gather at the appointed place for the 
penitential procession and ceremonies. 
Only a few years ago, as many as five 
hundred gathered annually at the Morada 
del Llano of Taos, New Mexico. 

At nightfall, or shortly thereafter, they 
tro to the morada. The Hermanos de Luz 
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are already within. As each Penitente 
knocks at the door of the morada, he 
chants in Spanish a series of questions 
;ind receives chanted answers from with- 
in, the whole constituting an anthem of 
about six lines. 

The Penitente — "God knocks at this 
Mission's door for His clemency." 

The Hermanos de Luz — "Penance, pen- 
:ince, which seeks salvation." 

The Penitente — "St. Peter will open to 
me the gate bathing me with the light 
in the name of Mary, with the seal of 
Jesus. I ask this confraternity: Who 
gives this house of light?" . 

The Hermanos de Luz — "Jesus." 
The Penitente— "Who fills it with Joy?" 
The Hermanos de Luz — "Mary." 
The Penitente — "Who preserves it with 
faith?" 

The Hermanos de Luz — "Joseph." 
The devotee then enters and receives 



"the thing of obligation," the first step 
in the penance done during Holy Week. 
This is the seal which is administered 
by the Sangrador and consists of the 
three gashes down and three across the 
back. It is said that the Sangrador must 
be quite skilled in performing this duty 
as he uses a crude instrument, a piece 
of broken glass or flint, and must cut 
just deep enough to miss the muscles of 
the back." 

Tbe penitent then usually asks: 

"For the love of God, the three medi- 
tations of the passion of our Lord." The 
answer to this request Is In the form of 
six strokes from a rawhide lash, three on 
one side and three on the other side of 
the spine. The Sangrador firmly believes 
that the more zealous he Is in perform- 
ing his duty the greater is his reward in 
the next world. The Hermano's zeal in- 
creases with his punishment and he next 
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demands the five wounds of Christ; the 
seven last words; the forty days in the 
wilderness, each demand being prefaced 
by the formula, "for the love of God." 
The answer to each demand is an in- 
creased number of strokes. It is seldom 
that the extreme number of strokes is 
reached, however, as the flagellant faints 
before it is nearly completed. He is then 
taken to the Coadjutor, who bathes Ms 
wounds in a strong tea made of "Romero 
Weed." 

Ash Wednesday, the Penitentes spend 
in confession, whipping, praying and on 
occasional excursions to different Mora- 
das, to the Campo de Santos (cemetery), 
or to the Calvary (the spot on which they 
have erected the cross). 

Thursday night finds them approaching 
the height of their zeal. The Christ who 
has been chosen, either by miracle or by 
lot, has been dragging his cross, accom- 
panied by his brothers, bound in cactus. 

About midnight of Holy Thursday, the 
Muiet of the sleeping mountain village is 
oppressive, broken only by the quiet 
sough of the cold wind through the ce- 
dars, of the ocasional "ki yi" of a coy- 
ote. Suddenly, the silence is torn by a 
shrill, unearthly wail, coming apparently 
from the air itself. It is the Pito herald- 
ing the Day of the Cross. Mingled with 
it comes the sound of voices; almost in- 
human they are, keyed at the same high 
pitch and with the same tortured wail 
as the flute. The crack of the lashes can 
be heard. On they come through the 
darkness. A lantern flickers between the 
pinons and the weary procession is sil- 
houetted against the sky line. Some stag- 
ger under the weight of the tremendous 
crosses, the heavy logs dragging and 
crunching over the stones behind; the wet 
slap and swish of the disciplinas keeps 
time with the never ceasing pito. 

At last they return, their steps more 
unsteady. Some reel and fall, only to be 
scourged the harder. Some scream in an 
ecstasy of feeling, but never does one 
waver under the punishment. 

At sunrise of Good Friday, the day up- 
on which the punishment of all Lent cul- 
minates, the day upon which the Cristo 
meets his fate, the flagellants reappear. 
Their friends, sympathizers, and a few 



persons, curious like myself, collect at 
the morada. 

As the sun peeps over the eastern hills 
and bathes the snowy peaks in a cold 
clear light, the shrill whistle of the un- 
earthly pito, along with the hoarse rattle 
of the metraca, call the worshippers 
forth. 

Guards or sentinels are stationed in dif- 
ferent directions from the morada. These 
solitary figures take up their stations 
somewhere along the canyon walls, half 
concealed in the pinons and cedars; there 
may be six or a dozen in all. but they 
are armed with the best the plaza affords 
and present a formidable appearance. 

The first journey of tho morning is to 
the big cross in the Campo de Santo, the 
cross that is found in most Catholic 
cemeteries. The first march is short. The 
backs of the whipping brothers are al- 
ready lacerated, but the disciplinas are 
dipped in water in order that they may 
cut more severely. The wind is cold and 
the ground is frozen; the flagellants have 
not gone far before each step is marked 
by a crimson spot — the blood spilt for 
the love of God. 

On their return from the Campo de 
Santo, their backs are bathed in the Ro- 
mero water, they eat some coarse food 
and are taken in the chapel room. 

Here the Hermano Mayor, holds a sort 
of service, a service which varies with 
the different years and the different Her- 
manos Mayores. but all the people enter 
whether flagellants or sympathizers: 
hymns are sung: prayers offered; the cru- 
cifix is kissed, and small donations are 
made. 

A long silence ensues during which the 
Hermano Mayor sits with bowed head be- 
fore the altar. From all appearances he 
believes he is receiving suggestions from 
the spirit world. One of the hermanos 
stands near him. At a call in a stage 
whisper by the Hermano Mayor, for all 
communications between the hermanos 
during their ceremonies is done in a stage 
whisper, the hermano who is on his knees 
at the side of the Hermano Mayor, rises: 
he receives some orders and disappears to 
return directly, carrying some small 
crosses, some cactus or rope. The Her- 
mano Mayor performs a short ceremony 
over them, and then they are taken to 
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the morada. After a weary wait in the 
stuffy little chapel, the metraca and the 
pito are again heard, and again the flag- 
ellants take up their weary way to some 
destination designated by the Hermano 
Mayor. It may be to a neighboring mo- 
rada, it may be to a cross on some dis- 
tant hill, or again to the Campo de Santo. 
This march is not so wearing upon the 
strength of the Penitentes, for they re- 
turn before noon, that they may rest for 
the ordeal of the march to Calvary in 
the afternoon. In the past years, the cru- 
cifixion also was performed in the after- 
noon at the exact hour in which our 
I^ord died, but at the present day, the 
Penitentes only march wearily to the 
Calvary and back, performing the cruci- 
fixion late at night. 

At two o'clock, the rattle of the metra- 
cas and the wail of the pito at the door 
of the morada announce the journey to 
Calvary. The Penitentes file out. Some 
are bound with ropes, some are carrying 
crosses. One. bound tight about the waist 
with a rope, has two ropes extending to 
the front and back by which four men 
jerk him backwards and forwards, throw- 
ing him down and dragging him at times 
over stones and cactus. 

When there are enough hermanos for 
the purpose, what is called the Carreta 
del Muerto Is used. The carreta is a 
homemade wagon, much like the carts of 
the days of the Conquistadores. when 
the wheels were made of solid wood upon 
wooden spindles. This rude and heavy 
cart is loaded with stones which are cov- 
ered with a bed of cactus, and is pulled 
by six men who wear heavy chains upon 
their ankles and who pull by means of 
ropes about their throats; in the cart 
rides a man representing death. Other 
men carry the image of Mary upon a 
board above their heads, with sharp 
swords bound to the arms, the points of 
which rest against the side in such a 
manner that if the arms are lowered the 
result is certain death. In former years. 
B skeleton carrying a strong bow was the 
only passenger. It is said that on one 
occasion the string slipped from its fast- 
ening and the arrow killed an onlooker. 

The Cristo heads the procession, drag- 
ging his cross, the foot of which is worn 



to a point by being dragged during Holy 
Week for many years. 

If the crucifixion is not to take place until 
night, the march is made around a circle 
of crosses a quarter of a mile or so in 
circumference, each cross representing 
one of the fourteen stations. It takes this 
strange procession one hour to complete 
the march, for they stop at each of the 
fourteen stations, as did our Lord in the 
march to Calvary. 

As the weary procession approaches the 
morada, the prayers are more fervent, 
and the plto's note is more unearthly, and 
the songs of the women are filled with 
more feeling. At last the heavy crosses 
are deposited at the door of the morada 
and the Penitentes are swallowed up in 
the blackness of the little room. 

The time of the crucifixion is an uncer- 
tain thing these years, but the method 
is still the same. The cross that has been 
dragged many miles is laid with its foot 
near a small hole. The Christ stands 
fearless and resolute near it. The men, 
and sometimes the mother of the victim 
gather near. The hermano to be cruci- 
fied as laid on the cross, his arms are 
hound to the shoulder, his legs to the 
thighs, with ropes. The cross is quickly 
raised, bearing its human load. The ser- 
mon of the seven last words is read. 
Then all is silent. The Hermano Mayor 
signals, and the Christ is taken into the 
morada. The crucifixion varies a little 
in different localities as does the rest of 
the proceedings. At times three men are 
crucified, the two thieves and the Christ. 

Quiet falls upon the little Mexican vil- 
lage as the sun sinks behind the horizon. 
The only noise is the tinkle of a goat bell 
and the ocasional bark of a dog answer- 
ing the challenge of a hungry coyote. 
Then out of this quiet and peace upon 
Friday night. 

Soon after dark, the pito again sends 
its message across the hills and over the 
arroyos, again the metraca calls forth the 
men. Once more the procession leaves 
the morada and takes up its way, for the 
last time, to the church. Here the popu- 
lace of the country' is gathered and the 
services of the Tinieblas (earthquake) 
are held. 

The church is dark, except for twenty- 
four candles, twelve in a triangular box 
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on each side of the room. The onlookers 
sit carelessly about, the flagellants repair- 
ing to the chora (choir loft). 

The service opens by the singing of a 
hymn called "La Pasion." after which 
twelve psalms are said, each psalm repre- 
senting one of the disciples; at the close 
of each psalm a candle is extinguished 
in each triangle, an act representing the 
disciples' departure from our Lord. As 
soon as the church is in darkness, the 
Tinieblas begins; this is represented by 
the shaking of chains, the rattle of tin. 
the shrieks from the people. This con- 
tinues for about five minutes: then all is 
silent. Some one in the crowd calls for 
a sudario (the prayer for the soul of some 
loved one). The noise again lasts for 
five minutes or such a matter, and the 
sudarios are dealt out for an hour and a 
half or two hours. 

At the close of the tinieblas, the Peni- 
tentes repair to their morada. where they 
transact the business for the ensuing 
y^ar, which consists of the election of of- 
ficers, companadores, etc. This business 
very often takes them far into the morn- 
ing. Then they depart, each to go his 
own way. 

The following are a few of the songs 
fin addition to those recently published 
by Mary Austin in El Palacio) sung dur- 
ing the ceremonies in the chapel and in 
the procession to the cross or the morada: 

When They Whip Themselves. 

All upon our knees, 
Ought to implore 
This blood of mine 
That I am going to shed. 

I am the sinner, 
Who has already sworn. 
To praise the blood 
Of this discipline. 

To praise you I come, 
Jesus and Mary, 
To implore the blood 
Of this discipline. 



The Penitentes Go to the Cross. 

There is no one now 

Who is not worth something, 

Christ is already dead. 



Christ is already dead 
And life is now ended, 
Now give him your soul 
For which he is calling. 

Then there come two men, 
Jose and Nicodemos, 
Let us bring down from the cross 
Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

They bring him down from the cross; 

She takes him in her arms, 

And in seeing him 

How her heart was broken. 

Now the Virgin Mary 
With a broken heart, 
Places in the sepulchre 
Her dear Redeemer. 

Oh! son of my soul 
Pledge of my love, 
How is your body. 
My dear Lord? 

To thee, Oh, Virgin, 
We sing these praises. 
To Thee, dear Christ, 
And to God we cry. 



They Bring Christ Down. 

They bring Christ down and 
To Mary they give Him. 

In her gentle arms 
Tenderly she took him, 
And with bitter sorrow 
His wounds she kissed. 

Oh! son of my soul, 
Pledge of my life, 
How your body is 
All covered with wounds. 

Man, you were the cause 
Of all this loneliness; 
Grieve over your sin 
Grieve over your wickedness. 

She goes with Saint John, 
Who was the beloved. 
And to whom, Jesus Christ 
Has committed Himself. 

She goes into Trinity 
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Overcome with sorrow, 
With her heart full of grief 
And also of pity. 



Atlogether come 
In on your knees, 
To praise the blood 
Of this discipline. 

On their way they are, 
Jesus and Mary, 
To praise the hlood 
Of this discipline. 

Oh! my dear Jesus, 
Father of my soul. 
You who deliver man 
From the cruel enemy. 

All upon our knees 
We must implore 
This blood of mine 
That I am going to shed. 

I am a sinner. 
Who has already sworn 
To praise the blood 
Of this discipline. 

To praise Thee I come, 
Jesus and Mary, 
To implore the blood 
Of this discipline. 

My tired Jesus 
Always saw Himself 
Greatly afflicted 
With this discipline. 

In my loneliness 

There would accompany me 

The whole Universe 

Of this discipline. 

With this destination 
My Jesus came. 
His body is covered 
With this discipline. 

He was the company 
That you would take. 
To praise the blood 
Of this discipline. 

His precious wounds, 
Why did He have them? 



In contemplation 
Of this discipline. 

His Holy Habitation, 
The Veneration, 
The Mortification 
Of this discipline. 

I implore my God 

To grant me His gift 

For the blood which 

I have shed in this Discipline. 

His holy heart. 
His divine temples. 
In adoration 
Of this discipline. 

Sadly crowned. 
My Lord Jesus went 
In contemplation 
Of this discipline. 

Thus I am obliged 
For the sake of sinners 
To praise the blood 
Of this discipline. 

The rope on His throat: 
What cruel one 
Would permit it 
With His discipline? 

His sacred back 
Was covered with hlood 
In the petition 
With His discipline. 

I am obliged 
For the sake of sinners 
To praise the blood 
Of our dear I,ord. 

All covered with thorns 
His body they would see 
In contemplation 
For which He shed. 

The company that 
He had there 
Was the contemplation 
Of this discipline. 

And the contemplation 
Is on its road 
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To praise the blood. 
That h« Is going to shed. 

Pilate now goes 
In contemplation 
To praise the blood 
Of our dear Lord. 

And now here scoffed 

We will see ourselves, 

Of embarrassed tongues 

We will contemplate each other. 

Through God I see 
That you were conceived. 
And I will contemplate 
This discipline. 

With great sorrow 
My Lord went 
In the permission 
With His discipline. 

To the Holy Calvary 
Come on your knees.' 
To praise the blood 
Of this discipline. 

Those who accompany him 
Of God you are guides 
To praise the blood 
Which he is going to shed. 

My great sins are 
Now pressing me, 
Praise the blood 
Which He is shedding. 

Everyone saw 
His naked body 
Stained with the blood 
Of this discipline. 

This is the Habitation 
Where He saw 
The Contemplation 
Of this discipline. 

He carries on His shoulders 
A heavy beam 
And all the sins 
That the sinner has. 

Thus they saw Him 
With such hardships 



In the contemplation 
Of this discipline. 

These ungrateful people. 
As it will be seen. 
Come to praise the blood 
That He is going to shed. 



Upon a column tied, 
You will find the King of Heaven 
Wounded and covered with blood 
And dragged upon the ground. 

If you want to relieve Him 
Prom this painful discipline. 
Come, soul, to amend the injury 
Of the Holy Dove. 

Oh! Jesus. Oh! my Lord, 

To pay Thee we want to make 

amends, 
Receive Thou, Humble Lord, 
The flowers of this mystery. 



Nuestra Senora Del Carmen. 

(First song) 
God bless you pure Virgin, 
God bless you sweet Virgin. 
God bless you Mother Virgin, 
Virgin and Queen. God bless you. 

Accent, Oh, Mary, 
Patroness of the Carmelite, 
All the praises of your colleagues 
Whom you care to seek. 

Benign and gentle. 

You are of the Carmelite. 

The loving mother 

And you feed your sheep 

Off a mild pasture 

To thee we pray 
Asking for mercy 
Oh, Good Lady. 
Do not discourage us. 

Your scapulary is the 
Sacred chain 

With which the big dragon 
Can be bound. 

Turn to us, Oh Mother. 
Those loving and pitiful eyes. 
By you defended we your colleagues 
live 
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Free from all danger 
And from all temptation. 



Maria En La Soledad. 

(Second Hymn) 
Come, pious souls, 
Come, come, come. 
And console the sad mother 
In her bitter grief. 

At the foot of the cross, 
The mother I saw. 
Who sad and afflicted. 
Mourned and said thus: 
"God have pity on me, 
God have pity on me. 
What guilt had my son 
For dying as he did? 

I have seen my Lord and Saviour die. 
And I don't see how I can live, 
After having lost him. 
God have pity on me, 
God have pity on me. 

Being happy before, 
Now I am unfortunate 
Since you have taken my Son, 
Why not take me too? 
Now that my Jesus is gone 
What shall I do here? 
God have pity on me. 
God have pity on me. 
Was he subject to suffer 
Just because he was born? 

What good does life do me 
And what was I born for, 
If my dear Jesus 
Was to die as He did? 
God have pity on me, 
God have pity on me. 
Alone and without Jesus 
I do not want to live. 

Jesus of my soul. 
If I am your mother, 
What is your reason 
For leaving me alone? 
God have pity on me. 
God have pity on me. 

Where are the flowers 

Of my dear garden? 

The rose has dried 

And the garden has withered. 



My common and white lily 

On the cross have found their fate. 

God have pity on me, 

Since I cannot follow them. 

Listen my loving Son to the 

Lamentations of this grief. 

God have pity on me. 

God have pity on me. 

Alone and without my Jesus. 

I cannot live. 

Show us. Oh, Mary. 
Benign and loving, 
Your Son and Redeemer. 
Since your power is so great 
Against the wicked Satan 
That you save the souls. 
From eternal fire. . 

Since we are to blame 
For all your troubles, 
We humbly beseech you 
To have pity on us. 

If to Purgatory our colleagues go. 

We pray you. Oh Mary. 

That you immediately save them. 

Oh. clement and sweet fountain 
Where all mortals find comfort. 
May God bless you, Virgin pure. 

My Jesus has died. 
My son is no more. 
The dear of my soul 
Has gone and forsaken me. 
God have pity on me, 
God have pity on me. 
Alone and without my Jesus 
I do not care to llve.^ 

Alone and without consolation. 

T mourn for my Lord, 

My Jesus has gone and left mr. 

God have pity on me. 

God have pity on me. 

Alone and without my Jesus 

I do not care to live. 

Notice my grief, notice my sorrow. 

My affection has gone and left me. 

God have pity on me. 

God have pity on me. 

I do not care to live. 

My consolation is that 

I am with you. 
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God have pity on me, 
God have pity on me, 
Without Jesus. 
With you I only can live. 



A Nuestra Senora De Los Dolores. 

(Third hymn) 

God bless you, Oh mother, 

Pitiful Mother, 

God bless you, sweet Virgin, 

Mother and Virgin. 

God bless you. 

My guilt adds a new grief 
To your grieved and sad soul, 
My lances have wounded 
Your loving heart 
Which inspires the souls. 

May your grief be, Oh Gentle 

Mother, 
The life with which 
Mortal guilt may die. 
May the bad through your 

sufferings 
Be all saved 

And in them may the good ones 
Find an example. 

Since your sufferings are 
Worth so much before God. 
We ask that through them 
We may win the glory. 

Oh, Ocean of happiness. 

Our souls cry to thee. 

To help these children 

That sing Thee this praise. 

Oh merciful and true Mother. 

Oh sorrowful Mary. God bless you. 



Ave Maria Purislma. 

(Fourth hymn) 
Ail hail, the sweet Mary, 
All hail, the eminent Mary, 
flail, the prodigious Mary. 
Hail. hail, the Holy Mary. 

You are always blessed by God. 
Oh refulgent dawn of day. 
With God be our protector. 
All hail, the Holy Mary. etc. 

May your will save us 
From that cruel serpent 



That aims to destroy us. 
All hall, the Holy Mary, etc. 

Since you are so excellent 

And so full of grace. 

We pray you to save us from all evil, 

All hail, the Holy Mary, etc. 

Being so merciful. 

Hear us in full grace. 

While we repeat to heart's consent. 

All hail, the Holy Mary, etc. 

Being the beloved daughter 
Of the Holy Heavenly Father, 
Save us from the hands of Satan, 
All hail, the Holy Mary. etc. 

Since you are the happy mother 
Of the true Son of God. 
Tt is from you that I expect my help, 
All hail the Holy Mary, etc. 

Being the dear mother of God 
And of the Holy Spirit. 
I implore your holy Name. 
All hail, the Holy Mary. etc. 

Have pity on us. 
Oh kind and gentle Mother 
Of the Eternal Majesty. 
All hail, the Holy Mary, etc. 

Of the wicked sinner. 
You are the intercessor, 
listen to my cries. 
All hail, the Holy Mary. -etc. 

In the happy home of eternity and 

glory, . 
We will sing the victory. 
Of you dear Mother, 
All hail, the Holy Mary, etc. 



Immaculada Concepcion. 

< Fifth hymn) 

Oh Mary, you are the only one 
Conceived in grace. 
You are the only one 
Praised among women. 

With grace you are blessed. 
And God is with you. 
We ask you to defend us 
Against our enemies. 
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T/et us praise Mary 
In her conception 
For being the cause 
Of our redemption. 

Satan finds himself 
In greater pain. 
Since Mary binds him 
With stronger chains. 

Since you conquered Eve, 
With your false words, 
Conquer Holy Mary, 
Do it if you can. 

How can I conquer 
Such a gentle Creature 
Since she is so eminent, 
So holy and so pure. 

Eet us praise Mary 
At every moment. 
Since she is so loving 
So gentle and kind. 

All the Christians together 
We must confess 
That she was a Virgin 
And a loving Mother. 

You were the Ark 
Finer than gold 
Where such a great 
Treasure was enclosed. 

You are the grace 
Against the wicked Satan 
And for the Christians 
The Giver of Teace, 

There comes the Dawn 
With his great splendor. 
Giving notice to all 
That after him comes the Sun. 

God grant. Oh Mary. 

For your pure conception. 

That after this life 

Heaven may be opened to us. 

God blew* you gentle moo.:. 

God bless you light of day. 

God bless you sun and star, 

May God bless you Holy Mary. 

T.et the angels in Heaven. 



And men singing their praises 
Say to their hearts' content. 
Virgin you are full of grace. 

Humbly at thy feet I ask, 
That you be merciful to me, 
Grant me what I ask, Oh Mother, 
Since God is with you. 

You are gentler than the moon, 
And more beautiful than the sun, 
And blessed you have been 
Since the beginning of the world. 

May the angels and the saints 
Enjoy glory with pleasure, 
And in the name of Jesus 
Say. blessed be the Son. 

From the east the sun comes. 
Giving light to all the world, 
From your mouth the All came. 
And from you Jesus was born. 

Oh, who could be more fortunate 
Than he who is your slave, 
With a lettering on the hreast. 
Saying, Holy Mary. 

The Celestial King has given you 

All His gifts and grace. 

For you are the daughter of God. 

the Father. 
And you are the Mother of our Lord. 

Since you are crowned with diamonds. 
We ask you, Oh kind Mother, 
And humbly beseech you 
To pray for all us sinners. 

Finally, divine Mother. 
Humiliated by thy help and light. 
T ask you to have mercy on me 
While I say: Jesus, Amen. 



Misterios Del Rosario. 

(Seventh hymn) 
Oh sacred Virgin. 
Oh Mother of God. 
There is no one in the world 
Equal to you. 

To the wicked judges 
Your Son was delivered. 
Upon a column He was cruelly 
whipped. 
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Although severely wounded, 
He did not utter a sound. 

With a crown of thorns 
Placed upon His head. 
A cruel man 
Maliciously strikes Him. 

After public notice, 

A cross was placed on His shoulders 

And on His sacred back, 

Oh. what a torture, 

For the resurrection 
On the third day, 
For this great pleasure. 
Mary, we pray today. 

In ascending to Heaven, 

Your sacred Son 

Gave us for consolation 

The Apostleship 

And your model of virtue 

Which prays for us. 

After your ascension 
You were taken up 
To that High Throne 
And glorious abode, 
And now you are seated 
By the same God. 

The Father and the Son 
And the Holy Spirit, 
Give you the crown 
Which you well deserve, 
And for this we ask you 
To accept our praises. 



La Muerta. 

(Eighth Hymn) 
Remember sinner, remember 
That if you live in sin. 
You may end the day well. 
But in the morning find yourself 
condemned. 

Pemember that your life is short, 

And that you are slowly 

On your way to death, 

Think it well, for it will pay you. 

Sad, troubled and confused. 
Fearful and trembling. 
You will be in agony. 



Amid battles and griefs, 

Consider it well, for it will pay you. 

Consider it well for your sake, 
In order to be saved from fire„ 
And if you do not consider it well. 
You can unintentionally condemn 
yourself. 



La Pasion Del Sertor. 

(Ninth hymn) 

My God and Redeemer. 
In whom I have faith. 
For Your passion, my Jesus. 
Embrace me with Your love. 

All remember 
How Jesus suffered 
From the Garden to the eross. 
In His sacred passion, 
May the Lord give us tears of 
devotion. 

Afflicted and in anguish. 
You will see him in prayer. 
And grieving in his passion. 
He b'.ed in the Garden. 
The blessings of the lord 
Have come down to earth. 

Oh, could I have been there. 
My beloved and my Lord, 
And placed my face 
For that foe to strike at. 
I am the one to blame. 
But you are paying for it. 

He Is carried with severity 

From tribunal to tribunal, 

And they treated him so ill. 

And they called Him a crazed one. 

And looking at Barabas. 

They say that Jesus is worse. 

He was completely naked, 
And they whipped Him so hard 
That He was all wounds 
From head to foot. 
Oh. how dearly did He pay 
For the love of sinners. 

With piercing thorns 

They crowned His head, 

And pressing them, hard. 

They wounded his divine temples, 
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Thus opening the mines 

That are worth more than gold. 

booking out from his room, 
Pilate says, "Kcco Homo!" 
And the ungrateful people reply. 
"Let Him be crucified." 
Although seeing Him wounded. 
Their wrath is not calmed. 

Thus the people insisted 
That Jesus should die, 
Oh, my God, who would have thought. 
That being the Maker of Life. 
You would be sentenced to die on 
the cross. 

With a heavy beam. 
Barefooted and wounded. 
And crowned with thorns. 
Goes the blessed Lamb. 

The common crier is heard. 
Saying that at the sound of the 

trumpet. 
All be ready. 

They say that He is a deceiver. 

And that He should die 

On Ihe cross for l>elng a traitor. 

They throw Him on the ground. 

With harshness and cruelty. 

And instead of giving Him a hand. 

They kick Him. 

And by striking Him 

They make Him get up. 

They bring Him. an assistant 
To help Him carry the cross. 
Because they fear that Jesus. 
May die and not be crucified. 
This is the reason they helped Him 
Not for pity or for love. 



The night conies on. 
And the earth quakes. 
The veil is seen to break. 
And the rocks move to and fro. 

A cruel and harsh soldier. 
In seeing Jesus dead. 
Pierces with his lance 
The Lord's sacred side. 
Who has bled and shed tears 
For the sake of sinners. 

Oh. grant my dear Lord. 
That every Christian heart 
May be embraced with love. 
And the entire world. 
Give their lives to our Redeemer. 

\nd grant my dear Jesus, 
That my eyes may shed. 
Ardent tears for all my sins, 
Since You have paid so dearly, 
And are such a free giver. 



La Pasion — Part Two. 

Since you have suffered 
For my sake. 
Oh, hlessed Jesus. 
Re my Redeemer. 

You were seen in the Garden. 
Praying to God. 
Covering the ground 
With your sacred blood. 

The hungry wolves 

Take Him captive. 

And to Annas they deliver, 

The blessed Lamb, 

Tn a dreary dungeon. 
Oh. my God. 
You suffer gently. 
All these torments. 



Covered with dust and blood. 

The "Veronica" has seen Him. The judge says to the people. 

And In wiping His face, "Kcce Homo!" but they ask 

It became stamped on the cloth. That he die at once. 
She was well rewarded. 

For Christ is a good giver. Pilate declares 

That the Lord is to die 

He approaches Calvary On the tree 

With the heavy cross. Without mercy. 

And quickly they On his shoulders. ' the Xazarene. 

Strip Him of His clothes. Takes the heavy cross. 
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Oh, it is for my guilt 
That He suffers all this. 

Three times the cross. 
Falls to the ground, 
The Holy Father 
And the Heavenly Son. 

With piercing nails, 
The hangmen 
Nail the Heavenly King 
To the rude cross. 

From the cross 
The Father's word 
Gives the world, 
A divine doctrine. 

In the first place. 
He prays for those 
Who torment Him 



With cruelty and harshness. 

His grief continues. 

So does His thirst. 

And loving'y says. 

That His torment is greater. 

He gives to the Km I her 
His pure soul 
For all the sinners 
Never again to die. 

They hring down the body 
All sadly mutilated. 
From the scaffold 
And the Kingly Throne. 

Since You have suffered 
So very loving!y. 
I pray you dear Jesus. 
To be my Redeemer. 



ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPLORATIONS IN NORTHEASTERN 

ARIZONA 

Lansing B. Bloom 



I JNDER this title the last bulletin is- 
^ sued by the Bureau of American 
Ethno'ogy has just been received from 
Washington. It is a report in 288 pages 
of explorations carried on during two sea- 
sons by Alfred V. Kidder and Samuel J. 
Guernsey, and is one of the most read- 
able and interesting reports which we 
have seen. It is profusely illustrated by 
excellent plates and explanatory diagrams 
and sketches and the description of the 
work done and of the specimens secured 
is presented in a way which makes the 
whole report intelligible and readable 
even to those who are not very familiar 
with research work of this character. 

The region in which this work was con- 
ducted is in north-eastern Arizona not 
far south of the Utah line, extending 
from Kayenta to the Marsh Pass region. 

Especial reference might be called to 
pages 41 to 45. where we find the account 
of the exploration of "Ruin 5." or "Flute 
Player House" as the authors have named 
it. because of an interesting and elabor- 
ate series of pecked pietographs. one 



group of which consists of humped-back 
creatures apparently blowing on musical 
instruments. "Though not promising at 
first glance, the Flute Player House wa? 
the most instructive site excavated dur- 
ing the season's work, for it contained 
clear evidence of two distinct ancient cul- 
tures, one superimposed upon the other." 
This statement is based by the author? 
partly upon the distinct layers of deposit 
yielding potsherds of radically different 
character and partly upon the clear dif- 
ference in culture as seen in the house 
structures. They are compelled to sa? 
however, "it Is unfortunate that none of 
the rooms of what we have called 'nor- 
mal cliff dwe'lirgs* masonry should have 
been built directly above the semi-sub- 
terranean adobe structures which are 
considered to have belonged to the first 
occupancy of the cave. Tf they had been, 
the relative age of the two would be set- 
tled beyond question." 

The o'der culture to which the evidence 
Just referred to relates, in the Judgment 
of the authors, is that to which the nanv 
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.Slab-House" has been given. On page 
203, when summing up their conclusions, 
the authors say "to name a culture on 
so slight a body of evidence as that un- 
covered in Ruin 5 is perhaps unwise. It 
is certain, however, that the remains 
*x>th of houses and of pottery brought to 
light in the lower levels of that site dif- 
fer markedly from those found at the 
top; and their position also renders it 
certain that they are older. 

"It is probable that the Slab-House re- 
mains are intermediate in time between 
the developed Cliff houses and the Basket 
Maker habitations, but their cultural affi- 
nities to the two can not be determined 
until we have more data." 

Approximately half of the report Is 
?iven to the description under the gen- 
eral title "Material Culture" of the minor 
antiquities recovered during the two sea- 



sons' work. "The specimens are assigned 
to three groups: those from the cliff- 
houses, those from the lower level of Ruin 
5 and those from the Basket Maker cave. 
The recognition of two distinct cultures 
— the Cliff-House and the Basket Maker, 
with the addition of the somewhat more 
doubtful Slab House culture based on 
the finds of Ruin 5 — is thoroughly be- 
lieved in by the authors. The objects 
taken from all the cliff-houses are dis- 
cussed together, and the same has been 
done with the material from the three 
Basket Maker caves." 

We have space to call attention only 
to a remarkable collection of ceremonial 
paraphernalia described on pages 145-7. 
The authors have called this the "Sun- 
flower Cache." as it consists of a beauti- 
fully made wooden bird, twenty-one yel- 
low and five white wooden sunflowers, 
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two leather sunflowers, and twenty-five those worn by the pcrsonators of Hopi 
wooden cones. Dr. Fewkes. who exam- Kachinas. As to the function of the 
ined this find, is quoted as believing that cones, Dr. Fewkes is in doubt, 
the bird formed part of an altar equip- In some thirteen pages, the authors 
ment similar to that of the Hopi flute present the conclusions which in their 
altar. The "sunflowers" were perhaps at- 01 itsion are justified by the results of 
tached to sides of helmet masks likethfir exploration. Besides the Slab- 
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1 louse culture to which reference has 
already been made, the writers say "our 
explorations yielded remains of what we 
consider to he two distinct cultures — the 
cliff-house (including of course the pue- 
Mos in the open), and the Hasket Maker." 
With reference to the Cliff-House cul- 
ture they summarize as follows: "We 
have abundant remains in the form of 
< liff-dwellings and surface ruins of a 
fairly homogeneous culture occupying the 
whole region. It is characterized by stone 
louses built aliove ground, specialized 
ceremonial rooms or Kivas, and high de- 
velopment of pottery. Corn, heans. and 
squash were cultivated, cotton was grown, 
and the turkey was domesticated. The 
textile arts were well developed, particu- 
larly in loom weaving, twilled work (mat- 
ting, baskets, cotton hags), and twined 
work (cord sandals). Very good coiled 
basketry was produced but apparently in 
rather limited quantities. Stone imple- 
ments both polished and chipped were 
not remarkable either for abundance or 
for excellence of workmanship. 

"All of the cliff-dwellings and pueblos 
examined were enough alike in architec- 
ture, kiva construction, and pottery to 
warrant their being assigned to a single 
culture period. There are. however, dif- 
ferences between the pottery of some of 
the small settlements on the one hand, 
and a group consisting of small houses 
numbers 6 and X, and the pueblos of 
Marsh Pass on the other, that seem to 
show a variation of some sort within the 
culture, ami therefore point to a fairly 
extended period of occupancy 

"Regarding the culture as a unit, it 
may he assigned a position as a sub- 
group of the great northeastern kiva 
group. That branch uf southwestern ci- 
vilization has not yet been e'early delin- 
eated, but it apnears to have comprised 
all the true cliff-dwellings and pueblos 
of the San Juan drainage, with outposts 
running down and across the Colorado. 
<nd. in somewhat later times, down the 
Kio Grande. At present, in addition to 
the division under discussion (which we 
may term the Kayenta), we can recognize 
in the San Juan district two definite sub- 
rVOUP'}! Ch.*«CO Canyon and Mesa Verde- 
McE'mo. The position of two other 
croups, is less certain: the Montezuma 



Creek, which should perhaps he classed 
with Mesa Verde: and the Aztec-Bloom- 
field. whose ruins so far as we can tell 
from surface indications, are allied archi- 
tecturally to Chaco Canyon and ceram- 
ically to Mesa Verde. 

"This very general classification of San 
Juan sites leaves unaccounted for the 
great and important mass of remains in 
the Canyon de Chelly and the lower 
Chinlee. Of these the authors have no 
personal knowledge beyond their very 
brief examination of the Nockito cliff 
house. 

"The Kayenta group differs from the 
others most strikingly in pottery and in 
Kiva construction. Its reel wares are 
much more abundant than are those of 
any other San Juan region, the poly- 
chrome red ware lx-ing. so to speak, its- 
trade mark. lilack-and- white .also dif- 
fers in its shapes and decorations from 
that of other groups. 

"The Kivas are characterized, to per- 
mit us a paradox, by their lack of charac- 
ter: they do not show the strict orthodoxy 
of form displayed by the six-pi!astered 
Mesa Verde and Montezuma Creek type, 
or of the lower benched style which ap- 
pears to belong to the larger Chaco Can- 
yon ruins 

"Having established, to our own satis- 
faction at least, that the Kayenta type is 
a real one. we must consider its range 
and its place in the general archaeologi- 
cal scheme. For this we are at present 
almost wholly dependent on the evidence 
afforded by pottery. 

•The Canyon de Chelly and its tribu- 
tary Del Muerto produce. If the many 
collections said to have come from them 
are correctly labeled, a certain per cent of 
Kayenta ware and we found a good deal 
of it at Nockito in the lower Chinlee. 
This is so far out eastern and southeast- 
ern limit for seemingly home-made 
pieces. Vessels of Kayenta type are fair- 
ly common in the cliff-houses of Grand 
Gulch a"d White Canyon to the north- 
east. What the wares to the north and 
west in the Navaho country may he, we 
do not know"; nor have we as yet any 
knowledge of the pottery of the numer- 
ous ruins of Nitsi Canyon. Tn the south- 
west the type seems to crop out in the 
vicinity of the Hopl towns and at cer 
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tain sites on the Little Colorado. We 
have found small sherds of Kayenta poly- 
chrome ware without white edgings at 
the following: places: Pueblo Bonito and 
Hungo Pa vie in Chaco Canyon; Cliff Pal- 
ace In the Mesa Verde; Alkali Ridge in 
the Montezuma Creek drainage. At none 
of these sites was there noticed white 
edged polychrome or 'heavy designed 
black-and-white ware. As these two styles 
are considered by us to belong to the lat- 
ter stage of Kayenta culture, we infer 
that the earlier Kayenta ruins were 
rough!y contemporaneous with the Mesa 
Verde and Chaco Canyon periods. This 
supposition is still further borne out by 
the finding In Ruin 7 of a typical Mesa 
Verde bowl sherd." 

On pages 204-6 the authors give In 
parallel columns a very interesting table 
of differences between the cliff dwellers 
•»nd basket maker cultures, and follow 



with some discussion of the distinctive 
elements of the latter. That there is 
much yet to be settled by further re- 
search is freely admitted by the writers. 
As to the relative age of the two cul- 
tures, they offer no definite statement, 
as they were not able to find any case in 
which the one culture was directly su- 
perimposed over the other. They did. 
however, find sufficient evidence to as- 
sume as a working hypothesis that the 
Basket Maker culture antedates that Of 
the Cliff House in the region explored by 
them. They attempt no definite state- 
ment as to the relation of the two cul- 
tures, or as to the origin of the Basket 

Maker culture itself. "These various 

questions," they say, "can not be in any 

way decided until we have a great deal 

more information as to range, culture 

and somatology." 



ALLEN T. TRUE— PAINTER OP THE WEST 

By Reginald Poland, Director Denver Art Association. 



THE American Federation of Art 
has been fortunate in placing on cir- 
cuit for the art centers of this country 
the paintings of Allen T. True. The art- 
ist. In turn, is to be congratulated on the 
opportunity to have his work thus rec- 
ognized in a larger way. He seems an 
essential part of the spirit of his native 
western land. And through the medium 
of his paintings he expresses this same 
spirit. He has the frankness to say only 
what he feels. Therefore we get a satis- 
fying message from his pictures of pion- 
eer days In the vast plains and rugged 
mountains. 

Born in '81 at Colorado Springs, he had 
rich opportunities to absorb the life of 
struggle in the still unsettled region. The 
scenes recorded on his youthful mind at 
that time are now being crystallized and 
reproduced on canvas for our benefit. He 
had sought the necessary knowledge by 
which to leave us this artistic record. 
Wisely he chose the Corcoran School of 
Art in Washington. D. C. 



In the course of time he entered for 
five years of study the school of Howard 
Pyle. by some called our foremost illus- 
trator. Significant that the school was 
at its prime. Is the fact that five of the 
eight offered captaincies to depict the 
war abroad were studying together at 
that time with Pyle. But our westerner 
soon gave up entirely this branch of art. 
as transitocy and trivial In comparison 
with mural painting, thus showing a gen- 
uine fidelity to his best convictions. 

He saw in Brangwyn the one up to 

whom he could look and under whom he 

would be able to develop In this new 
field. His first tutelage was in 1908. 
with further instruction after working 
apart for a time. In fact, he co-operated 
with Brangwyn in 1914 on the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition murals representing 
"Fire." "Water." "Earth" and "Air." The 
appropriateness of the figures and the 
general harmony of colors with those of 
the surroundings for which True is in no 
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THE PACK OUTF 

.Easel painting in traveling exhibitio 

.small measure responsible, Justify their 
permanent exhibition. 

We first then see him as a young man 
illustrating like Pyle his own stories. Es- 
pecially between 1906 and 1911. readers 
of such magazines as "Outing." and 
"Scribners" could look forward with plea- 
sure to them. As an example of this 
series we remember "A Safe and Sane 



IT — Allen T. True. 

. — Courtesy of American Magazine of Art. 

4th of July." with one of its illustrations 
here reproduced. By these pictures he 
could better tell certain things than by 
words. His later work in this field shows 
an elimination of all useless detail and a 
regard for simple surfaces and outline, so 
appropriate for the printed page. 

Being a red-blooded Coloradian. he felt 
the impulse to progress in his field be- 
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STRAYS— Alien T. True. 

Easel painting in traveling exhibition. — Courtesy of American Magazine of Art. 



side his fellow men who were striking 
out in their vocations. Therefore he turn- 
ed to easel and mural painting, two dif- 
ferent branches of art in purpose. And 
he realized that an easel painting can 
rarely be used to round out the beauty 
of the architecture. It is like fitting a 
square peg in a round hole. 

An early example of this easel work is 
"The Pack Outfit" here reproduced. In- 
terestingly enough it is this which gave 
as much pleasure as any example in the 
exhibition of Time's paintings in Denver, 
recently held. It will be soon in the ex- 
hibition being circulated by the Ameri- 



can Federation of Arts. It shows the 
characteristics of True's manner so in 
accord with those of Brangwyn. "Strays" 
also reproduced will go with "The Pack 
Outfit." Both bring out the important 
figures clearly against the maze of indis- 
tinct and subordinate background of vege- 
tation. The unconsciousness of these 
men on whose path we have suddenly 
come gives us an insight to the real life 
of the pioneer. The beauty Is deeper 
than pose and dress, catching the spirit 
of men prepared for any emergency. In- 
cidentally the composition and balance of 
tones satisfies. 
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Allen T. True. 

Mural Decoration, 
Montana National 
Bank* Billings, 
Montana. 

Courtesy of 
American Magazine 
of Art. 
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THE PROSPECTOR— Allen T. True. 

Over mantel decoration. Library of F. M. Eaton, Esq.. Colorado Springs. 
— Courtesy of American Magazine of Art. 



These easel paintings are rightly three 
dimensional. They were to be placed on 
a stand in the room, not against a wall. 
Such solidity of forms and sense of dis- 
tance he manifests in the Apache Indian 
subjects of "Summer." "Autumn," and 
"Moving Camp" with the Jicarillas, who 
live in northern New Mexico. They stand 
out on the pass overlooking the endless 
plains, real men and of definite charac- 
teristics. 

For whatever purpose he paints he pre- 
sents his beloved West. "We can find 
the wonders of nature and man's relation 
to it right at home." So says True, re- 
plying why he does not employ allegory. 
What he paints he himself lives, on his 
farm or at his log cabin with its open 
fire-place up in the Rockies. He does 
not frequent art colonies but moves 
straight forward, forgetting to tell deal- 
ers and exhibitors about his achieve- 
ments. His work has as a "one man 
show" been seen in many important cit- 
ties between Seattle, El Paso and St. 
Louis. Until now. unfortunately for us, 
not in the East, to any extent. 



But it is really in his murals that he 
is at home and therefore doing the most 
for the world's happiness. He knows it 
is not enough to merely cover a wall with 
so much canvas. He paints to enrich the 
general effect of the architecture. More 
specifically harmony of color especially 
interests him. His Exposition decorations 
show this. In Wyoming he painted 
scenes and figures on the walls of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 
"The Officer" here is seen in black and 
white on the Senate walls sky blue, red, 
violet and warm greens high in value and 
intensity. The character of the House 
presents a different problem. Here he 
necessarily used burnt red, browns, and 
golden yellows, low in value and in- 
tensity. 

Chevannes is given due recognition by 
True. The Pantheon St. Genevive paint- 
ing he finds unusually pleasing. A two 
dimensional quality exists in the murals 
of both artists. The Japanese prints ap- 
peal to True as the logical model for 
decorating flat walls. The motif of a 
single figure well disposed in a given 
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space, emphasizing one plane, the fore- 
ground, is Eastern. The "Buffalo Hunt- 
er" as we can observe carries out this 
same idea. This was executed for the 
Montana National Bank in recognition by 
visitors to the Wyoming Capital of his 
success there. The color scheme reminds 
one of the Wyoming Senate. 

Recently he made sketches just ac- 
cepted for flie Denver Civic Theatre. 

"The Prospector" with the pan eager for 
the sight of gold and "The Trapper" en- 
tering the mysterious shadow of the 
woods tell a story as simple as the Wy- 
oming panels. And they have a relation 
to their setting, a colonnade. In the Den- 
ver American Theatre are other exam- 
ples of such outdoor murals. Judging 
from the increase of this type of decora- 



tion an even greater future awaits the 
competent artist. 

In the immediate future, too, the Pu- 
eblo auditorium, seating 2.200 will occupy 
True's attention. He has been supervis- 
ing its general color scheme as he did in 
the Denver Auditorium and Wyoming 
Capital. The Pueblo papers say he is to 
paint the war scene for the large drop 
curtain of that city's auditorium. 

We predict an even increasingly bril- 
liant career in the days to come for True. 
He has a man's will and a determination 
to learn the right way which must lead 
him to greater heights, judging from his 
present success. He does not sit back 
on his laurels. He knows the joy of put- 
ting what he wants just beyond his 
reach, working up to it and repeating the 
process, each time going a little higher. 



PRE-HISTORIC VILLAGES 

Lansing B. Bloom 



DULLETIN NO. 70, just received from 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, is 
a book of 79 pages besides 33 plates re- 
producing some 75 photographs. The bul- 
letin is a report by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes 
of a reconaissance in southwestern Colo- 
rado and some distance across the Utah 
boundary, which was carried on by him 
during the summers of 1917 and 1918. 

Dr. Fewkes is a recognized authority In 
the research work of this who!e area, 
heing the author of earlier bulletins on 
Spruce Tree House, and Cliff House in 
the Mesa Verde National Park, and the 
Navaho National Monument in Arizona, 
as well as of numerous articles in suc- 
cessive annuals of the Bureau. The ex- 
cavation in 1915 of the ruin which uv. 
Fewkes calls "Sun Temple." in the Mesa 
Verde National Park, led Dr. Fewkes to 
seek new data in neighboring areas of 
southwestern Colorado and Utah which 
might help to explain the structure 
through comparative study of the "pre- 
historic villages, castles, and towers" 
which have given the title to this bul- 
letin. 

Dr. Fewkes first gives a helpful resume 
of research work previously done in this 



area, giving appropriate credit to each, 
but through modesty not mentioning his 
own previous work. His historical refer- 
ences take us hack even to Castafieda in 
1540 and Esealante in 177G. and bring this 
aspect of his resume down to an article 
by Morley and Kidder in Volume 4. No. 
4, of El PaJacio, and to a paper by him- 
se'f on Far View House which appeared 
in Art and Archaeology Volume 6. No. 3. 
Apparently Dr. Fewkes did not have at 
hand the later work by Morley and 
Guernsey which has just been published 
as bulletin No. 65. 

Little excavation was attempted in the 
reconnaissance under discussion so that 
the author does not discuss minor anti- 
quities exeept in connection with his ex- 
amination of the collection owned by Mr. 
Williamson of Dolores. Colorado. His 
survey deals almost entirely with im- 
movable antiquities and his study is 
based upon the structural features of ihe 
buildings of this >egion. These structural 
differences he classifies as: first, villages 
or clusters of ho.ises each having the 
form of the "pure" pueblo type; second, 
eliff houses, morphologically belonging to 
the same "pure type" as pueblos, as Dr. 
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By Lee F. Hersch 



Photograph by \\ t s.. > ±>radtfel<l 



TAOS PUEBLO 



Fewkes hold.*! that their situation in na- 
tural caves is insufficient to separate 
them from open-sky buildings: third, 
towers and great houses, buildings which 
occur united to cliff dwellings or pueblos 
but which more often are isolated: and, 
fourth, rooms with walls made of megal- 
iths, or small stone slabs set on end. 



These different structural features Dr. 
Fewkes takes up successively, discussing 
the various ruins examined in his recon- 
naissance and seeking to relate the re- 
mains of southwestern Colorado and 
neighboring areas to each Other. 

Dr. FewkCS was not successful in find- 
ing an interpretation of the Sun Temple. 
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Hy Lee F. Hersch Photograph by Wesley Bradfield 

TAOS INDIAN 

nor did he find any ruin of the siime use between Sun Temple and the massive 

ground plan as that building on the Mesa walled structures of the McElmo and Yel- 

Verde. although semi-circular shaped low Jacket; what that use was has not 

towers or great houses from several lo- thus far been determined." They could 

calities "distantly recall this mysterious not have been primarily for observator- 

building. and th*rt may bo an identity in ies: they are often too small for defense, 
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and they show no signs of habitation. "Are 
they granaries for storage of corn or 
places for rites and ceremonies? Do they 
combine several functions— observation, 
defense, and storage of food? Thus far, 
in studies of more than thirty towers and 
great houses, not one has been found so 
well preserved that enough remains to 
determine Its use, and yet their walls are 
among the best in all southwestern ruins. 
Some future archaeologist may find ob- 
jects in towers that may demonstrate 
their function, but from our p^sent 
knowledge no theory of their use yet sug- 
gested is satisfactory." 

Nor does Dr. Fewkes offer any expla- 
nation of the megalithic and slab-house 
ruins, although "the author regards the 
structures made of stone set on edge as 
very old. possibly examples of the most 
primitive buildings in the McElmo region, 
antedating the pueblos with horizontal 
masonry farther east. West of the mouth 
of the Yellow Jacket, especially on the 
Montezuma Mesa, these megalithic walls 
are most pretentious, as though this was 
♦ he center of the earlier phase of house 

htdldlng. More knowledge must be 

obtained through excavation before their 
significance can be determined." As in 
the case of Sun Temple, the findings of 
Dr. Fewkes in this connection are nega- 
tive rather than positive, as excavation, 
while it revealed many fragments of pot- 
tery and some other objects, yielded noth- 
ing to indicate, as suggested by previous 
observation, that they are burial cists or 
even crematories for burying the dead. 
"It may have been that these places were 
used for ovens for roasting corn or for 
some culinary purposes, the neighboring 
semi-circular rooms being possibly used 
for the same purposes as towers by the 
peop'.e who formerly inhabited this re- 
gion. They are not large enough for 
dwellings and the soil in them Is too 
shallow for burial purposes. They belong 
to a type which Is widely distributed 
over the districts visited by the author." 

Perhaps the author's most important 
contribution through this bulletin to 
archaeological study of the southwest is 
his distinguishing what he calls "pure 
type" of pueblo architecture. By "unit- 
type" Is meant a kiva with surrounding 
angular rooms: when several klvas or 



unit-types are found consolidated he ap- 
plies to the whole the term "pure type." 
Dr. Prudden first used the term "unit- 
type" which Dr. Fewkes has taken over 
and enlarged upon in this way. This 
"pure type" Dr. Fewkes maintains, is a 
form structurally different from .the 
"Small House." the so-called archaic 
form of the mixed pueblos of the Rio 
Grande. This unit-type is likewise dif- 
ferent from the "Small House" of the 
Little- Colorado, including those of the 
Zufil Valley and the Hopi Wash, though 
the Hopi kivas show the influence of the 
Mesa Verde culture in the presistence of 
the ceremonial opening in the floor 
called the Sipapu. The author believes 
that the origin of the house builders of 
the San Juan or the parent Pueblos can 
not be traced to Mexican sources. He 
does not believe that the custom of build- 
ing stone houses in the pueblo region was 
derived from any locality outside the pue- 
blo area, but that it was an autochthon- 
ous growth, the earliest stages as well 
as the most complex forms, being of lo- 
cal origin. He believes that he has de- 
termined the northern and western hori- 
zons of the "pure type" area, but renewed 
research is necessary to determine the 
southern and western extension. "Grant- 
ing that the great ruins in the Chaco 
Canyon belong to the same people as 
those on the Mesa Verde, the question 
arises. Which buildings are the more an- 
cient: those on the Mesa Verde or those 
on the Chaco? A correct answer to this 
question should reveal the cradle of the 
culture indicated by the pure or ore-his- 
toric type of pueblo. The author believes 
that the pure pueblo culture originated 
in the northern part of the area and 
migrated south to the Chaco Valley in 
pre-historic times, ultimately affecting 
the people of the Rio Grande where the 
sedentary people no doubt lived before 
written history of the area began. The 
result was a mixture; the mixed popula- 
tion are the modern Pueblo?." 

Near the close of his report Dr. Fewkes 
states: "The data here published should 
not be interpreted to mean that the au- 
thor regards thr builders of the towers 
and great houses here described as evi- 
dences of a race other than the Indians. 
Indeed h« believe* that in both blood and 
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culture they have left survivals among 
the modern Pueblos. He also does not 
hold that as a whole they necessarily 
belong to a radically different phase of 
culture, notwithstanding the buildings 
they constructed show a greater variety 
of form and masonry superior to that of 
their descendants. The evidences are cu- 
mulative that there existed and disap- 
peared in a wide geographical area of the 
Southwest a people whose buildings dif- 
fered so much from those of any other 
area in North America that the area in 



which they occur may be designated as 
a characteristic one." 

He closes his report with a last refer- 
ence to the "Sun Temple." "One can 
not fail to notice a similarity in sues of 
some of the great houses of the McElmo 
to neighboring cliff habitations, and a 
like relation of Sun Temple to the cliff- 
dwellings in Fewkes Canyon in the Mesa 
Verde. Possibly the purpose of these 
great houses and Sun Temple was iden- 
tical." But, as already noted, the evi- 
dence of this or the contrary has not yet 
been found. 



INDIANS OF THE SOUTHWEST FROM AN ENGLISH POINT 

OF VIEW 

(From "The Touchstone.") 



A VERY FRESH NOTE in art is seen 
in Miss George's recent exhibition 
of Indian drawings; they were made In 
the Southwest during Miss George's ex- 
tended stay there, and they possess as 
true an outlook on our picturesque, ab- 
original people and as vivid a portrayal of 
their ways and costumes as has been 
brought back from the brilliant, myster- 
ious, vanishing land of the Taos and 
Navajos. 

Alas for the gentle, wise, poetical peo- 
ple of the mesas, their land has been 
"discovered"— and although, because of 
this, we shall for a while know much 
more about them, their sincere religion, 
their simple ethics, their really beautiful 
costumes and excellent craftsmanship, we 
shall in the long run lose them entirely. 
The Government agents are equally de- 
void of imagination and because the 
ways of the Indian differ from our own 
more complex and exotic lives, we first 
invade their lives with our curiosity and 
then sot to work to destroy those rare 
and beautiful characteristics that awak- 
ened our interest and offended our reac- 
tionary spirit. We are perfectly willing 
to accept the Indian as a "show," but if 
we are to admit him to eitizenship, we 



are not willing to leave him undisturbed 
to enjoy the poetical quality of his own 
race. An easy process of amalgamation 
demands his destruction. 

And so we who love the Indians are 
increasingly grateful when an artist of 
real sympathy and understanding cap- 
tures with fresh appreciation their racial 
beauty and rich artistic expression. I 
feel that both the individual and the mus- 
eum should make every effort in th«* 
world to possess true records of these old 
races of the American plains; whether the 
records are made in books or on canvas— 
whether in music or in industrial art. 
makes little difference to us or to them, 
but it is vastly important that this coun- 
try should possess Indian legends, tradi- 
tions, costumes and their art expression 
in industry. We can not afford to have 
the early races of this land with all their 
inherent beauty vanish from our mem- 
ory. 

It is peculiarly interesting that Miss 
George should see the Indians with so 
true a vision, and present them with so 
exact an Art. She has captured no*, only 
their external and immediate impression 
but she has seen much deeper than the 
bright blankets, the painted pottery, the 
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TAOS INDIAN WITH SANTA CLARA 
JAR 

Photo by Wesley Brad field 
By Lee F. Hersch 

vivid costumes, and decorative head- 
dress. She presents the real, racial psy- 
chology of the Indian. You feel through 
her drawings, their history and their at- 
tributes, and she sets these things down 
with simplicity and clarity. 

So discriminatingly and finely done is 
her work that those drawings remind you 
of the decorations on the old Egyptian 
tombs, or on the ancient Persian and 
Greek temples. They perhaps remind you 
even more of the work done by ancient 
tribes of Indians, the way they decorated 
their blankets and tepees, writing in pic- 
tures their legends and traditions. 

Miss George has a quality rare indeed 
in the handling of picturesque subjects — 
restraint. Many of her drawings are 
quite sculpturesque in their simple large 
lines, and she always indicates color rath- 
er than availing herself of the full use 
of it. 

During her long stay in the south- 
west she evidently observed the Indians 
with a rare intelligence, with a delight- 
ful fancy and a purpose, even if uncon- 



scious, of setting down only the truth 
about these people. She never fusses 
about her art. She has no preconceived 
idea to which she must bend this pic- 
turesque race. She is an honest observer 
— never a critic. She never worries about 
incorporating romance into her draw- 
ings. It is there, or, it is not there, as 
the case may be. Her fine sense of dec- 
oration evidently helps her to hold in 
check the desire so often felt in sketch- 
ing the Indian people, to make them 
conform to the historic ideals of the na- 
tion. Miss George gives you only her im- 
pression, and that with a precision and 
exactness almost architectural. Through 
her art you get to know the Indian as 
he is today, his work, and his dress, hi.s 
interest, the vestiges of his old dignity, 
the hints of the ancient noble race, and 
the beginnings too, of a degenerated type, 
a hanger-on of a more vital civilization. 

I have known the Indian well years 
ago before they were materially injured 
by the inroads of the white races, and for 
this reason these delightful drawings are 
an open book to me as well as a precious 
record. In addition to the value of these 
drawings and prints as records they are 
extremely interesting as art expressions, 
and could be used in the most attractive 
way as wall decorations, even for people 
who care but little about these old races 
who possessed our country, who lived in 
our forests, who traveled our streams in 
canoes, who wrought beautiful art and 
who lived gently, with poetry, beauty and 
sincerity. 



ANNUAL MEETINGS 



School of American Research. 

The annual meeting of the School of 
American Research was held at the Na- 
tional Museum, Washington, D. C, with 
W. IT. Holmes in the chair, and Paul A. 
F. Walter, as secretary. Besides these 
two there wee present: Dr. James C. 
Egbert of Columbia University, who pre- 
dicted a more active interest and parti- 
cipation in the work of the School by 
Columbia and other great Universities: 
Mr. Frank Springer, Director Edgar L. 
Hewett, Dr. Lewis Paton of Hartford 
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Theological Seminary; Dr. Ales Hrdlicka 
of the Smithsonian; Miss Alice C. Fletch- 
er of Washington, D. C. ; Dr. Mitchell 
Carroll of George Washington University. 
Officers were re-elected, the official rost- 
er being: William H. Holmes, Smithson- 
ian Institution, Chairman; Alice C. 
Fletcher. Washington, D. C, Past Chair- 
man; Director of American Research. Ed- 
gar L. Hewett, Santa Fe; Recorder. 
Charles Peabody, Cambridge. Mass.: Sec- 
retary, Paul A. F. Walter, Santa Fe; 
Treasurer. Levi A. Hughes, Santa Fe. The 
following were named on the Managing 
Hoard for the terms expiring in 1923: 
Ralph E. Twitehell, Santa Fe; Otto Nai- 
lery. Philadelphia: D. C. Collier. Wash- 
ington, D. C; C. T. Currelly. Toronto. 
Canada; F. W. Hodge. New York City; 
H. R. Fairelough. Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. 

Director Edgar T.. Hewett presented his 
annual report which will be printed in 
full in the February isue of El Palacio. 
He outlined informally the plans for 
1020 and made the following recommend- 
ations for fellowships and associates, 
which were unanimously approved: Wil- 
liam Pate, Fellow in Central American 
Archaeology: Miss May Shelton. Fellow- 
ship in Art: J. A. Jeancon. Honorary Fel- 
lowship in Archaeology with discretion to 
change to a Fellowship: Sheldon Parsons. 
Associate in Art, these in addition to the 
Fellows and Associates already on the 
Staff. Chairman Holmes and Director 
Hewett were authorized to name to a 
fellowship in anthropology, Miss Maria 
Czap'icka of Oxford University. The 
Board adjourned to meet in Santa Fe thp 
latter part of August. 



Archaeological Institute of America. 

Despite the change of the annual meet- 
ing place from Toronto, on account of 
the prevalence of smallpox in Canada, to 
Pittsburgh, the attendance at the sessions 
of the Archaeological Institute of Ameri- 
ca was quite large and representative. 
The American Philological Association 
met jointly with the Institute, the ses- 
sions being at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. The meetings of the Council of 
the Institute were harmonious and were 
indicative of the development of a con- 
sistent program under the leadership of 



Dr. James C. Egbert of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who was unanimously re-elected 
president, the other officers also being 
re-elected: Honorary Presidents, Francis 
W. Kelsey. University of Michigan; F. W. 
Shipley, Washington University; Vice- 
Presidents, Frank Springer, Las Vegas. 
N. M. ; A. V\ Armour, New York City; 
C. T. Currelly, Royal Ontary Museum; 
H. N. Fowler, Western Reserve Universi- 
ty: Gordon J. Laning. University of Chi- 
cago; Albert T. Clay, Yale University: 
H. R. Fairclough, Stanford University: 
W. F. Harris, Harvard University; Allan 
Marquand. Princeton University; D. M. 
Robinson, Johns Hopkins University; An- 
drew F. West. Princeton University; Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler. University of Cali- 
fornia; General Secretary, G. M. Whicher. 
Hunter Colege: Treasurer, C. H. Keep. 
New York City: Assistant Treasurer, Levi 
A. Hughes. Santa Fe: Recorder. R. V. D. 
Magoffin. Johns Hopkins University: Edi- 
tor of American Journal of Archaeology. 
James M. Paton. Cambridge; Director of 
Art and Archaeology and Curator of 
Washington Office. Mitchell Carroll. 
George Washington University: Chairmen 
of Managing Committee. American School 
at Athens. Edward Capps, Princeton Uni- 
versity: American School in Jerusalem. 
J. A. Montgomery. University of Penn- 
sylvania: School of American Research at 
Santa Fe. W. H. Holmes, Smithsonian 
Institution: Medieval and Renaissance 
Studies, Allan Marquand. Princeton Uni- 
versity: Colonial and National Art. Fiske 
Kimball. University of Virginia: Advisory 
Council, School of Classical Studies. Am- 
erican Academy in Rome. Andrew F. 
West. Princeton University. 

The Council ratified the budget of the 
School of American Research at S^nta Fe 
for the coming fiscal year. Dr. Edgar L. 
Hewett. of course, remaining director of 
American Archaeology for the Institute. 
The new plans for Art and Archaeology 
also were ratified. 

Each afternoon for three days was 
given to the reading of papers on archae- 
ology and nhilology. "America in the Evo- 
lution of Human Society." was given by 
Dr. Edgar L. Hewett and aroused more 
interest and comment, perhaps, than any 
of the other themes. It was illustrated 
with color drawings by Pueblos of San 
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Ildefonso and drawings from the Maya 
glphs and monuments. The social fea- 
tures were most attractive and included 
dinners, receptions, sightseeing trips, vis- 
its to the Carnegie Institution, the Mus- 
eum of H. J. Heinz and other similar fea- 
tures. The session of the Institute this 
year will be at Baltimore, the last week 
in December. 



MUSEUM EVENTS. 



Community Conference. 

In the St. Francis Auditorium of the 
new Museum, a notable conference of 
.Santa Fe citizens interested in commu- 
nity work, took place. The principal ad- 
dress was by Professor E. L. Brookes of 
Washington. D. C. 



Lectures by Dr. Hewett. 

Director Edgar L. Hewett of the Mus- 
eum will give a series of lectures on the 
culture history of America at the Nor- 
mal University Summer School this sum- 
mer. During December and January he 
lectured on American Archaeology before 
societies of the Archaeological Institute 
in various cities from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 



Woman's Club Study Class. 

The study class of the Santa Fe Wo- 
man's Club, met at the Museum on two 
Tuesday afternoons during January. The 
theme this month was Italy and it proved 
a most delightful and interesting one. 
Mrs. J. C. Robinson told entertainingly of 
travel in Italy as she had experienced it 
before the war. Mrs. Gerald Cassidy re- 
viewed in scholarly manner the economic 
situation in Italy, Mrs. White related 
two charming Italian folk tales. Mrs. 
.Harry L. Wilson, the Museum librarian, 
spoke on the art of Italy, and Mrs. Mary 
G. Backus reviewed the modern history 
of the Nation. 



Drama League Meeting. 

After the Museum Night supper, Janu- 
ary 13. the Drama League held a well 
attended meeting In the Library of the 
Museum with Mrs. Huey presiding. Miss 
Cooperrider beautifully and effectively 



read Drinkwater's famous drama, "Abra- 
ham Lincoln," and was roundly applaud- 
ed. Mrs. W. J. Barker, who had just re- 
turned from a season spent in New York 
City, revewed the new plays she had 
seen on Broadway, interesting her audi- 
ence intensely. She too was enthusiasti- 
cally applauded. At the next meeting of 
the Drama League on the second Mus- 
eum Night in February, the one act play 
"Suppressed Desires" is to be given. A 
portable platform and stage settings are 
being built and with the Community 
Theater accessories will furnish the 
means for staging plays by the League. 



New Year's Reception. 

The annual New Year's Reception at 
the new Museum proved a brilliant social 
affair which drew a large number of visi- 
tors not only to the beautiful reception 
room whose attractiveness was enhanced 
by the artistic arrangement of pine trees 
and Christmas greens, bright red poin- 
settias, red wax tapers in fine brass can- 
delabra effectively distributed throughout 
the rooms, but also to the art galleries 
in which several new exhibits had just 
been hung. The reception was given by 
the Woman's Museum Board who had as 
their assistants members of the younger 
social set including the Misses Helen 
Rapp. Anna Kaune, Evelyn McBride. 
Dorothy Walter, Antoinette Wright. 
Jeanette Spiess. Dolores Bergere, Rosina 
Bergere. Helen Brown. Mrs. Rapp and 
Mrs. Laughlin poured, while other mem- 
bers of the Board had charge of the ar- 
rangement of the tables, the reception of 
the guests and other details. 



Coming Events. 

Museum events that are booked for 
February and March, are a lecture by the 
noted poet, Vachel Linday, whose newest 
book of poems just published in Europe 
is being exhaustively reviewed and dis- 
cussed on the other side of the Atlantic. 
He expects to spend a week or more in 
Santa Fe as the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Penhallow Henderson. Mr. Lind- 
say is also to pive a lecture at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. Flora Macbeth, 
the coloratura soprano, is to give a recital 
in the St. Francis Auditorium during the 
week that she is at Albuquerque. The re- 
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cital here is to be under the auspices of 
Santa Fe Lodge of Eiks. Another mus- 
ical event is to be a piano recital by 
Mrs. Zimmermann in the St. Francis Au- 
ditorium under the auspices of the Wom- 
an's Board of Trade. An address by Miss 
Willard on "New Tendencies in Art," is 
also announced by the Santa Fe Woman's 
Club to be given in the Museum this 
spring. 



Three Miracle Plays. 

In accordance with tin: Community 
Theater program, three Spanish miracle 
plays were given at the Museum during 
January on three different evenings and 
by three different groups of Spanish-Am- 
erican players, two from Santa Fe and 
one from Taos, and following the pres- 
entation of the Matachina and Indian 
ceremonies at the Santa Fe Fiesta, con- 
cluded a dramatic cycle such as it is Im- 
possible to stage anywhere else in the 
world. The miracle plays given were 
"Los Pastores." a Nativity or Shepherds 
Play, largely musical, that originated in 
Spain: "The Apparition of Our Lady of 
Ouadalupe," a play that has come up 
from Mexico; and "I*os Comanches." a 
play that was written and first .performed 
in New Mexico some 150 years ago. They 
are so alike in spirit and naivete as well 
as language and phraseology, that their 
relationship is easily recognized, although 
one comes from southern Europe and is 
perhaps, five and more centuries old, one 
comes from Mexico and the other is na- 
tive to the soil of the Southwest. All 
were given beautifully, although without 
sacrificing anything of the primitive 
stage arrangements and order. An ef- 
fort will be made to adapt the beautiful 
ritual and songs of the Penitentes to a 
Passion Week play similar to the Christ- 
mas week play and to give it with in- 
strumental accompaniment. All the plays 
were given from the manuscript texts 
that are handed down in certain families 
for generations. 



Pan-Hellenic Meeting, 

The Pan-Hellenic Association an- 
nounces a social meeting around the big 
fire place of the Museum on Monday aft- 
ernoon. February 2. At this time not 
only the members hut a number of in- 



vited guests will be present. 
Museum Night Suppers. 

Each Museum Night during January, 
the community suppers given under the 
auspices of the Woman's Museum Board, 
were held successfully, fifty to sixty and 
even more guests being present each 
time, including the members of the artist 
and literary groups and distinguished 
visitors. Community Building furnished 
the main topics for informal discussion, 
although ca«-h time there was also a mes- 
sage from one or more of the visitors. 
Especially notable were the talk by Dr. 
Arthur Upson Pope of California, on the 
"Irish Question." and a recital by Mrs. 
Haskell of St. Bonis. Each supper was 
also signalized by a special exhibit of new 
collections and works of art, or was fol- 
lowed by some special event in the Audi- 
torium or the Library, so that the Com- 
munity has learned to look forward with 
pleasant anticipation to each Museum 
Night, and the applications for seats at 
the supper are always greater than can 
he provided. The Woman's Museum 
Board appoints two hostesses for each 
occasion who make it a point to make 
the beautiful Reception Room in the new 
Museum still more attractive with blos- 
soms, candelabra and lighting effects. 
The last supper in January was made a 
musical evening, under the leadership of 
J. A. .Tea neon. 

Bloom Named Assistant Director. 

At a meeting of the staff of tho School 
of American Research and the Museum 
of New Mexico, Dr. Edgar L. Hcwett. the 
director, announced the retirement from 
active duties In connection with the 
School and Museum of Paid A. F. Walter, 
assistant director and secretary, and 
named Lansing Bloom. B. A., M. A., 
(Williams) as assistant director who will 
also assume the details of the secretarial 
office although Mr. Walter will retain the 
title of secretary until the annual meet- 
ing of the Board of Regents. Each other 
member of the staff was assigned his 
duties under the rearrangement: Sheldon 
Parsons to be curator of exhibits in 
charge of all art exhibits; Kenneth M. 
Chapman, associate in art who will con- 
tinue his research work in Indian design 
and art: Wesley Bradfield, curator of sci- 
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entific exhibits and photographer; Mrs. 
Harry L». Wilson, librarian; Mrs. George 
-H. VanStone, assistant librarian, contin- 
uing also her secretarial duties in child 
welfare work; Samuel Huddleson, super- 
intendent of buildings in charge of engi- 
neer and janitor; while the clerical as- 
sistants will continue to be Miss Mabel 
Piatt as stenographer and Miss Dorothy 
Walter as mailing clerk. Mr. Bloom, who 
has been in charge of the New Mexico 
Historical Service will continue in this 
work, completing the data for New Mexi- 
co's historical participation in the War. 
Messrs. Chapman, Parsons and Brad- 
field will be the art committee which will 
pass on the acceptance of collections that 
are offered for exhibit or gift. All the 
members of the staff will co-operate in 
editing El Palacio. Dr. Hewett left for 
San Diego on Sunday forenoon, January 
18, but will return in a few weeks, ex- 
pecting to spend the major part of his 
time in Santa Fe in the future in further 
developing the School and Museum. 



Visit of Ibanez. 

The visit of Vicente Blasco Ibanez on 
Monday, January 19, was a complete sur- 
prise to Santa Feans. The first that any 
Santa Fean knew of it was when he 
stood at the door of the office of the 
Secretary of the Museum. However, the 
famous writer, spent what he declared to 
have been the most perfect day he has 
had in America. He remarked on the 
similarity of the scenery around Santa 
Fe with that of Valencia, and marveled 
that the tones, accent, idioms of New 
Mexico Spanish were the same as his 
own. The Museum and its collections, its 
art and Its architectural charms gave him 
ecstatic joy and the reception committee 
had a hard time to pull him away to the 
luncheon in his honor at the DeVargas. 
Immediately after the affair he rushed 
back to the Museum although his sche- 
du'e called for a lengthy program of 
other sight-seeing. Hhe promised to send 
an autographed thirty volume edition of 
his works in Spanish to the Museum from 
hl9 Paris office and accepted the proffer 
of a studio fo:* next summer when he 
hopes to spend two months in Santa Fe 
to write his novel of the Southwest. Next 
to the Museum, he spent most time in 



the Library of Historian Benjamin M. 
Read, being much interested in the early 
documents appertaining to the Spanish 
co'.onial history. Acting Governor Ben- 
jamin F. Pankey was the host to Ibanez 
at a luncheon served at the Hotel De 
Vargas. In addition to the host and guest 
of honor, there were present: Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction Jonathan 
Wagner, Associate Director of the School 
oi American Research Paul A. F. Walter, 
former County Superintendent Atanasio 
Montoya of Albuquerque, Professor Ros- 
coe Hill of the University of New Mexico. 
Sheriff George W. Armijo, Historian Ben- 
jamin M. Read, former Secret ary of 
State Antonio I^ucero of Las Vegas, and 
Jose Radin, former assistant secretary of 
education of Porto Rico. — Albuquerque 
Morning Journal. > 



Art and Other Exhibits. 

Several one man exhibits filled the new 
Museum alcoves during January. F. 
Sacha, a Russian artist who came to 
Santa Fe from Taos, made a noteworthy 
display of his newest Southwestern 
paintings. Lee Hersch, the young Cleve- 
land, Ohio, artist, who came from Tao* 
to spend the winter in Santa Fe, exhibit- 
ed his newest work, part of which was 
sent on later to Cleveland, Ohio. Fre- 
mont Fills returned from his home in 
El Paso, and filled an alcove with his 
canvasses. Gerald Cassidy, before leav- 
ing for New York with Mrs. Cassidy. 
made a very fine exhibit of his paintings 
created during the past few months, fill- 
ing two alcoves. The paintings will be 
shown in New York City during the 
spring months. There were several in- 
teresting loan exhibits, one of batiks 
from Singapore and Java by Mrs. Craig: 
two alcoves full of Japanese nrints and 
one of Norwegian prints loaned by B. J. 
O. Nordfeldt, in addition to a batik ex- 
hibit, or to be technically exact, a "tyed 
and dyed" exhibit of gorgeous splendor 
by Karl Winter, a Santa Fe youth, who 
has established himself In Chicago and 
New York as a designer, especially in 
batik work. 

On the last Museum Night in January- 
J. A. Jeancon displayed effectively the 
collection of artifacts, implements, pot- 
tery taken out by him In the excavation 
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of the great ruin near Abiquiu a few 
months ago. Archaeologists and Museum 
workers who examined the collection de- 
clare it is the most complete and satis- 
factory ever taken from one site in a 
short season's work within such circum- 
scribed limits. The Museum night before, 
specimens from the Borrowdale Memorial 
Collection. Just willed to the Museum, 
were displayed. They included swords of 
Japanese make, in carved ivory and in 
lacquer sheathes, a coin collection, histor- 
ical guns and pistols, and archaeological 
as well as ethnological specimens of 
unique beauty from the Salt Lake, Mim- 
bres. Gila, Puerco, Zuni and Hopi re- 
gions of the Southwest. On Museum 
Might, January 27, the second annual ex- 
hibit by Middle West artists, filling three 
alcoves was formally opened. 



ART IN THE SOUTHWEST 



Invited by Albright Gallery. 

Walter Ufer has been invited to exhibit 
his work in the Albright Gallery in Buf- 
falo. 



Sloan Sells the Eagles. 

"The Eagles," a painting of the Santa 
Fe Fiesta by John Sloan, who spent lasi 
summer here and is coming again this 
ypar, has been sold in New York. 



Portrait of Rolshoven. 

In the annual exhibit of Dennett Grov- 
er, member of the National Academy, at 
the Chicago Art Institute, in January, was 
a striking portrait of Julius Rolshoven of 
the Santa Fe-Taos Art Colony. 



Exhibit by Baumann. 

At the Cliff Dwellers' Club in Chicago, 
an exhibit of the Rito de los Frijoles 
color wood block prints and paintings in 
tempera cover two walls and is the most 
striking exhibit to be found there. Mr. 
Baumann, however, is hankering for San- 
to Fe and expects to return from Chicago 
early in Spring. 



Two Drawings by Cassldy. 

Gerald Cassidy before leaving for his 
New York" studio on Thursday with Mrs. 



Cassidy. presented the Museum with two 
drawings, black and white studies of 
much power and charm. One is a desert 
landscape and the other the portrait of 
an aviator, a striking and noble face of 
a youthful hero. 



Couse in Union League Exhibit. 

Irving E. Couse, of the Taos Society of 
Artists, is represented with Indian paint- 
ings in the January exhibit at the Union 
League Club, New York City. It is the 
last exhibit to be arranged by Harry 
Watrous, chairman of the Club's Art 
Committee for quarter of a century. He 
is to be succeeded by James Shepherd. 



New Mexico Art in New York. 

Writes Mary Austin from the National 
Arts Club. New York: "I have been out 
to some of the exhibitions here and am 
pleased to see New Mexico so well rep- 
resented. Three or four Taos things in 
the Academy, among which is Victor 
Higgins' "Apaches," are easily among the 
half dozen best things shown. Dunton's 
"White Horses' is also excellent and has 
a good position." 



Art Student Goes to Denver. 

J. B. Corwin. art student, who has been 
in Santa Fe and vicinity the past few 
weeks, left for Denver today, where he 
reports to the Army Hospital and hopes 
to be discharged so as to enable him to 
return to Santa Fe to resume his art 
studies. He was with the Expeditionary 
forces in France and was invalided to 
the Army Hospital. 



More Paintings Sold. 

Two of J. H. Sharp's latest paintings 
which were shown at the Museum only 
recently have been sold already, the new 
art gallery at Youngstown, Ohio, acquir- 
ing both. One is "Ration Day." a large and 
lovely canvas, and the other "The Chief's 
Mission." a strong portrait group of four 
Indian bucks. They are both among the 
best work done by Sharp. Reproductions 
of both paintings will appear in the next 
El Palacio. 



Los Angeles Art Museum. 

The County Commlsioners of Los An- 
geles County havo purchased for their art 
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museum in Exposition Park, Los An- 
geles, Armin Hansen's "Hoy with a Cod," 
a canvas of great distinction and beauty, 
simply and directly painted. The Janu- 
ary number of the Bulletin prints a half- 
tone reproduction of it with a description. 
The Bulletin also reproduces a Whistler 
etching', "Reading by Lamplight" present- 
ed to the Museum by William L. DeWolf 
together with !»2 other etchings. 



The First Santa Fe Etchings. 

The first exhibit of the first series of 
etchings ever made of Santa Fe themes 
on the etching press of the new Museum 
was made by J. O. Nordfeldt. The pres- 
ent exhibit is more rugged and done with 
greater freedom than Mr. Nordfeldt's 
earlier work, reflecting his progress as a 
modernist. There are twenty etchings 
covering a wide range in the narrow con- 
fines of Santa Fe and vicinity. Indian 
life, native Spanish life, landscape, inti- 
mate glimpses of adobe homes, al! of 
them quaint, picturesque, are vividly pic- 
tured with the sure touch of the con- 
summate artist. 



More About Rollins Exhibit. 

The American Art News of January 10 
devotes half a column to the exhibit of 
western pointings by Warren E. Rollins 
Of the Santa Fe (N. M.) colony of art- 
ists and says among other things: "The 
artist paints sympathetically and ably the 
arid desert Wees, the white adobe tow- 
ers and buildings, walls, and the pictur- 
esque moving life of the New Mexicans 
and the Zu/iis in the fierce hot light and 
tinder the colorful New Mexican skies of 
that section. Tie is also a good drafts- 
man. Mr. Rollins has evidently given 
long and profound elhnological study to 
these Western Indians and his exhibit is 
most interesting and educational." 



Gaspard Exhibits at Chicago. 

Without doubt the most striking ex- 
hibit nt the Chicago Art Institute during 
January was that of the Indian paintings 
by Leon Gaspard. inc'uding the sketches 
he exhibited at the Museum here. The 
exhibit covered the walls in two rooms 
and was constantly viewed by great 
throngs who asked Mr. Gaspard all sorts 
of questions about Taos and Santa Fe. 



Several of the paintings have been sold 
to Chicago art lovers and undoubtedly 
many more will find buyers before the 
exhibit closes. Mr. Gaspard and Mrs. 
G ispard even more so. while eagerly look- 
ing forward to their return to Santa Fe 
and Taos will first journey to Paris- 



Gift of Art Collection. 

A collection of art reproductions made 
in Europe by Miss Elizabeth Hughes was 
presented to the James- Allison Presby- 
terian Mission School by Miss Hughes, at 
a meeting of the Woman's Union of the 
First Presbyterian Church at the home of 
Mrs. Walter on east Palace Avenue. 
Quite a number of the pictures were 
framed ready for hanging and the others 
were mounted and also hung with the ex- 
hibit. Mrs. Frank Andrews and Mrs. 
Carruth were the hostesses. The program 
was an interesting one and in conclusion 
refreshments were served. The staff and 
faculty as well as the older pupils of 
the school were among the guests. — San* 
ta Fe New Mexican. 

Praise for Santa Fe Painting. 

The New York Sun of January 12, in 
its art review, praises a painting pro- 
duced and exhibited at Santa Fe as fol- 
lows: "Robert Henri sends portraits of 
four mode's, the most impressive of 
which Is the Indian girl seen against H 
Navajo blanket. She is decidedly a lus- 
cious specimen of humanity and loses 
nothing of her appeal under the brush of 
the artist, which seems to have been 
happily controlled. He has se'dom shown 
a portrait in which the enthusiasm in 
which he begins the attack has been 
maintained so unerringly to the end. It 
is drawn with great sureness and the 
certainty of drawing is emphasized by 
reason of the fact that all the other art- 
ists of the groun have relied more upon 
color than drawing." 



Art Museum in Colorado Springs. 

"Colorado Springs is to have a perma- 
nent museum and art school which will 
be known as (he Broadmoor Art 
Academy. M»\ and Mrs. Spencer Penrose 
have given for this purpose their Dab 
street residence and have provided a 
fund for its maintenance covering a pet - 
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iod of five years. The plan is to start 
the school on a modest basis and expand 
it later. Mr. Eggers. the director of the 
Chicago Art Institute, visited Colorado 
Springs at the request of those interested 
in the new school and museum, and gave 
valuable advice in regard to organization. 
Among other advisers have been H. V. 
Poor and Robert Reid." — American Maga- 
zine of Art. Mr. Penrose is one of the 
patrons of the Art Museum in Santa Fe. 
With Mrs. Penrose he visited hen- last 
summer. 



Santa Fe-San Diego Art Circuit. 

Mrs. H. C. St. John. Museum Assist- 
ant in Art at the San Diego Museum 
has sent out the following circular let- 
ter: 

"The Museums at San Diego. Califor- 
nia, and Santa Fe. New Mexico, are in- 
terested in forming an art circuit to be 
known as the Southwestern Art Circuit. 
It is proposed to Include the cities of 
Los Angeles. Redlands. San Bernardino. 
Flagstaff, Albuquerque. Santa FV. Las 
Vegas. Raton, Roswell. El Paso. Silver 
City, Tucson. Phoenix, and El Centre. At 
the request of Direetor Hewett. I am 
writing to inquire if there is any organi- 
zation' in your city which would be in- 
terested in such an enterprise. If so. 1 
would be glad to correspond with the 
proper persons with a view to making 
some arrangement for exhibitions in your 
city. Will you kindly let me hear from 
you at your earliest convenience." 

Why Bother About Art? 

Because a knowledge of art can give 
you more pleasure than anything else. It 
can make you rich. It can give you a 
vista — and a vision. Tt reveals hidden 
beauty. It is like the window in the work- 
shop that lets in tbe sunshine and gives 
a beautiful outlook — it makes life worth 
the while. It makes common things more 
valuable. A flower pot is worth a few 
cents, a bowl of the same clay a few dol- 
lars — a vase exquisitely formed and finely 
glazed or decorated sometimes hundreds 
of dollars. The difference between a 
kitchen chair and a Chippendale chair is 
a matter not of materials but of *\rt. The 
cities of Europe are visited because they 
are beautiful — works of eivic Art. Tbe 



artistic home is the one everyone would 
choose. The difference is a matter of 
choice — taste. If you want to' know how. 
you must know about Art. Art is one of 
the few things in the world that is per- 
manent — the art of Greece is still the 
glory of that great nation. So is the art 
of Italy, of France. And France, which 
is known as the most artistic of nations, 
has lately proved herself most valiant, 
most courageous, most enduring. Art is 
a factor in the civilization for which the 
Great War was fought and for which 
many gave their lives. It is for all. It 
enriches life, both for the individual and 
for the nation.— American Magazine of 
Art. 



At Chicago Art Institute. 

The January Bulletin of tbe Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, besides reproducing Leon 
Gaspard's Taos painting "To the Pren- 
dario" now on exhibit in Chicago, has 
the following notes of Interest in Santa 
Fe: 

"Announcement of Leon Gaspard's ex- 
hibition of paintings arrived too late for 
mention in last month's notes on Decem- 
ber exhibitors. Mr. Gaspard was born 
in Russia, where he st tidied for many 
years before going to Paris to study at 
Ju'ien's. Since 1 !>1 fi he has lived in the 
Fnited States, painting and exhibiting in 
New York. Chicago. New Orleans. Santa 
F< and other cities. Many of his pic- 
tures remain in collections in France — 
among them a triptych 'The Kirmesse: 
Autumn.' which was bought by the 
French government. fThe New Mexico 
Museum possesses from his brush a fine 
portrait of its art curator — Sheldon Par- 
sons). The present col'eetion of his 
work at the Art Institute* consists of 
about thirty-five framed oil paintings and 
over 150 unfranied oil sketches, all of 
which— -keved high in color and very per- 
sonally interpreted— are subjects from the 
Indian pneb'os near Taos and in Ari'/ona. 
The sketches were offered for exhibition 
by Mr. Gaspard for a purely educational 
purpose: he wishes to show art students 
the volume of nre'iminarv work which an 
artist does before executing a finished 
painting. All of tins p-nntieg is pSin air 
work: he does no studio painting." 

"The engagement of George W. Bel- 
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lows as visiting instructor terminated 
with the holidays. A faculty luncheon in 
his honor and a dinner given by his en- 
thusiastic classes, testified to his popu- 
larity among teachers and students. Mr. 
Randall Davey will begin an engagement 
of three months as instructor in paint- 
ing, on January 5. Applications to enter 
his classes should be made at the school 
office. The number of applications by 
prospective students for courses in the 
school has been so large that enrollments 
have to be limited. Only those who were 
listed before December 1 can be accom- 
modated in classes." 

On the jury to hang and judge the 
paintings for the 24th annual exhibition 
of work by artists o Chicago and vicini- 
ty, there are the following well known in 
Santa Fe and Taos: Walter Ufer, Edgar 
S. Cameron, Ethel L. Coe, E. Martin Hen- 
nings, Eda Sterchi, Albin Polasek. 

"The collection of paintings by George 
Bellows which is to be shown from No- 
vember 1 to December 16, inclusive, de- 
rives special interest from the fact that 
Mr. Bellows is visiting instructor in the 
Art Institute school this year. About 
twenty of his paintings — portraits, figure 
pieces, and landscapes will be ex- 
hibited."— Chicago Art Institute Bulletin. 



Art Exhibits at Los Angeles. 

The Los Angeles County Art Museum 
this month has three exhibits, the cata- 
logues for which were received today: 
"Exhibition of Cum Prints by H. Ravell," 
"Exhibition of Water Color Sketches and 
Studies Made in and Near Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, by Howell C. Brown," and "Ex- 
hibition of Paintings by a Group of Art- 
ists of San Francisco and Vicinity" in 
which eighteen artists are represented. 
The Museum has just begun the publica- 
tion of a bulletin similar to El Palacio 
and the first number prints on its cover 
a reproduction of Walter Ufer*s "Isleta 
Belle" given the Museum by Mrs. Wil- 
liam Preston Harrison, a member of the 
Santa Fe Society of the Archaeological 
Institute. The following biographical 
sketch and critique is the leading article 
of the Bulletin: 

"Is'eta Belle." by Walter Ufer. which 
now forms part of the Museum's perma- 
nent collection of paintings, is one of the 



most interesting in the, group of contem- 
porary American art, which was so gen- 
erously donated to the Museum last year 
by Mr. and Mrs. William Preston Harri- 
son of Chicago and Los Angeles. The 
picture is an excellent example of Mr. 
Ufer's work and is one of the most in- 
teresting records of the Indian country 
which is proving such an inspiration to 
many of our painters. Taos and its sur- 
rounding country was discovered artist- 
ically a score or more years ago and 
each year has increased the number of 
painters who find interesting material 
there. The theme of the Indian and his 
pueblo, the sun-baked atmosphere and the 
marvelous clarity of the color are well 
worthy of expression. The theme is 
clearly of interest to the public as well as 
the artist and it is a noteworthy fact that 
four of the best art awards of the coun- 
try were given to Taos painters last 
year. Walter Ufer has been one of the 
most successful of the men who have 
made the Taos country their subject. 
The Chicago critics said of him last year: 
"A man who has achieved much and of 
whom much more is still to be expected 
is Walter Ufer, who swept all prizes be- 
fore him a season or so ago on his return 
from Taos with the first of his Indian 
pictures. Truth, vivid and unmistakable, 
rendered with a skill that few attain is 
the present great achievement of his art, 
but subjectivity, the grasp of the spiritual 
rather than the actual is his ultimate am- 
bition. Ordinarily one would refer to 
such a picture as "The Solemn Pledge." 
which won the big prize at the Art In- 
stitute last year, as a masterpiece, with 
a man like Ufer, however, it is only a 
phase of his art, something which marks 
a step in progress but not the end there- 
of." Walter Ufer is a native of Ken- 
tucky and studied art in Munich, In 
Dresden and In Paris. He has won nu- 
merous honors, among them the Martin 
B. Gahn prize at the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute in 1916. the Frank G. Logan prize 
at the same institution in 1917 and the 
Thomas B. Clark prize at the National 
Academy of Design in 1916. He spends 
a part of each year In or near Taos and 
last year removed his winter studio from 
Chicago to New York City. "Isleta Belle," 
is only one of the twenty-eight paintings 
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which were donated to the Museum by 
Mr. and Mrs. Harrison and which now 
make up the Harrison Gallery of Con- 
temporary American Art. The import- 
ance of such a grift to the Museum and 
the people of Los Angeles county cannot 
be over estimated. It is the first large 
donation of paintings to the Museum and 
it is Mr. and Mrs. Harrison's hope that 
it will stimulate interest in art and prove 
an inspiration to others and perhaps in- 
cite equal generosity in various quarters. 
They have also generously intimated that 
the collection will be added to from time 
to time with examples of the best work of 
other contemporary American painters. 



IT IS WRITTEN 



New Publications. 

"Some Morals from France," is a mon- 
ograph by Eleanor Hope Johnson, who 
has many friends in Santa Fe, made 
while she was with expeditions of the 
School of American Research. 



On Contemporary Poetry. 

Mrs. Alice Corbin Henderson is to lec- 
ture before the Santa Fe Woman's Club 
on "Contemporary Poetry" on Tuesday, 
February 3. 



New Book on New Mexico. 

George Wharton James' book on New 
Mexico will be from the press of the 
Page Company next month. The Museum 
furnished a number of photographs to il- 
lustrate it. 



Monograph by Fewkes. 

From the Royal Anthropological Insti- 
tute of London, England, comes a mono- 
graph by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes. which 
describes and pictures "A Carved Wood- 
en Object from Santo Domingo," now In 
the museum of the Missouri Historical 
Society at St. Louis. 



Greetings from Chile. 

From the "Museo de Historia Natural y 
Etnografia," at Conrepcion. Chile, comes 
a request for an exchange of publications 
and fraternal greetings from the "Con- 
servador" of the "Museo." With the re- 



quest come publications of the far-away 
museum which compare favorably with 
those printed in the United States. 



Indian Notes and Monographs. 

Several new numbers of the pocket edi- 
tions of the monographs of the Museum 
of the American Indian are from press. 
They are illustrated and (heir themes 
are: "Bibliographic Notes on Quirigua, 
Guatemala." ,v The Pre-Iroquoian Algon- 
kian Indians of Central and Western New 
York." and "An Ancient Algonkian Fish- 
tng Village at Caytlga, New York." 



Zlon National Park. 

No. 2 of the Publications of The Na- 
tional Parks Association, is from press 
and is devoted to the new Zion National 
Park, just as the first number is on the 
new Grand Canon National Park. Both 
are written by Robert Sterlirg Yard and 
are beautifully illustrated. However, the 
Zlon National Park has nothing on the 
Pajarito Park in scenery or human in- 
terest. 



Legends of the New World. 

William H. Bahcock has published a 
volume of verse made up "of narratives 
growing out of old American tradition 
either mythical or dimly remembered his- 
tory. It is entitled: "Legends of the 
New World." There is no pretense of sci- 
entific accuracy but the writer has 
sometimes held rather closely to recorded 
facts, or asserted facts where they have 
answered the purpose. 

In Arts and Decoration. 

"Arts and Decoration" for January 
publishes an illustrated article on the 
Museum of New Mexico by Miss Rose 
Henderson, who writes for further photo- 
graphs, including; especially the plans for 
the war memorial submitted to the last 
legislative assembly which everywhere in 
the cast is being greatly admired and 
praised. The photographs are to be used 
to illustrate other magazine articles by 
Miss Henderson. 

Friendly to the Southwest. 

Mrs. Miry Ausin writes from New York 
City: "I find the magazines more friendly 
to the Southwest than ever before, and 
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am sure it is in part due to the success 
of the Southwest artists who are in evi- 
dence in every exhibition. My nev book 
'(Jutland' is going very well indeed, and 
the one I wrote at Santa Fe, 'Twenty-Six 
Jayne Street.' is set for April, my pub- 
lisher believing it to be so pertinent to 
the present time that they are hurrying 
it a little. Did you know that Doctor 
MacDougal had been offered the presi- 
dency of Carnegie and declined so as to 
continue living in the Southwest? Sens- 
ible idea!" 



National Park Books. 

The first of a series of beautiful publi- 
cations by the National Parks Association 
is devoted to "The New Grand Canon" 
and whoever reads its 24 pages and ex- 
aniinr«? the superb illustrations will be 
drawn irresistibly to the wonderful 
chasm. The story is written by Robert 
Su rlu g Yard. The sketch includes the 
llavasupai Indian Reservation. A similar 
booklet is to be published on Hie liande- 
lier National Monument. Dr. Edgar L. 
Hewett is also preparing a special num- 
ber of Art and Archaeology which will be 
devoted entirely to the National Parks 
and Monuments, especially those in the 
Southwest. 



A Dozen Days in Iowa. 

Mrs. Ans« l O. Cole of Clinton. Iowa, a 
member of the Santa Fe Society of the 
Archaeological Institute, has done a love- 
ly thing for Iowa, something that should 
he done for New Mexico too. She has 
written a booklet of verses, much in the 
style of Wordsworth's "Excursion" and 
has entitled them: "A Dozen Days in 
Iowa." They deal with the various as- 
pects of nature, and especially bird life 
during the successive seasons of the 
year. The volume handsomely bound in 
speckled blue cover with light green cord 
and lettered in gold, is dedicated "To all 
my friends, in all the land, who love the 
blue of sky. the green of e;irth. the gold 
of sunshine." 



In Old Santa Fe and Other Verses. 

Jim Coffman is the author of a unique 
Christmas volume: "Tn Old Santa. Fe and 
Other Verses." Coffman came into Santa 
Fe recently, like r troubadour of old, and 



began singing about the beauties or the 
old town and its manifold attractions. 
Some of the verses have appeared in the 
Santa Fe New Mexican and El Palacio. 
others have never before been published, 
but together they make quite a sheaf. 
These Coffman has hound himself in an 
artistic cover. The verses have been type- 
written by himself. There never has been 
such a volume about the, old town and it 
will carry the message of its beauty in a 
sort of a different way from that of the 
average volume. 



Story of the Jemez. 

"Don Diego" of which the Museum has 
received a copy from the author Albert 
B. Reagan at Kayenta. Arizona, is the 
story of the Jemez people. It is a book 
sympathetically written and describes the 
most striking of the Pueblo ceremonies. 
In color plates It gives the key to the 
Pueblo symbolism and is altogether worth 
while not only to those interested in 
Pueblo ceremonials, symbols, culture and 
folklore but also to the general reader. 
Incidentally, the Apache Indians are also 
treated in the book. Readers of EI Pal- 
acio may obtain copies of "Don Diego" 
at (1.50 per copy, a reduction of $1.00 
from the quoted price, by addressing the 
author, Albert P.. Reagan. Kayenta. Ari- 
zona. 



Cave Dwellings as a Theme. 

Miss Adelaide Hahn, a sister of Mis. 
Frank Xuding or the Santa Fe Society of 
the Archaeological Institute, has present- 
ed as her theme at the Hollywood High 
School in California, a tastefully illus- 
trated and well composed essay on "The 
Cliff Dwellers of the Rito de los Frijo'.es." 
Photographs, half-tones, snapshots, illus- 
trate the text which is preceded by a 
four page and carefully prepared outline. 
The whole is bound in stiff cardboard 
covers with title page and cover illustra- 
tion. Those who have seen the work 
praise it highly and it is but another il- 
lustration of how Santa Fe and its envir- 
onment have become the theme of song 
and story from Coast to Coast. 



Journal of Archaeology. 

The greater part of the 1 new number of 
the American Journal of Archaeology is 
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given to the description, translating and 
picturing of "Greek Inscriptions from 
Corinth." discovered by the expedition of 
the American School at Athens, the ex- 
cavations covering a period of five years. 
The article is by Kendall K. Smith of 
Brown University. Joseph Breck of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art describes 
two Carolingian Ivories more than a 
thousand years old. while Phila Calder 
N'ye of Princeton University, describes 
"The Oblong Caskets of the Byzantine 
Period. " Samuel E. Bassett of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont has a note on 'The 
Palace of Odysseus." More than thirty 
pages are given to archaeological news 
notes from all parts of the world. 



More New Mexico Publicity. 

St. Anthony's Almanac for 1020, pub- 
lished by the Franciscan Fathers of the 
Holy Name Province, prints an illustrated 
article on "The Indian Pueblo of Acoma." 
by Father Fridolin Schuster of Gallup, 
who is well known in Santa Fe where he 
often visits. Another article referring to 
New Mexico is Father Zephyrin's "Fran- 
ciscan Activities in the New World be- 
fore 1620." (the date of the landing of 
the Pi'grim Fathers at Plymouth Rock.) 
John T. Comes, a well known architect 
of Pittsburgh. Pa., writes to the Fort- 
nightly Review in praise of the renais- 
sance of the Franciscan mission style, 
especially as it is found in the South- 
west and refer to it as "the only simon- 
pure American style we have." 



New Mexico's Hanging Gardens. 

Charges R. Keyes, former president of 
the New Mexico School of Mines, contrib- 
utes to the latest number of The Geo- 
graphical Review, an illustrated article 
on "The Hanging Gardens of the Mesa 
de Maya." which describes the higher 
mesas of the Raton plateau. .'■Uch as the 
Barela, the Johnson's and adjoining mesas 
on which crops are raised without irriga- 
tion, because their altitude condenses the 
clouds that hang on the slopes of the 
Raton Range. Says Professor Keyes: "If 
the hanging gardens of Babylon were one 
of the seven wonders of tie' ancient 
world, surely the hanging gardens of the 
Mesa de Maya are among tin- seven na- 
tural wonders of the modern world." He 



calls the agricultural tracts on these 
mesas: "Sky Farms." 



The Passing of the Frontier. 

There is much about New Mexico's 
frontier days in Emerson Hough's new 
lK)ok "Passing of the Frontier." for 
Hough lived at one time at White Oaks 
and knows all about the Lincoln County 
War. One of the most striking and elo- 
quent passages in the new book, however, 
reads thus: 

"The chief figure of the American 
West is not the long-haired fringed-leg- 
ging man riding a raw-boned pony but 
the gaunt and sad-faced woman sitting 
on the front seat of the wagon, following 
her lord where he might lead, her face 
hidden in the same ragged sun-bonnet 
which had crossed the Appalachians and 
the Missouri long before. That was 
America, my brethren! There was the 
seed of America's wealth. There was the 
great romance of all America— the woman 
in the sunbonnet." 



Fewkes Biography and Bibliography. 

More than 2."»i) monographs, pamphlets 
and l»ooks are enumerated In the "Bio- 
graphy and Bibliography of Jesse Walter 
Fewkes." copies of which have been just 
received by his friends in Santa Fe. It 
is a striking testimonial to the scholar- 
ship, industry and energy of the head of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology. The 
brief biography gives but a brief glimpse, 
in fact, only dates and honors in a life 
that will reach its seventieth anniversary 
this year, and which has been devoted to 
Science. A graduate of Harvard, a pupil 
of Agassi/., he has given forty years to 
research work, first in zoology and then 
in ethnology and archaeology, principally 
in the Southwestern field where he has 
added largely to human knowledge 
through his research Work and study. 
The bibliography was compiled by Mrs. 
Prances S. Nichols and most of its titles 
are of special local interest for they deal 
with the Pueblo Indian and his ancestors. 
An excellent half-tone of Dr. Fewkes. who 
was for a number of years a member of 
tin? Managing Board of the School of 
American Research at Santa Fe, is a 
frontispiece of the :it! page pamphlet 
handsomely printed and neatly bound. 
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Indian Calendar Systems. 

From the University of California 
comes a monograph by Lena Cope en- 
titled: "Calendars of the Indians north of 
Mexico." It is an interesting study sum- 
marizing previous studies of Indian cal- 
endars and adding to them the result of 
research work by the author. An accom- 
panying map shows the various Indian 
tribes of North America, north of Mexico, 
and their habitat as well as the general 
character of their calendar systems. The 
Pueblos were among the few tribes which 
have the astronomical type of calendar. 
By far most of the Indians had the de- 
scriptive type while a few had the nu- 
meral type. The Hopi have priests skilled 
in the lore of the sun, who determine 
the time of the year for their various 
ceremonies by observing the exact place 
of the rising and the setting of the sun. 
Of the thirteen points on the horizon, 
two are called "sun houses," one mark- 
ing the place of sunrise at the winter 
solstice, the other at the time of the 
summer solstice. The Tewa also note 
the point at which the sun rises but 
have not such an elaborate system as 
the Hopi. Their method is to sight along 
race courses or hills, or to note the 
place of sunrise In the outline of the 
eastern mountains. From the pueblo of 
Santa Clara the sun appears to rise at 
different places in a large gap in the 
Santa Fe Range known as "Wijo;" the 
solstices are determined from the appar- 
ent points of rising, but the precise meth- 
od used is still unknown. The Zuni also 
carefully observe the solstices and with 
them are the time for their most inter- 
esting dance drama and ceremonies. 



Bibliography of Benavldes. 

After the publication of the beautiful 
Ayer translation ard *rtt«on of t* e Mem- 
orial of Benavides of which the New Mex- 
ico Museum has the plates and engrav- 
ings. Rev. Dr. Peter Guilday of the Cath- 
olic University of America at "Washing- 
ton, obtained from the Propaganda Arch- 
ives in Rome, a photographic reproduc- 
tion of a revision of the Memorial dated 
four years later or 1631, comprising 58 
pages In the handwriting of Benavldes 
and signed by him as well as several col- 
lateral documents. This revision or sup- 



plement lays stress on the extent and 
hardships of the missionary work and on 
the number of the martyrs in New Mex- 
ico. The revision has a more interesting 
style and follows in more detail the his- 
tory of the Missions and there is a wide 
divergence in instances from the original 
text demonstrating the pitfalls to which 
the historian of today is subject when 
he is too pedantic in relying upon the ex- 
act language of his sources without tak- 
ing into consideration collateral evidence, 
geographical, ethnological and other 
factors. Then there is still another Bena- 
vldes summary prepared by himself con- 
taining facts that neither of the two 
other reports have. There is also Bena- 
vldes' "Privilegios para las Indias," re- 
questing the confirmation of previous 
privileges and the erection of the bish- 
opric of Santa Fe. Three Benavldes docu- 
ments to which reference is made in his 
other works have not yet been found. In 
all, the blliography of Benavldes contains 
ten titles, all of which is set forth in 
scholarly manner by F. W. Hodge in the 
newest "pocket edition" of Indian Notes 
and Monographs of the Museum of the 
American Indian. Promise is made that 
the publication of the revised and en- 
larged Benavides with its many facts 
about the New Mexico missions* and mar- 
tyrs prior to 1630 will probably be made 
some time this year by the Rev. Dr. Gil- 
day of the Catholic University. 



Art and Archaeology. 

At the meeting of the publication board 
of Art and Archaeology at Washington, 
at which Frank Springer of Santa Fe. 
presided, it was decided to make further 
improvements in the beautiful magazine, 
to issue It regularly monthly henceforth 
instead of bi-monthly and to increase the 
subscript'™ price to $4.00 a year because 
of the rising printing costs. For $5.00 a 
y «ar. nn associate members 1 .:'.') and sub- 
scription to Art and Archaeology and El 
Palacio are to be given. The December 
number of Art and Archaeology is a su- 
perb example of illustrations and text, 
from tttf* cover design of Andrea della 
Rohbia's "Adoration of the Infant Jesus." 
the classic Epiphany mot've, to the arti- 
cle b> P Bryant Baker on "Roosevelt in 
Sculpture." William H. Holmes, chair- 
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man of the board of managers of the 
School of American Research, contributes 
his sixth article in a series on "Master- 
pieces of Aboriginal Art," going into the 
work of the Goldsmith this time. Dr. 
Francis W. Kelsey, also well known in 
Santa Fe. writes on Richard Norton, while 
Arthur Stanley R'ggs tells of the great 
Cnthedn.I of Amiens, in the sixth of his 
; -tides on the "Great Cathedrals of the 
War Zoi e in France." The first article 
and frontispiece are on David Edstrom's 
I as-relief "The league of Nations." Guido 
fl.ilza describes and illustrates "Ostia, a 
Rival of Pompeii. Rook Critiques and 
Current ar* and archaeological notes are 
full and interesting. The January number 
will linve illustrated articles on the Santa 
Fe Fiesta, on Recent Southwestern Art. 
the Story of Our National Monuments 
and an American Plea for American Es- 
thetics by Santa Fe writers. 
Contents: 

America in the Evolution of Human So- 
ciety. — By Edgar L. Hewett. 

Red Man Ceremonials: An American Plea 
for American Esthetics.— By Marsden 
Hartley. 

The Fiesta of Santa Fe.— By Paul A. F. 

Walter (Six Illustrations). 
The Survival of an American Art. — By 

Olive Wilson (Nine Illustrations). 
Recent Southwestern Art. — By Edgar 

Hewett (Thirty-three Illustrations). 
Current Notes and Comments. 
Book Critiques. 

Vol. IX. No. 2— February, 1920 
THE AMERICAN INDIAN 
Contents: 

Ahoriginal American Facial Types. An- 
cient and Modern. — By W. H. Holmes 
(Sixteen Illustrations). 

The Rhythm of Sioux and Chippewa 
Music. — By Frances Densmore (Eight 
Illustrations). 

The Symbolic Man of the Osage Tribe. — 
By Francis L.a Flesche. 

Prayers Voiced In Ancient America.— 
By Alice C. Fletcher. 



Touchstone for January. 

"The Touchstone" for January, besides 
its article on Margaret George and her 
work, reprinted in this issue, has many 
other things of special Interest to the 



Southwest. The frontispiece is a fine 
half-tone reproduction in tint of Gutzon 
Borglum's portrait bust of Theodore 
Roosevelt. "Sculpture of War." reviews 
th*» striking work of Gertrude V. Whit- 
ney, illustrating it beautifully at the 
same time. The editor herself, Mary 
Fanton Roberts, writes about "A Distin- 
guished Group Exhibition." among the 
principal contributors being Robert Hen- 
ri (one of whose portraits of a Santa Fe 
girl, is reproduced beautifully). John Sloan 
and Randall Davey. She says: "Because 
Henri is a great student of humanity, be- 
cause he uses his rich and manifold 
knowledge of art to express his sympa- 
thy with humanity, because his philoso- 
phy is a forever unfolding, deeper and 
wider as he knows life better, a critic 
sees a new picture by Henri done in a 
fresh mood, with a new, a subtle tech- 
nique, and shakes his head mournfully 
and says. "Why does so great a painter 
vacillate in his methods?" The public 
goes to see Its ideal Henri, and finds a 
new ideal, a new method of fresh enjoy- 
ment of life, done with refreshing sin- 
cerity. Some day the public will like the 
new ideal, but not until after it has ques- 
tioned the raison de'etre. Of course, it 
is a very fortunate thing that painters, 
musicians and sculptors will go on realiz- 
ing their own fresh delight In life, will 
continue to struggle for a new presenta- 
tion involving all the progress they are 
making in inspiration and technique. At 
this particular exhibition there are three 
different Henris. not only different in 
subjects, but in feeling and manner. A 
very brilliant Spanish one. that gives one 
a sense of dancing motion, it radiates 
such splendid color and light. But with 
all its verve and intensity, it is done in 
a more conventional manner than many 
less dashing portraits of his. A portrait 
done of a little girl, down at Santa Fe 
last year, is really a study of sympathy 
and tenderness, and the medium used 
seems luscious and infinitely harmonious 
to the subject. A study of an older Am- 
erican girl is in most interesting con- 
trast, a most vivacious model and viva- 
cious rendering of the subject. The paint 
Is handled^ in a very simple, brilliant fash- 
ion. Tt la a painting of all youth and 
happiness." Then, further: "I have been 
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greatly interested in the reviews of 
Sloan's paintings, which helped to make 
this exhihition a sucess. Sloan's compo- 
sitions are extraordinarily varied. One 
scene of trees and rocks it is hard to im- 
agine has been painted seems to have the 
solidity, the strength of immemorial age. 
A very striking canvas was a little hack- 
yard garden and series of terraces in 
some country village. There is no ar- 
resting note in the picture until you reach 
the figure of the little old woman whom 
you know owns and loves the tiny gar- 
den, with the chickens clucking and the 
clothes blowing in the wind and the few 
flowers to brighten old age. It is not a 
sentimental picture, but it touches you 
deeply. Perhaps the most masterly of the 
Sloan paintings is the 'Dancing Nude,' a 
figure of wonderful gesture, moving with 
a beautiful motion as though to music, a 
body that should dance, young and firm, 
agile, with the strength to express the 
great ideas of the minds of master musi- 
cians. The background is very simple, so 
that you are almost unconscious of it. all 
life and color having been concentrated 
into the beautifully balanced nude." 
Further: "Although Randall Davey has 
been painting at Santa Fe. New Mexico, 
all summer, his Southwest pictures have 
not yet reached New York, so in this ex- 
hibition we see a Monhegan coast scene, 
a delightfully sketchy pastel of Bohemia, 
a beautiful still life of flowers, and a 
most wonderful study of a GaThsborough- 
like little girl, undecided as to whether or 
no she wants to be a lovely painting on 
a warm blue background. The seacoast 
picture of the 'Island Village of Monhe- 
gan' is done with amazing brilliancy, col- 
ors piled up so clearly and in such in- 
teresting contrast that there is a glim- 
mer of actual sunlight sparkling over 
the whole scene. Apparently the picture 
was painted just before a thunder 
storm, when there are gorgeous shadows 
and vivid contrasting light, and that wait- 
ing sense that broods along the edge of 
the sea before a storm. Davey's flower 
picture. T think, must have been painted 
through sheer joy in developing exhilarat- 
ing coloring." "Spain Through the Pen of 
Blasco Tbanez." "The Coming of Sir Oliv- 
er I^dge." are a few more of the very 
interesting contributions to the issue. 



COMMUNITY PLANNING. 



Will be Represented at Des Moines. 

New Mexico art and artists will be rep- 
resented at the annual meeting of the 
National Federation of Women's Clubs at 
Des Moines. Iowa, early this year. 



Exhibits by Bellows. 

The Albright Gallery of Buffalo is cir- 
culating an exhibit of figure and genre 
paintings by George Bellows. He has on 
exhibit 20 paintings in the Sterner gal- 
leries. New York City. 



A Tribute Indeed. 

Mrs. S. P. Warren of West Park, Ul- 
ster County, N. Y., wrote in the Museum 
Golden Book: "Of all museums visited 
in America none have impressed me as 
this, with its subtle charm and direct 
simplicity." 



Appreciation of Birger Sandzen. 

The Kansas City Star, under the head- 
ing "A Painter Who Follows None." 
prints an editorial appreciation of Birger 
Sandzen. whose fine landscapes In the 
Museum here never fail to excite com- 
ment and wonder. 



Taos Society Art Exhibit. 

The 1920 exhibit of the Taos Society of 
Artists had its opening at the Milch Gal- 
leries. New York City. It is to reach San- 
ta Fe on the Circuit in time for the Fi- 
esta. Robert Henri contributes to it 
three Indian portraits painted in Santa 
Fe. 



American Academy Exhibit. 

The American Academy at Rome, one 
of the schools of the Archaeological In- 
stitute, has just had an exhibit by its 
graduates at the Century Club in New- 
York. Among the exhibitors was the 
sculptor Albin Polasek. who was in Samn 
Fe last spring and summer. 



Calendar by Baumann. 

Patrons of the First National R v - 
ceived as a Christmas remembrance, a 
calendar designed and printed by Gustave 
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Baumann, who has his studio on Canon 
Koad. The calendar picture is a delight- 
ful view of "old" Santa Fe. an intimate 
glimpse of a bit of Canon Road done in 
three colors. 



Artists' Dinners. 

The Saturday evening dinners given by 
local artists at the Parrot Shop are at- 
tended by practically every painter and 
writer of the local circle to the number 
of more than thirty. After the viands 
are cleared away, the diners sit around 
the fireplace to talk "shop." Late in the 
evening, the younger and the gayer 
guests dance. 



Art Exhibit at El Paso. 

Miss Ruth Augur and Miss Louise 
Crow, well known in Santa Fe. are in 
charge of an art exhibit at the War 
Camp Community Service Club in El 
Paso. Among the painters exhibiting and 
who have exhibited at Santa Fe are: 
Sheldon Parsons. B. J. O. Nordfeldt. lar- 
ger Sandzen. Marsden Hartley. Anna 
Keener. Oscar B. Jacobson. and Albert 
KrebbM. 



Nordfeldt Returns. 

Artist Nordfeldt has returned to Santa 
Fe after holidays spent in Chicago. If he 
is half as glad to be back as he says he 
is. there will be nothing that can ever 
take him away from Santa Fe again. 
While in Chicago he arranged for two ex- 
hibits of, his delightful Santa Fe etchings 
and paintings, one of the exhibits to be 
at the Arts Club. 



Free Motion Picture Films. 

The Museum is offered free of charge 
600 motion picture films by the Bureau 
of Commercial Economics. Film No. 567 
is "A Trip to Old Santa Fe, N. M.," the 
only other films of the Southwest being 
"The Grand Canyon" and "The Petrified 
Forest." No. 573. would be interesting 
just now because it is entitled "Behind 
the Scenes in a Big Hotel- 



Chicago's Annual Exhibit. 

Among the noteworthy paintings at the 
32d annual exhibition in Chicago, were 
classed Leon Kroll's portrait of Leo Orn- 
stein which was awarded the Mr. and 



Mrs. Frank G. Logan gold medal and 
prize of $1500; Mr. Kroll who painted in 
Santa Fe three summers ago also being 
given honorable mention by the Jury. 
Walter Ufer's paintings of Taos life are 
also pronounced very fine by critics. 



American Exhibition at Luxembourg. 

Robert Henri's "Dancing Girl" with its 
warm flesh and its heated reds, formed 
a very gay panel in the American Ex- 
hibition at the Luxembourg. Victor Hig- 
gins* colorful Indian "Pumpkin Girl," 
formed a pleasing contrast to the paint- 
ings hung round about it. Henri, Bel- 
lows and other artFsts have joined in a 
formal protest against the refusal to 
hang some of the American paintings in 
the exhibit. 



Miss Ravlln in Africa. 

Grace Ravlln of the Santa Fe Art Col- 
ony writes from Tunis in northern Af- 
rica: "Greetings to all the Museum folks 
from Tunis. I have spent a day at Carth- 
age and have been several times to the 
archaeological museum at Bardo near 
here in an ancient harem of the Beys. I 
am tremendously interested in it all. The 
French government bought another pic- 
ture from me before I left Paris— a still 
life." 



Exhibit Goes to Las Vegas. 

In addition to the Taos Society Exhibit 
sent to Albuquerque, the Woman's Fed- 
eration Exhibit of New Mexico Art has 
been shipped from Raton to the Normal 
University at Las Vegas before being re- 
turned to Santa Fe. Writes Miss Evlyn 
Shuler. librarian at Raton: "We hated to 
give them up. Miss L. E. Kelly has pur- 
chased one of the paintings by W. E. 
Rollins and we have kept 'On the Pecos' 
by Fremont Ellis. He surely did make a 
hit with his paintings with Raton people. 
We wanted to keep both of his and will 
try to get another one some other time." 



Postofflce Plans on Exhibit. 

The plans and elevation for the new 
postofflce and federal building for Santa 
Fe. done in New Mexico style of archi- 
tecture, are on exhibit in the Library of 
the Museum where any one who wishes 
may examine them for the next few- 
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days. K. M. Chapman of the Museum 
staff has made a colored drawing of the 
main facade. Already a number of sug- 
gestions, quite to the point, have been 
made by those who viewed the plans at 
the Museum supper last evening:, which 
will be submitted to Supervising- Archi- 
tect Simons of the Treasury Department 
who is expected out here shortly. 



Another Rolshoven Sold. 

The Normal University has acquired 
"Wampi," a portrait by Julius Rolshoven 
of Julian Martinez, done in pastel and 
much admired while on exhibit at Santa 
Fe. The picture has been bought by one 
of the organizations of the School to be 
presented to the Ilfeld Foyer of the new 
buildings of the University, being the 
first painting to he presented for hang- 
ing in the Foyer and to the new perma- 
nent collection of the Normal University. 
This makes- the fourth painting to be 
sold out of the exhibit sent out from the 
Museum by the Arts Department of the 
Federation of Women's Clubs of New 
Mexico, of which Mrs. Harry L. Wilson. 
Librarian of the Museum Is the chair- 
man. Of the other three paintings, one 
was by Fremont Ellis and the remaining 
two by Warren E. Rollins. 
Indian Artists In New York. 

For. the first time. Pueblo Indians will 
break into one of the big art exhibits of 
New York City. At the Waldorf-Astoria, 
the Independents will have their annual 
exhibit in March and among the p.otures 
to be hung are a series of Indian figures 
and dances by the late Cresenclo Mar- 
tinez of San Ildefonso as well as several 
paintings by pupils of the U. S. Indian 
School. New York artists who were shown 
the pictures privately, praised them en- 
thusiastically and Insisted that they be 
given space at the Tndepenednt exhibit 
which annually includes that which is 
most virile and original In American art. 
John Sloan, who painted in Santa Fe dur- 
ing the summer, is president of the Inde- 
pendents and Robert Henri is one of the 
leading spirits. 



Ufer and Rolshoven. 

The latest number of the "Bulletin of 
the Museum of History, Science and Art" 
of Los Angeles in its first number of its 



first volume, just received, prints on its 
cover a reproduction of Watler Ufer's 
"Isleta Belle." which is owned by Wil- 
liam Preston Harrison, a member of the 
Santa Fe Society of the Archaeological 
Institute of America. Another member of 
the Taos Society of Artists, Julius Rol- 
shoven, was very prominently in the lime- 
light the past month, in a critique of his 
"To the Land of Sip'ophe," a huge can- 
vas recently exhibited in the new Museum 
and later on view in the Chicago Art In- 
stitute where it occupied an entire room 
to iself. The art critic of the Chicago 
Tribune admits that at first critics were 
disposed to stand aside a little but when 
they saw how the public enthused over 
the painting, they caught the enthusiasm 
and are proclaiming the significance of 
the canvas painted in Santa Fe. 



Another Plan for New Hotel. 

At the Museum supper January 20, K. 
M. Chapman exhibited a preliminary 
drawing of a hotel in New Mexico style 
based on the hotel plans made by a not- 
ed Kansas City architect and hotel expert 
who has built many modern hotels. That 
plan had been prepared for a hotel which 
it was planned to build some ten years 
ago at the corner of Washington and 
Palace avenues, where the new Museum 
now stands. In dimensions the hotel 
which at the time aroused so much en- 
thusiasm that a bonus was raised by 
public contributions, is such as to permit 
its erection on the corner opposite the 
Museum. The interior plans call for one 
hundred rooms, compactly, efficiently, 
economically arranged and an almost ex- 
act counterpart of the rooms of the mod- 
ern Stattler hotel system in New York. 
Cleveland, Buffalo and other cities. The 
structure is one that could be built for 
$200,000 and so arranged as to assure 
profitable returns on the investment from 
the start. 



Miss Rush to Return to Santa Fe. 

Miss Olive Rush, the Quaker artist, of 
Richmond, Tnd.. who painted In Santa 
Fe some years ago. expects to return to 
Santa Fe this summer according to a 
charming letter from her sister, Mrs. 
Myra Baldwin, which says in part: "Do 
you know the descriptions our brother. 
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Dr. Calvin C. Rush, gave us of dear old 
Santa Fe make me wild to return to that 
delectable place? When people ask me 
the question: *Of all the places you vis- 
ited on your two western trips, which 
one would you rather see again?' I al- 
ways say: 'Santa Fe.' I asked my broth- 
er what place he enjoyed most on his 
way home and he said 'Santa Fe,' and 
he visited Los Angeles, Long Beach, 
Whittier. Riverside, Santa Ana, Arizona, 
the Grand Canon, Denver, Wichita, Kan- 
sas City and Indianapolis. I wish to 
thank you for your kindness to him. My 
sister. Olive Rush, is also 'crazy' to re- 
turn to Santa Fe. She says she is going 
either there or to the Atlantic Coast this 
summer. She will go to Santa Fe if she 
can find a studio or suitahle place for 
the summer. Do you know of any? Your 
art museum is wonderful. I just IX) VE 
it. Calvin brought home pictures and 
descriptions. Olive is doing splendidly in 
Tndlanapolis but she likes to get away 
for the summer. I am enclosing clippings 
from newspapers of the past week, giv- 
ing you an idea of her work. My how 
T would enjoy seeing you!" 



Art in New Mexico Towns. 

Inspired by the art exhibit sent from 
the Museum through the Chairman of Art 
of the Federation of Women's Clubs of 
New Mexico, Mrs. Harry L. Wilson, the 
Museum Librarian, the City of Raton is 
acquiring for its public buildings and es- 
pecially its Library, paintings by New 
Mexico artists. Says the Raton Report- 
er: "After the regular business session 
of the City Federation of Women's Clubs 
held in the Public Library last Saturday 
afternoon, the art committee of the Fed- 
eration, which consists of Mrs. Jamil K. 
Hunt, chairman: Mrs. E. R. Manning. 
Miss L. E. Kelly. Mrs. E. F. Oile and 
Mrs. H. S. Palmer, presented to the Li- 
brary Board two beautiful paintings with 
which many persons in Raton are famil- 
iar. These paintings are '*On the Pecos," 
by Fremont Ellis, and "A Bit of Taos" 
hy Bert Phillips, and will make a splen- 
did addition to the growing collection at 
the Library. The presentation was made 
by Mrs. H. H. Majors, president of the 
City Federation, in a very pleasing and 
appropriate short speech and acknowledg- 



ment was made by S. A. Wiseman, presi- 
dent of the Library Board for the board. 
This is considered but a beginning of the 
work which the City Federation hopes to 
do in the direction of developing appre- 
ciation by the Raton public of art in its 
public buildings and especially in the 
Public Library. The ladies of the Fed- 
eration are deserving of much praise for 
their beautiful gift just made, which is a 
splendid indication of the value the wo- 
men's clubs represent in the life of the 
City." 

Exhibit of Contemporary Artists. 

The biennial exhibit of Contemporary 
Artists of America in the Corcoran Art 
Gallery in Washington Is declared by 
eastern critics to be the finest display of 
American paintings ever had In this coun- 
try. Among (Tie 220 paintings selected by 
the jury there are two strikingly original 
canvases by Walter Ufer as well as 
paintings by Victor Higgins, Robert Hen- 
ri, Leon Kroll, Albert L. Groll. George 
Bellows, Martin Borgord, Maurice Stern, 
and others who have painted in Santa x-e 
and Taos. The Ufer and Higgins paint- 
ings are weTl hung and attract more at- 
tention than the work of any other men. 
not only because they are unusual but 
because also of their beauty and vigor. 
Ufer. for his larger canvas, has placed 
a "Santo" on a big adobe wall space, 
while at the bottom of the painting are 
three Indian heads bowed low before the 
Saint whire way in one corner, is a 
mouse in prayerful attitude. It is a dar- 
ing composition and eonception. The 
other canvas is a superb Taos Indian 
leaning rather lazily against an adobe 
wall upon which too, hangs a "Santo." 
Higgins in his painting depicts Taos pue- 
blo at Fiesta time, the costumes of the 
Indians being pitched in high colors which 
fit well into the decorative qualities of 
the entire canvas. Georpe Bellows has 
in the exhibit his "Edith Cavell." a paint- 
ing which has been as vehemently con- 
demned as it has been enthusiastically 
praised. The reproductions of the can- 
vas which have appeared In print, how- 
ever, fail to do the painting justice. The 
painting is keyed in much softer tones 
than those seen in the Bellows paintings 
on exhibit at Santa Fe while he was 
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her*. The composition and drawing are 
powerful indeed. 



Rolshoven Painting at Detroit. 

After its triumphant exhibit in Chicago, 
the Rolshoven painting "To the Land of 
Sip-o'phe" is now in Detroit. The Mus- 
eum staff received invitations to a recep- 
tion given at the opening of the exhibit 
of the painting at the Detroit Museum of 
Art. among the patronesses of the event 
being Miss Guest, who recently left Santa 
Pe after a visit of several weeks. The 
Chicago Tribune and other Chicago pa- 
pers gave much space to it. Says the 
Chicago Evening Post, for Instance, in 
part: 

"It has been many a day since the Art 
Institute has had the privilege of show- 
ing as important a canvas as the impres- 
sive pageant. "To the Land of Sip'ophe," 
by Julius Rolshoven. which is hung by 
itself in a gallery next the print rooms 
at the north end of the east corridor. The 
work was earlier exhibited in the Mus- 
eum at Santa Pe. New Mexico, und has 
won the highest praise from the histor- 
ians of the races of Indians in that part 
of the country, as well as commendation 
as a work of art from Mr. Rolshoven's 
brothers in painting. Beyond the spec- 
tacle of Indian horsemen traveling in 
procession through the desert region, the 
illumination of the setting sun glorifying 
the downcast faces on their last Journey 
to "The Land of Sip'ophe" (The Here- 
after), the painter has invested the 
scene with a spirituality and sense of 
supreme dignity. It has the reverential 
atmosphere found only in immortal can- 
vases wherein the painter worked from 
the sources of sublime conviction. Its 
epic quality is on the lofty plane of a 
poem to a vanishing race, and historically 
it is a national monument to which Am- 
erica should do honor." Then follows a 
lengthy detailed description of the paint- 
ing as Santa Peans saw it several weeks 
ago at the new Museum. 

The critic of the Chicago Tribune. 
Eleanor Jewett. in a signed article, de- 
scribes the painting also at length, intro- 
ducing her story as follows: 
Tn Tsegihl. 

Tn the house made of evening twilight. 
In the house made of dark cloud 



There the dark mist curtains the doorway. 
The path to which is on the rainbow. 

"The painting by Julius Rolshoven in 
the room opening from the print gallery 
in the Art Institute bears the name '"To 
the Land of Sip'ophe." It is a gloriously 
conceived piece of work, masterfully exe- 
cuted. I think the adjectives 'splendid' 
and 'wonderful' underwent the most us- 
age at the hands of those who looked at 
the painting during the time I enjoyed it 
on Wednesday." 



"East and West." 

Oscar B. Jacobson. dean of the School 
of Art at the Oklahoma University, in 
the November Magazine of Art, adds an- 
other paean of the many that have been 
sung and are being sung about Santa Fe 
and its attractions. Mr. Jacobson has ex- 
hibited here and his painting of the 
Palace of the Governors by moonlight 
will be remembered by many. He says: 

"I have lived a thousand years, like the 
little American girl in the play "The 
Road to Yesterday:" I have lived in the 
land of romance and adventure with a 
strange people in a strange world. A 
dream? Yes, I have been in a trance. I 
have lived in an age that antedates the 
Roman conquest of England; I have lived 
on the estates of despotic feudal lords 
who measured their possessions by 
leagues and whose wild retainers rode 
forth each morning, spurred and armed. 
I have lived in the age of chivalry. As I 
sank deeper into the trance I even be- 
held glimpses of that remote prehistoric 
past before men had begun to practice 
agriculture. I saw the coming paysan — 
the small land-holder. I saw the coming 
of a great age that is now the great in- 
dustrial and commercial age. in which we 
still live — with its factories, mines and 
machinery, large cities, schools and 
churches. And I assure you it's been 
great fun. If time allowed I could guide 
you to a strange and pagan culture still 
existing in this country that has re- 
mained practically unchanged since way 
before the time of Coronado — but that is 
another story. Of the various kinds of 
European culture. French, Dutch, Span- 
ish. Swedish and English, brought into 
the world in the early days, two remain 
dominant — English and Spanish. The aim 
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of both of thes^ countries in the begin- 
in ng seems to have been to gather in the 
vast domain in the name of the king. In 
ideals the two peoples were different, the 
Spaniard came to conquer and convert 
the heathen to the faith, the English pil- 
grim to secure religious liberv. As a 
matter of fact, neither whon> t-cceeded, 
for the Pueblo Indian is still pagan un- 
der the skin and Salem had its witches. 
Spain approached the country that is 
now the United States from the south- 
west and reached no farther than Kansas 
and Oklahoma with its capital at Santa 
Fe. And to me the early history, the 
colonial history of New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, the Seven Cities of Cibola, some 
still in existence, the siege of Santa he, 
the capture of Acoma, the Pueblo rebel- 
lion, the bloody exodus across the desert 
into Mexico, the De Vargas expedition, 
the Padres and their Missions, Fra Ju- 
nipero Serra. the Camino Real are Just 
as interesting and full of romance as the 
Boston Tea Party, the Battle of Bunker 
Hill, or the Black Hawk War. But we 
almost ignore the western history because 
Spain stopped at Santa Fe, while the 
Anglo-Saxon put the stamp of his char- 
acter not only on the thirteen original 
states but nearly on the whole continent. 
If time permitted I should like to tell 
you of other places that are doing largo 
things in the West — Santa Fe. New Mexi- 
co, for example, which is building on the 
civilization of old Spain and the Pueblo 
Tndlan and is building beautifully." 



AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 



Paleontologist Resigns. 

"Dr. Herrick E. Wilson, having resigned 
his position as assistant to Mr. Frank 
Springer, of the United States National 
Museum, will continue research work up- 
on fossil crinoids at his home in Oberlin. 
Ohio. , •— Science. 



Cassldys Go to New York. 

Artist and Mrs. Gerald Cassidy went 
to New York City where they will occupy 
their studio home, 62 Washington Mews, 
in the Greenwich Art Quarter, for the 
next few months. They expect to return 



to Santa Fe this summer. Mrs. Cassidy 
will represent the women of New Mexico 
at the national suffrage meeting and ju- 
bilee in Chicago next month. 



British Visitors. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clinton Wallace Hough 
of 9 Cloak Lane. London, England, spent 
an afternoon at the Museum. Mr. Hough 
is manager of an English firm of engi- 
neers having charge of public utilities in 
Yucatan and In several South Americun 
republics where he became much inter- 
ested in American archaeology. He be- 
came a member of the Archaeological So- 
ciety. 



McFies in Mindanao. 

Letters received from Judge John K. 
McFie and family dated Honolulu tell of 
a delightful trip they had up to that 
time across the Pacific from San Fran- 
cisco to Hawaii. Both Judge and Mrs. 
McFie and daughter Amelia were in the 
best of health. They continued to Man- 
ila from where they proceeded to Min- 
danao where they will be guests of Ralph 
and John R. McFie. Jr., the two sons 
of Judge and Mrs. McFie. 



Excavations at Pecos. 

Dr. A. V. Kidder will resume excava- 
tions at Pecos interrupted by the War, 
early next June. He writes: "Your letter 
of December 5th from Santa Fe reached 
me at Andover. Mass., on the afternoon 
of December 8th, which is quite a re- 
markable piece of speed work for the 
Poetofflce Department, isn't it? We shall 
start digging in June. Dr. Guthe will be 
on hand as usual, also Dr. Hortoji of the 
Peabody Museum staff as specialist in 
somatology and probably a couple of vol- 
unteer assistants. So you see we will 
have quite a force." 



Hewett Museum Receives its First Gift. 

"A collection of ninety varieties of but- 
terflies has been donated to the Edgar L. 
Hewett MU86Uttl of the Normal Universi- 
ty at Las Vegas, by Captain W. B. 
Brunton's son in his father's name. These 
butterflies were collected by Captain 
Brunton while in Sao Paulo, Brazil, in 
1873. The butterflies are unusually large 
and very beautiful. Captain Brunton 
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erected the flag pole on our campus 
shortly before his death."— The Trigonian 
News. 



Installing Hawikuh Material. 

Jesse Nusbaum and F. W. Hodge are 
classifying, studying and installing at the 
Museum of the American Indian in New 
York City the material taken out in the 
excavations at Hawikuh near Zuni. It is 
probably the most complete archaeologi- 
cal collection from any one site thus far 
taken out and put together scientifically. 
The installation wil be in many specially 
constructed cases, some of which cost as 
much as a thousand dollars a piece. Both 
Nusbaum and Hodge look forward with 
unfeigned pleasure to their return to New 
Mexico in May when they will resume 
excavation work at Hawikuh. 



Distinguished Visitor. 

Father Borgia, a Franciscan writer, his- 
torian and authority on Medieval history, 
visited the Museum in company with His- 
torian Benjamin M. Read, and expressed 
himself profoundly impressed with the 
architecture, the art and the activities of 
the institution. Father Borgia, while 
here, examined the historical library and 
historical mementoes of Historian Benja- 
min M. Read. The visitor is on his way 
from Teutopolis. 111., to Santa Barbara, 
Calif., where he will be associated with 
Father Zephyrin Engelhardt in historical 
work. 



Harrisons Home Again. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Preston Harri- 
son, members of the Santa Fe Society of 
the Archaeological Institute, who figured 
in the cables some months ago as having 
been present when dynamite bombs were 
thrown at the Japanese governor general 
of Korea at Seoul, Mrs. Harrison being 
struck by a splinter from one of the 
bombs, are home again at Los Angeles. 
Mr. Harrison writes the Museum: "No 
serious injury to either of us although 
Mrs. Harrison will carry a scar on her 
arm for life as the bomb fragment pene- 
trated necessitating an operation." 



New Cliff Dwellings Discovered. 

A camera view of a hitherto unknown 
cliff dwellers' pueblo In the new Zion 



Canon National Park in Utah, was re- 
vealed to Eyre Powell in his photograph- 
ic laboratory at Los Angeles a few days 
ago. He was enlarging a photographic 
view taken by him for the Union Pacific 
Press View when the enlargement re- 
vealed a cave in which buildings with 
walls two stories high were perched. The 
cave is on the inaccessible side of a cliff 
where neither animals nor human beings 
could reach it at the present time. An 
archaeological expedition will be sent out 
with rope ladders and other equipment 
to climb into the cave, where it is sup- 
posed that much material untouched Dy 
human hands since the cave was aban- 
doned in prehistoric times, will be found. 



FOLKLORE AND FIESTAS 

■ 



The Santa Fe Fiesta. 

The Los Angeles Times says editorial- 
ly: "Few residents of Los Angeles realize 
how much .the fiestas held here in the 
closing decade of the last century had 
to do with the early advertising of the 
wonderful climate and scenic beauties of 
Southern California. Its fame traveled 
with tourists and picture magazines 
around the world. Who once has seen the 
flame of color of a Spanish fiesta never 
forgets. So it is with unmixed pleasure 
that The Times greets the renaissance of 
the fiesta spirit. An association has been 
formed and pledges are being secured suf- 
ficient not only to bring the romantic 
carnivals back again but to make Los 
Angeles a festival city the year round. 
All work and no play is as depressing to 
a city as to an individual. The fame of 
the Olympian games of ancient Greece 
lives through the centuries. Many of 
those communities are remembered only 
by their Olympic sports. The Acropolis 
of Athens and the Coliseum of Rome are 
monuments not to rulers, but to peoples: 
and the memory of the laurel wreath of 
the victor outlasts that of dynasties. 
What was done in the Isles of Greece 
can be done as well in the valleys of the 
sun of the Southwest. Musical festivals 
in the open air: dramatic entertainments: 
Olympian games; agricultural exhibitions 
and carnival days: the plan of the Fiestas 
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Association is ambitious enough to in- 
elude them all. Our growth during the 
hist ten years has been directed almost 
exclusively along material lines. We have 
paid too much attention municipally to 
private enterprises and negte<te4 the rily 
beautiful. Where are our public library, 
our coliseum, our civic center: Echo only 
answers 'where?' We have thousands of 
art lovers, but no municipal auditorium; 
possessed of a love for athletic sports, 
we have no coliseum. While Los An- 
gles is famed as a city of beautiful 
homes, there has not been as yet an 
awakening of the public spirit necessary 
to provide homes for our art. our music 
and our athletic enterprises. While it is 
too much to expect the Fiestas Associa- 
tion to give us all these things, yet it is 
possible for it to take the lead in a move- 
ment that will bring them all in good 
season. The popularity of a charming 
hostess with an artistic salon never 
wanes. If Los Angele^as a community 
will but consent to play the part of 
hostess her house will always be well 
filled." 



A Brilliant Affair. 

Covers for 52 were laid Museum Night. 
Tuesday, January 20. in the banquet and 
reception room of the Woman's Museum 
Board at the new Museum. It proved to 
be the most brilliant of a series of bril- 
liant social gatherings held each week on 
Tuesday evening during the winter. Mrs. 
H. S. Kaune and Miss Manderfield, rep- 
resenting the Woman's Board were the 
hostesses and Mrs. M. B. Smith the cater- 
er. The artists had a table to themselves 
while at the othe? tables distinguished 
visitors from far and near were scattered 
among the local guests. Dr. Arthur T T p- 
ham Pope, for ten years teacher of art 
criticism and professor of philosophy at 
the University of California, In a ten 
minute talk paid eloquent tribute to San- 
ta Fe as the "most civilized spot" he had 
found on 5.500 miles of travel in the Unit- 
ed States, referring especially to tht 
community and civic work by the Mus- 
eum and the School of American Re- 
search, their influence on town planning, 
on public affairs, on art, architecture, li- 
terature and life. He referred to the spir- 
it of Santa Fe as manifested at the 



Museum supper as "Greek" in its passion 
for beauty and democracy. Mrs. Haskell 
of St. Louis, who has given recitals in 
all of the capitals of Europe and in all of 
the army camps in this country, delight- 
ed her audience with her inimitable reel* 
tations that covered the wide range of 
pathos, wit and humor. A discussion of 
new hotel plans, of federal building site 
and the viewing of the newest art, 
archaeological, ethnological and historical 
exhibits closed the evening's memorable 
gathering.— Santa Fe New Mexican. 



Episcopal School for Girls. 

At the Museum Night Supper on Janu- 
ary 13. at the suggestion of Colonel 
Ralph E. Twitchell. Rev. Walter Trow- 
bridge outlined possibilities for a girls' 
school at Santa Fe under Episcopal or 
at least, parish auspices. The picture he 
presented was so attractive that a resolu- 
tion by Colonel Twitchell to appoint a 
committee to further the plans for 
such a school was adopted. It is quite 
likely that beginning with the next school 
term a parish school will be under 
way on a small scale to expand into a 
school for the higher education of young 
women as means become available and 
pupils are procured. On the theory that 
many parents in less fortunate climes 
are looking toward the Southwest for edu- 
cational facilities and that Santa Fe is 
naturally an educational center, great 
hopes are entertained that the project 
will grow rapidly and prosper. The sixty 
guests at the supper also considered the 
entertainment of the Brooklyn Eagle ex- 
cursion in April which is to spend two 
days in Santa Fe. Plans for the new 
federal building just received from Wash- 
ington were examined, admired and dis- 
cussed. A hearty welcome was extended 
to the visiting artists and writers who 
had a table by themselves.— Santa Fe 
New Mexican. 



MUSIC IN THE SOUTHWEST 



Indian Songs by Jeancon. 

At the Museum Supper. January 27, J. 
A. Jeancon. sang beautifully, accompa- 
nied by Mrs. .Teancon on the piano, sev- 
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eral of his Indian songs not yet pub 
lished. 



Three Musicians on a Boat. 

Homer Grunn, the pianist, Charles W. 
Oadman, the composer, and Tsianina. the 
Indian prima donna, all of whom have 
given concerts at the Museum, join in 
signing' a picture postal card and greet- 
ings to the Museum from the U. S. S. 
New Mexico, which they visited as she 
lay in Los Angeles harbor on her way to 
San Diego. 



Christmas Songs by Natalie Curtis. 

"Mary's Baby," and "Dar's a Star In 
the East." six and seven part Christmas 
songs, collected from the singing of Ne- 
gros in Virginia and South Carolina, have 
been arranged and published by Mrs. 
Natalie Curtis Burlln of the Santa Fe 
Literary and Art Circle. They were sung 
by the Musical Art Society of New York 
recently and copies have been received 
from the publishers by the Museum Li- 
brary. 



Summer School for Piano Teachers. 

Albert F. Sievers. who established a 
summer school for piano teachers In San- 
ta Fe last year, writes from Marfa. Tex- 
as, that the outlook for the school the 
coming summer is very good. "The cor- 
diality shown us by you. the Museum 
staff and the townspeople was a valuable 
lesson and one, which if generally ac- 
corded, would go a long way toward 
friendlier relations everywhere." he 
writes. "Our Summer School for Piano 
Teachers proved more successful than 
expected for the first season and as 
things look now the next few years will 
see it grow into an institution of much 
benefit to us, the teachers and we hope, 
to Santa Fe. If the venture warrants it. 
T shall add other departments. Tn the 
future I will spend my winters in Boston 
and my summers in Santa Fe. Mrs. Siev- 
ers will return to Santa Fe the first week 
In April, myself following the latter part 
of May. I will send out my announce- 
ments in March and am very desirous of 
enclosing In each a booklet descriptive 
of the charms of Santa Fe. Will you 
please have your Chamber of Commerce 
send me such booklets?" 



Praise for Natalie Curtis Burlin. 

Natalie Curtis Burlin of the Santa Fe 
group of writers and a member of the 
Santa Fe Society of the Archaeological 
Institute receives enthusiastic praise in 
the current number of the "Southern 
Workman" which says: "Natalie Curtis 
Burlin, who 'is perhaps the most inspired 
folk-lorist in America,' has been working 
for many years with unfailing zeal for 
the recognition of the Negro art. and is 
much gratified that prominent musicians 
like Dr. Damrosch and Percy Grainger 
are now showing an appreciation of its 
value by including it in their programs. 
In a Christmas program full of wonder- 
ful music Dr. Damrosch gave place to 
two Negro Christmas 'spirituals' arrang- 
ed by Natalie Curtis Burlin from old 
melodies heard on St. Helena island — 
'Dar's a Star in the East on Chrismus 
Mo'n' and 'Mary Had a Baby.' In speak- 
ing of the reception given these songs by 
the vast audience, Mr. Krebhiel, 'the 
most authoritative music critic in Amer- 
ica.' says in the New York Tribune: "De- 
spite the rude simplicity of the words 
and the incongruous blending of the re- 
frain. 'De people keep a-comin' and the 
train done gone,' the effect was not at 
all humorous, but impressive, even elec- 
trifying. Indeed, the last song aroused 
such enthusiasm that the audience, a 
numerous company and fine in charac- 
ter, refused to leave the hall until there 
was a repetition. It was a new experi- 
ment, for we had 'spirituals' at a con- 
cert of the Society two years ago, beau- 
tifully and reconditely arranged by Mr. 
Burleigh, but Mrs. Burlin made a good 
and convincing demonstration of the pro- 
per treatment of folksongs of this char- 
acter. How a good folksong can be 
spoiled by too much sophistication was 
illustrated in the setting of the North 
Country number." 



INDIAN DRAMA AND 
DANCE 



The Tortuga Dance. 

"The Pueblos gave the Tortuga Dane 
at their village on New Year's Day. A 
r .umber of people went out from town *o 
see it."— Taos Valley News. 
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Christmas Dances. 

The Keres people gave four days to 
dancing at Cochitl during Christmas 
week. The Tewas at San Ildefonso and 
at San Juan staged the Matachina on 
Christmas Day forenoon. 



Indian Dance at Las Cruces. 

In front of the church at Tortugas near 
Las Cruces, the Indian Dance which has 
taken place there annually on Guadalupe 
Day from time immemorial was repeated. 
Just as at Santa Fe, there were bonfires 
on Guadalupe Eve. The Buffalo Dance 
was given at Tesuque the day following. 



Buffalo Dance at San Ildefonso. 

The most impressive feature of the 
spectacular Buffalo Dance Drama on 
January 23 at San Ildefonso was the 
driving in of the game from the moun- 
tains early in the morning. The buffalo 
hunters could be heard approaching from 
afar to the rhythm of the throbbing 
drums and could be seen surrounding the 
game, finally breaking into the Piaza in 
their striking buffalo costumes. About 
two score palefaces watched the amaz- 
ing: winter ceremony which continued un- 
.til sunset. 



Life In the Pueblo. 

in place of the Children's Christmas 
Pageant by Pueblo children which was 
to have been staged by Miss Willard at 
the Museum, a pageant visualizing chill 
life in a pueblo will be given right after 
Easter by children from among the Pue- 
blos. The presentation is .to be a feature 
of the entertainment to be provided for 
the Brooklyn Eagle excursion. The 
Brooklynites have also asked /or the 
presentation of the Matachina Dance, the 
fame of which' has traveled far and wide 
since the Santa Fe Fiesta. 



Basket Dance at Santa Clara. 

The basket dance, not often seen of 
late years, one of the most beautiful of 
Pueblo drama, will be given at Santa 
Clara some time in February. It is a 
winter drama and always precedes the 
acequla dances which are the first of the 
summer ceremonies. The drama pictures 
the delivery of the sea, which is In the 
keeping of the winter people, during the 



season of ice and snow, to the summer 
people so that the water may be utilized 
for nourishing the earth which is about 
to awake from her winter slumber. The 
legend of the contest between winter and 
summer is one of the most striking and 
beautiful in Pueblo mythology and one 
version is given by Bandelier. Another 
version ties it closely to the story of the 
Immortal youth and saviour, Posayama, 
the Montezuma and sun hero of Tewa 
legend. 



Art of the American Indian. 

Walter Pach in the January Dial has 
an admirable article of nine pages on the 
Art of the American Indian approaching 
the subject with sympathy and under- 
standing. He refers to the Museum of 
New Mexico with its collections and pro- 
tests vehemently against "our last great 
wrong against the Indian" not only coun- 
tenanced but advocated by such well- 
meaning but misled agencies as the In- 
dian Commission. He says in discussing 
this: "The men of the pueblos are want- 
ed as farm hands, herdsmen and labor- 
ers, the women as domestic servants. As 
long as the Indians hold to their 'heath- 
enish' beliefs, they will stay in their vil- 
lages and continue their 'useless' manner 
of life. And so the ideas which the Span- 
ish padres allowed to live until now, must 
be destroyed by the new missionaries of 
education and industry. Charges of Im- 
morality are trumped up against the an- 
cient ceremonies, and no device that 
could lead to their suppression and the 
turning of the Indians into useful citi- 
zens is considered too ugly for use — the 
end justifying the means: the end and the 
means, in fact, being altogether worthy 
of each other. * * • * And the white 
Americans should realize that a new un- 
derstanding of the Indians is important, 
not for their sake only, nor that we may 
come with clean conscience to our place 
in the international council that is to up- 
hold the rights of the weaker peoples. 
We need to realize that the Indians are 
not simply our wards, an unfortunate 
race to whom we owe something, but 
that there are great things to be learned 
from them if we save — or permit them to 
save— their ancient and beautiful cul- 
ture." 
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NEW YEAR'S GREETING 



I7ROM the Land of the Cactus and 

F Sage-brush. 

Jxmely Mesa and Indian Village, 

The Mission-Bells and the Prayer-Plumes 

Invoke from Those Above 

A Happy New Year 

Upon all the Beloved who are Absent. 

— Katherine P. Heald. 



SANTA FE 

/^•ITY of Holy Faith; .set high in circling 

snow-crowned hills. 
Where ends the road that leads across 

the world; 
Still dreaming of the past, slow-footed, 

that tracked the desert sands. 
City of Heart's Desire! No further place 

— the trail ends here. 

— Gerard Fountain, Now York City. 



THE DESERT HOLDS US THRALL! 

By T. D. McDougall, Desert Laboratory, 
Tucson, Ariz. 

SWERVING TRAILS to well and water- 
hole. 

Broad webs of caravan tracks. 

The thirsty way to Cibola's gold unfound 

of Coronado's men, 
Darfur's deep-scarred slave road to the 

Nile — a hundred hopeless days, 
Marco Polo's ancient route, — beaded with 

slow-moving burdens of tea and silk 
Penitential pilgrimages to shrines, 
Rapt journeys to sea and salt, 
Migrant races, drought driven, swarming 

ever West and South, 
Mirages near and far horizons, alluring. 

repelling. 

The ways of the desert hold us thrall! 

Vibrant downpour of noonday's yellow 
glare, 

Dust whirls wavering to the sky. 

Squat and creeping dunes, glinting peb- 
bled pavements, 

Wind-tossed sands of lost rivers. 

Brown-ribbed mountains, wide shimmer- 
ing valleys. 

Where shy life scuttles among the spiky 
shrubs 



Or seeks dry-tongued the shrinking 
pool — 

Nature's gray and grim grotesquerle 
Sting of flying sand, ache of thirst, fury 

of light— 
You hold us thrall. 

Buried cities, broken tools, shattered 

ornaments 
Discarded things of dear desire, 
Shards, and rock-carved hieroglyph mark 

where 

Spent peop.es, sun-worshippers all 
Sleep in cave, cliff, gravel and pyramid 
Rich memories of crowded yesterdays 
Upon these dream you of life 
Yet to pulse in your tense silences 
Each day a hushed and sudden dawn 
Dissolves in crinkly heat 
Ending in purpling slopes and high 

mounting sunsets 
A glowing prophecy that holds us thrall! 

The trails by well and water-hole 
And wide mesh of caravan tracks 
Run fr6m the things that were 
To the things to be 
Weaving that never ends 
Dawns and sunsets 
World old memories 
Dreams and prophecies 
You hold us thrall! 



HISTORY OF THE SOUTH 
WEST 



McClintock Is State Historian. 

Governor Campbell of Arizona has ap- 
pointed Col. James H. McCllntock, a 
Rough Rider, state historian, to succeed 
the late Thomas Edwin Farish. Colonel 
McClintock is the author of a three vol- 
ume history of Arizona and Mr. Farish 
before his death had completed eight 
volumes of a new history of the State. 
New Mexico has had no state historian 
since the death of Col. J. Franco Chaves. 
Colonel McClintock was for a number of 
years postmaster of Phoenix, Ariz. 



History of Slavery in America. 

A monograph, copyrighted, by Benja- 
min M. Read of Santa Fe, has appeared 
from the Amerika Press in St. Louis. It 
ca" and incidentally tells of the efforts 
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made by the Spanish authorities to pro- 
is "A Short History of Slavery in Ameri- 
tect the Indians. It is no doubt true, 
that so much of the beautiful in Indian 
culture remains to this day because of 
the tolerance of the Franciscan mission- 
aries and the protection afforded the In- 
dians in the Southwest and elsewhere by 
the Spaniards. 



Battle of Acoma. 

In the January number of the Francis- 
can Herald. Father Zephyrin Engelhardt 
of Santa Barbara, continues his Intensely 
interesting history of the "Franciscans in 
New Mexico." The chapter deals with the 
battle of Acoma. one of the most thrilling 
and romantic episodes - in the colonial his- 
tory of the Fnited States. The miracle 
of the leap from the beetling crag of the 
few survivors and the preparations for 
the avenging of the massacred Spaniards 
by 1A. Co!. Vicente de Zaldivar whose 
brother had been among the slain, are 
vividly described. It was on January 12, 
IHOS, they left San Juan de los Oahalleros. 
40 miles north of Santa Fe, and on Janu- 
ary 21, the feast of St. Agnes, they ar- 
rived at Acoma, so that this month the 
:{22d anniversary of the victory was cele- 
brated. 



MISSION ARCHITECTURE 



Mission Style of Architecture. 

John T. Comes, the noted Pittsburgh. 
Pa., architect, writes in The Fortnightly 
Review* for January 15. as follows: "The 
reason why the so-called Mission style 
has been found so interesting and beauti- 
ful is that it is indigenous to the soil, in 
fact was made from it, fulfills the es- 
sential requirements of good architecture 
by adhering closely to the laws of design, 
of honest and logical construction, is 
governed by local conditions of climate 
and material, and answers the practical 
needs. The buildings erected in this 
style have in them something of the rug- 
gedness and natural beauty of the moun- 
tains which form their background. 

"The exact adaptation of these works 
to the climatic conditions and the func- 
tions involved makes them classics. It is 



deemed by every writer on architecture 
from Vitrivius to Ferguson that art, as 
an art, consists primarily in meeting the 
requirements and, furthermore, in dis- 
creetly and tastefully disposing the struc- 
tural materials. 

"The merit of the Mission structures 
does not lie in the fact that they contain 
decorative elements of the Spanish Re- 
naissance. These details do not assist 
the composition, nor the masses, which 
are quite satisfactory without them. 

"It is. of course, a mistake to trans- 
plant this style to the colder climate of 
the north or east of this country, where 
it would be entirely out of place, but to 
the south and southwest these buildings 
exemplify logical, artistic, and economical 
building principles, without which no 
work of architecture can claim lasting 
distinction. 

"To quote from your esteemed contrib- 
utor: 'We are indeed ruled by fashion and 
catch phrases and too prone to set aside 
approved and old, in favor of doubtful 
new things.' The Mission buildings do not 
set aside old things, but. on the contrary, 
follow the oldest and sanest architectur- 
al principles, the neglect of which has 
brought architecture in this country to its 
lowest depths, lower perhaps than it has 
ever fallen in its whole varied history. 

"Once we grasp these basic principles 
and apply them to our building problems, 
as well, for example, as the saintly Fatti- 
er Junipero Serra applied them to his, the 
question of style, in capable hands, will 
take care of itself." 

— — — — — — — — — — ^— 
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Dallas. Texas: Mrs. S. C. Hamilton. 
Bishops Bodge: Mrs. C. C. Turner. New 
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York; Mrs. T. J. White, Sioux Falls; Lil- 
lian S. Byrnes, Raton, N. M. ; Mrs. J. B. 
Jenkin. Casa Grande, N. M.; Mrs. Mary 
Ellen Wood. New York City. 

Dues paid: Mrs. J. H. Heald. Albu- 
querque; Mrs. George S. Valliant, Albu- 
querque; Edward S. White, Elizabeth, N. 
J.; Michigan State Library, Lansing, 
Mich.; Jessie C. Bashforth, St. Louis; 
Ella Hawk, Winchester, 111. : Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher, Washington, D. C. ; Mrs. Helen 
Vlcuss, Hampton, Va. ; Jane Lothian, Al- 
buquerque; Nellie A. Hutchins, North 
Cambridge, Mass.; Alice J. A. Hall, Al- 
buquerque; Gladys J. Telfer, Boston; 
Chalmers L. Pancoast, New York City; 
J. R. DeMotte, Stanley, N. M.; Mrs. H. 
L Ardley, Dallas, Tex.; Mrs. S. C. Ham- 
ilton, Bishops Lodge; Adelaide Chamber- 
lain, Los Angeles: Mrs. C. C. Turner, 
New York City; Mrs. T. J. White, Sioux 
Falls; J. C. Pentzer, Lincoln, Neb.; Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, Albuquerque; 
Lillian S. Byrnes, Raton; Herbert W. 
Yeo, Las Cruces; Mrs. J. B. Jenkins, 
Casa Grande, Ariz. ; O. L. Houghton, New 
York City; Phyllis Page Leitch, New 
York City; Albert Reagan, Kayenta, 
Ariz.; Mrs. J. G. McNary, El Paso; Alex. 
Gusdorf, Taos; A. J. Griffin, Santa Fe; 
J. B. Gilchrist. Fierro, N. M.; Burt Har- 
wood, Taos; Mrs. Ansel O. Cole. Clinton, 
la.; J. F. Miller, Valley Ranch; W. Pres- 
ton Harrison, Los Angeles; Dr. Leigh K. 
Patton. Santa Fe; J. D. DeHuff, Santa 
Fe. 



From Gerald Cassidy: Two drawings in 
black and white: "The Desert," and "The 
Aviator." 

JANUARY CHRONOLOGi 

1. New Year's Reception by Woman's 

Museum Board. 

2. Batik Exhibit by Karl Winter. 

3. Exhibit by Lee Hirsch. 

4. Exhibit by Gerald Cassidy. 

5. Exhibit by F. Sacha. 

6. Batik Exhibit by Mrs. Craig. 

7. Rendition of "Los Pastores." 

13. Museum Night Supper. Drama 
League. Drinkwater's "Abraham 
Lincoln" by Miss Cooperrider. Re- 
view of New York Plays by Mrs. 
William J. Barker. 

18. Exhibit of Japanese Prints loaned by 
Nordfeldt. 



19. Exhibit of Norwegian Prints loaned 

by Nordfeldt. 
Visit of Vicente Blasco Ibanez. 

20. Museum Night Supper. Recital by 

Mrs. Haskell. Address by Profes- 
sor Arthur Upham Pope. Exhibit 
of Borrowdale Collection. 

21. Address by Professor Arthur Upham 

Pope on "Ireland." 

25. Rendition of "The Apparition of 

Our Lady of Guadalupe." 

26. Museum Night Supper. Musicals by 

J. A. Jeancon. Turquoise House 
Exhibit. 

27. Second Annual Exhibit of Middle 

West Artists. 

28. Rendition of Los Comanches. 



Mike, the New Mexico Museum Cat. 
By Jim Coffman. 

The mottled sunlight shining 

On striped fur 
More beauty gives to line and curve. 
His silken hair, all soft and warm, 

With quiet breathing sway and 
swerve. 

Ancient thoughts are hidden 

Beneath those lids, 
Covering eyes of yellow hues and black: 
Old thoughts of valiant fights and deeds 

Of mighty forbears, centuries back. 

Though but a beast he is, 

Of lesser weight 
And lesser intellect than I, 
Shall he have lesser share in fate 
When he comes, in his turn, to die? 

I think not when I read of beasts 

The Heavens hold; 
Described by men in mighty books of old. 
Is there no place of rest for such as he? 

Who says his soul has no eternity? 



SAN JUAN DE LOS CABAL LEROS 

It is pleasant to announce the report 
which has reached the Museum that the 
Indians of San Juan pueblo have ad- 
justed the differences which for some 
years have divided that pueblo into rival 
factions, and that they are to celebrate 
this happy event by all joining in giving 
the beautiful Basket-Dance on February 
4th. 
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THE RAILROAD RED BOOK 

Such is the title of "A magazine of 
the great intermountRin West" issued 
monthly by the Denver & Rio Granue. In 
a 300-page book of this character one ex- 
pects to find all the resources of the re- 
gion covered set forth from every pos- 
sible angle, and every attraction imagin- 
able held out to prospective tourist and 
settler and investor; and one expects also 
to find strewn through the pages views 
and advertisements of all sorts. In the 
last issue of this particular "Red Book," 
however, readers of El Palacio will find 
a considerable amount of publicity which 
would be impossible exactly in kind in 
any other part of the country. 

The larger part of the book relates to 
Colorado and Utah — naturally, as most of 
the D. & R. G. R. R. mileage lies in 
those states — and here is found a short, 
informing article on "Our National 
Purks" by the Hon. John L. Clum. head- 
ed by a cut of a tourist party at Spruce 
Tree House in the Mesa Verde; also an 
"ad" of Montezuma County, run by the 
county commissioners. The latter shows 
a sketch of ancient cliff-dwellings, and 
the invitation to visit "these wonderful 
ruins" ranks the bid to farmers, fruit- 
growers, and stockmen. 

Turning over to pages 250-278, one 
finds the section given to that part of 
New Mexico reached by the "Rio Grande." 
An excellent introductory article by Gov- 
ernor O. A. Larrazolo is followed by a 
fine resume of "New Mexico's Material 
and Spiritual Progress in 1919" by Paul 
A. F. Walter. The accompanying cuts 
show the prehistoric trail to Tsankawi, In 
the Bandelier National Monument, a 
l>eautiful glimpse of the New Museum, 
and an exceptionally good view of the Old 
Palace across a corner of the plaza with 
a hint of the New Museum in the back- 
ground through the foliage. 

The fine showing in material prosperi- 
ty which New Mexico makes, says Mr. 
Walter, "is the basis for activities along 
other lines which make the state doubly 
worth while to live in. School houses, 
churches, hospitals, colleges, orphans' 



homes, child welfare service, scientific 
and research activities, libraries, art gal- 
leries, women's clubs, civic associations, 
are flourishing as never before. . . . 
This intellectual and cultural life reaches 
its finest flowering in the capital city, 
where the Museum of New Mexico and 
School of American Research form the 
nucleus around which are gathering the 
influences which are making New Mexico 
a really great state, which give it fame 
even in foreign lands, and which draw to 
the commonwealth the artists and writ- 
ers who never tire of rediscovering the 
wonders and beauties of the state and 
proclaiming them to the ends of the 
world. More worth-while publicity has 
come to New Mexico through these ac- 
tivities than is given, perhaps, any other 
state In the Union." And Mr. Walter 
goes on to give emphasis to his state- 
ment by reviewing the work of many of 
the artists and writers who have been 
thus drawn to Santa Fe, and closes with 
a spirited account of the Santa Fe Fiesta 
of last fall, already well known to read- 
ers of El Palacio. 




Photo by Wesley Bradfield 
By Lee F. Hersch 

STILL LIFE 
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PENITENTE ALTAR PAINTING FORMERLY IN THE MORADA AT TAOS. 

This painting - , according to tradition, was painted by a Franciscan in the early 
days of the Spanish Conquest of New Mexico. It is on buffalo hide, G feet 6 inches 
long and 5 feet 5 Inches wide. The colors are well fixed. The stains on the picture 
are blood as are the wound marks on the Christ, being splashed there from scourg- 
ings in such quantities that it ran be flecked off. In 1710. the painting, is reported 
to have been in the chapel of Captain Sebastian Martinez, at La Villa. Rio Arriba 
county, a few miles from San Juan. One of the daughters of Captain Sebastiun 
Martinez married Don Carlos Fernandez in Taos, and the painting went to him and 
after his death found its way to the morada from which it disappeared some years 
ago. Similar paintings are to be found in the collection of the Historical Society 
in the Museum of New Mexico. 
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THE COUNTRY OF THE PUEBLOS 

Painting by Fremont Ellis exhibited at the Museum of New Mexico. 
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Photograph by Wesley Bradfield. 

"ABE" SPIEGELBERG 

Painting by Nordfeldt exhibited at the Museum of New Mexico. 
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FATHER ZEPHYRIN AND THE PENITENTES. 



J7DITOR EL PALACIO:— My atten- 
tion was called to an article in 
the January,' 1920, issue of your inter- 
esting Journal under the caption of 
"Los Hermanos Penitentes." May it 
please you to allow me space to make 
some corrections and remarks on the 
subject treated at such length. To 
prevent misunderstanding, however, 1 
wish to declare that I speak for my- 
self only, and from an historical view- 
point. 

The writer in El Palacio starts out 
to justify the bloody and repulsive 
orgies of the Penitentes by compar- 
ing them with the altogether un- 
bloody and touching Miracle Plavs, 
with the "Los Pastores." with the 
"Apparition of Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe." and even with the wonderful 
Passion Play of Oberammergau. The 
last mentioned, the writer says, is 
done in a more commercial way. Now, 
the players of that drama have been 
offered any sum if they would enact 
the scenes outside their village. But 
in every instance they refused point- 
blank. The Oberammergau Play is 
presented only every ten years; only 
the most pious men and women, ex- 
emplary children of the Church, are 
allowed to take part; and all is done 
in fulfillment of a vow made centuries 
ago out of gratitude for signal favors 
received from God. Visitors or no visi- 
tors, the play is enacted; but not a 
drop of blood is shed, nor does any 
one suffer the slightest bodily in- 
jury. Nothing of which can be applied 
to the Penitentes of New Mexico. 

The writer in El Palacio endeavors 
to show that the bloody orgies of the 
Penitentes date back centuries; yes, 
even the Aztecs are made to contrib- 
ute their share, whereas the Aztecs 
had as little to do with them as the 
man in the moon. The writer further 
claims that the Third Order of St. 
Francis was founded in the four- 
teenth century, whereas St. Francis, 
its founder, lived in the early part of 
the thirteenth centurv and estab- 
lished his Third Order in 1221. He 



founded it for men and women in the 
world, who aspired to Christian per- 
fection according to approved regula- 
tions and under the guidance of the 
Catholic Church. 

Again, the writer would have even 
Don Juan de Onate among the patron 
saints of the Penitentes, because on 
Good Friday he and his following, 
each one by himself, the Franciscan 
missionaries included, went through 
the corporal mortification of scourg- 
ing, but from motives much loftier 
than the Penitentes manifest. It 
would be a libel on Onate to class 
him with the modern Penitentes. He 
was after all a dutiful son of Mother 
Church, and would be nothing less, 
something the Penitentes are not. 

Yes, from the beginning the Fran- 
ciscan missionaries in New Mexico in- 
troduced the Third Order of St. Fran- 
cis among the white settlers. But in 
those days as well as at the present 
day, only such were admitted as 
members as desired to lead a life of 
detachment from the world, without 
neglecting their household or family 
or business duties. They obliged 
themselves to practice the Command- 
ments of God and of the Church faith- 
fully; they fostered especially frater- 
nal charity; in short, as St. James 
says, thev strove to keep themselves 
unspotted from this world, with 
thoughts on eternity, all of which 
rendered them cheerful neighbors 
rather than morose and gloomy fanat- 
ics. Scourging, flagellations, or any- 
thing of the kind were net prescribed 
nor even recommended. Such were 
the members of the Third Order in 
New Mexico, down to the forepart of 
the nineteenth century, when through 
the malignance of politicians of the 
Carranza stripe, the Franciscans were 
driven from their monasteries and 
from their missions, and consequent- 
ly also from New Mexico. Then it 
was that the Tertiaries of New Mex- 
ico lo?t their spiritual guides. Being 
left to themselves, they gradually de- 
generated and, through ignorance at 
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first, and later through something 
worse than ignorance, introduced the 
horrible bloody practices now ob- 
served by the Penitentes, who have 
nothing in common with the true Ter- 
tiaries of early days, save the names 
of their officials. 

Let it be clearly understood, as 
with St. Francis and his brethren of 
the First Order, the characteristic 
trait of true Tertiaries is that they 
first and last and all the time are un- 
equivocally subject to the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities. St. Francis forbade 
his disciples to open their mouths to 
preach even the Gospel in a diocese 
where the Bishop objected to them. 
In the first and in the last chapter of 
his Rule. St. Francis strictly submits 
himself and his Order to obedience to 
the Holy See. Likewise, he and they 
similarly respected the Bishops of the 
Church, so that they would do nothing 
that these ecclesiastical authorities 
disapproved. How is it with the Peni- 
tentes? Notwithstanding that their 
shocking practices have been con- 
demned by the Archbishops of Santa 
Fe, and they were forbidden to re- 
ceive the Sacraments, the worst pun- 
ishment that can be inflicted, these 
misguided people continue obstinate. 
For what, purpose? To please Christ? 
Impossible. He has said, "Hear the 
Church." But this they will not do. 
To have their sins forgiven? But 
Christ has appointed a clear and 
clean means to that end, and it does 
not consist in slashing the back, or 
scourging with thorns, or nailing a 
fellow-being to a cross, no matter at 
the tune of whatever sacred hymns. 
So much for the history of the mat- 
ter. Now a suggestion. 



It is my firm conviction that the 
folly and wicked abuse would stop 
within less than three years, if the 
Hermano Mayor, and whatever 
rogues abet him in the nonsense, 
were given a dose of the medicine he 
and they induce some ignorant 
wretch to take: if, for instance, on 
Ash Wednesday he and they were 
seized and given twice a week, on 
Monday and Thursday, till Holy Week 
inclusive, twenty-five lashes on the 
bare back with a raw hide, at the 
hands of a cowboy, a six-footer, and 
at the lively tune of Yankee Doodle, 
and after each application were 
locked up and fed on bread and 
water, except on Sundays when they 
could have their fill. 

As to writers, paid or unpaid, who 
want to bolster up this blasphemous 
abuse of the Penitentes, let them 
study history a little better and state 
facts, not dreams. From the jumble 
in the description, I quote just this 
one bit of lucid information. Speaking 
of the procession to the morada, the 
knowing writer says, "Here the popu- 
lace of the country is gathered and 
the services of the Tinieblas (earth- 
quake) are held," whatever that 
means. According to my dictionary, 
tinieblas means darkness, and here 
refers to the tenebrae, the most 
sacred, touching and solemn chant- 
ing of Matins and Lauds on the last 
three days of Holy Week. This the 
ignorant fanatics turn into a horrible 
travesty. 

Very respectfully, 

ENGELHARDT, O. F. M. 

FR. ZEPHYRIN 

Santa Barbara, California. 



AN AMERICAN WEDDING 

(By Horace S. Poley). 



AT EARLY twilight one evening, I 
** witnessed a most interesting In- 
dian ceremony at the Cliff Dwellings 
in the canon at Manitou Springs, Col- 
orado. The brilliant coloring of the 
Colorado sunset had nearly all disap- 



peared from the sky but there was a 
warm pink afterglow brightening up 
the whole scene as the little company 
of Pueblo Indians left their adobe 
house and came out upon the plaza. 
The bride, Petra Sousa, a pretty lit- 
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tie Santa Clara girl, was attired in a 
beautiful dress of light gray colored 
buckskin as soft as velvet, a deep 
fringe of cut bucksin at the bottom of 
the overskirt for decoration, and a 
long cape of the same material over 
bar shoulders completed the costume 
and emphasized the girlish lines of 
her slender figure. Her beautiful long 
black hair was parted on the right 
side of her head and hung in two 
loose strands in front of her shoul- 
ders, and she wore high moccasins 
upon her feet. 

The groom, Jose Tafoya, a Santa 
Clara Pueblo also, and an over-seas 
veteran of the 315th Engineers of the 
90th Division, proudly wore his Uncle 
Sam uniform. He had obtained the 
necessary license and early in the day 
they were married by the priest in 
the little Catholic church in Manitou. 
But Jose also wanted to have the full 
ceremony of his tribe. So Pedro Ca- 
jeta of his pueblo of Santa Clara ar- 
ranged the details and performed the 
rite as handed down by Tewa tradi- 
tion. 

When all was in readiness, the bea- 
con fire of sweet smelling pinon twigs 
was lighted so that all the pueblo and 
any strangers who might be near, 
would know that the ceremony was 
about to begin, and that all were wel- 
come and invited to be present. 

With Chief Pedro in the lead, the 
gioom, bride, drummer and the others 
following in single file, they formed a 
line west of the fire and facing to- 



wards the east. They then circled 
oncf around the fire and Pedro charg- 
ed the groom as to his duties and to 
be ever faithful to his wife. Then 
taking from the groom a silver neck- 
lace. 1 if present to his bride, Pedro 
placed it around her neck with much 
ceremony. 

A double-necked vase or water 
pitcher, especially decorated, upon 
one side with a deer-head represent- 
ing the man's clan and on the other a 
rising sun for that of the girl, was 
now produced and Pedro presented it 
to the man who took a drink and then 
to the woman who also partook of 
the water, Pedro explaining that the 
vase was symbolic of their marriage, 
thai while there were two vases ap- 
parently there was really only one 
and if you attempted to separate 
them they were both broken and 
neither could hold any of the life-giv- 
ing water, an especially apt symbol- 
ism when one remembers their semi- 
arid country. The vase was then de- 
posited on the ground in front of the 
fire and the whole company danced 
around the plaza several times. 

Next there were a number of spe- 
cial dances very well executed by 
members of the party, the Eagle 
dance by Pedro was especially good 
and finally the bride and groom cir- 
cled around the fire. This completed 
the ceremony and the whole party re- 
ceived the congratulations of quite a 
company of visitors who had assem- 
bled to witness the wedding. 



THE MODERNIST AND HIS ART. 

(By Ruth Laughlin Barker) 



1V/IODERNIST ART is the new-born 
iVA child of the twentieth century 
but his direct ancestral line includes, 
as grandfathers, such well known 
names as Giotto and Botticelli. And, 
by a curious disparity, the same tend- 
encies which we admire in Giotto, 
who has been called master for sev- 
en centuries, we condemn as freakish 
in Cezanne who has been known as 



an artist for only 10 or 15 years. 

Beginning with a sympathetic de- 
scription of Giotto, the story-teller, 
Miss Willard gave an illuminating 
talk upon Modernist Art before the 
Santa Fe Woman's Club at the mus- 
eum Tuesday evening. Giotto, she 
said, was primarily a story-teller with 
an Italian's love of the dramatic. He 
had told the story of the Virgin Mary, 
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her birth and presentation at the tem- 
ple many times, but atter all that was 
only a word o'mouth version which 
might be forgotten overnight. Then 
he painted the story around the walls 
of the church so that it might 
live forever in the eyes of the peas- 
ants of that village. 

The fresco remained and with 
the centuries people came from all 
over the world to see this story- 
picture. They went away with the 
satisfied feeling of a child who has 
heard the story many times and has 
finally seen it illustrated just as he 
had always dreamed it. The faces of 
Mary and her mother, of the high 
priest and others, are, however, de- 
void of expression. But in the draw- 
ing of the figure of the mother, an 
almost shapeless form, one feels the 
tremulous anxiety of the Anna that 
the little Mary shall behave proper- 
ly. And it is in transmitting this 
reflex emotion to the spectator that 
Giotto may be recognized as an an- 
cestor of the modernist school. 

Expressive form is the goal of the 
modernist artist, because he believes 
that in its simplicity it makes the 
most direct emotional appeal to the 
spectator. In giving form to this ex- 
pressiveness it sometimes seems nec- 
essary to him to depart from the set 
lines by which the conventional art- 
ist depicts noses or mountains. Miss 
Willard pointed out that in Boticelli's 
"Birth of Venus" one shoulder of 
Venus was sloping and the other was 
square, but it was just by changing 
such a line that the figure gave one 
the impression of grace and lightness. 
The modernist artist does not bother 
about the defects which the conven- 
tional school would class as lack of 
perspective and bad proportions of 
the mass as a whole expresses emo- 
tion. The wind and sand of Egypt 
has cut away all detail of the Sphinx, 
yet there is no other monument in the 
world which gives such a lasting im- 
pression of dignity and power — an 
example of mass expressing emotion. 
Bewildered at First 

Miss Willard described her bewil- 
derment when she was first inducted 



into a modernist exhibit. Evidently 
it is a process of education, like the 
taste for tomatoes — the "love apples" 
which our grandfathers regarded not 
only as ill-flavored, but poisonous! 
She told of one apostle of the Kinetic 
school and his attempt to give his im- 
pressions of crossing Brooklyn bridge, 
not done from the conventional angle 
of showing other people crossing the 
bridge, but a series of single views 
placed one after the other on the can- 
vas just as each object came within 
his view. This school in particular 
makes an effort to express upon static 
canvas, movement flowing through 
the picture, the uninterrupted move- 
ment which never ceases in nature. 
The modernist artist regards his pic- 
ture as merely a frame put over so 
much landscape which continues on 
every side, while the conventional 
artist composes his landscape with 
cne central point as a focus, making 
all other lines in the picture concen- 
trate upon this one spot, his compo- 
sition being limited by and within 
his frame. Von Gluck tries to rep- 
resent in his landscapes not a bit of 
pretty scenery but a portion of the 
earth, trying to bring to one con- 
sciousness the inner force of the 
earth which has pushed up mountains 
and hills. 

The Creative Impulse. 

The creative impulse is the charac- 
teristic of the twentieth century. It 
is the force which impels men to 
leave the long-traveled roads and ex- 
plore new fields. It is the yeast 
which is leavening every manifesta- 
tion of art and religion. It is consist- 
ent that the modernist movement 
should come at the same time that 
mysticism becomes dominant in reli- 
gion, for conventional art was con- 
cerned with reality and material phil- 
osophy while modernist art depends 
on its appeal to the emotions and the 
spirit. Emotion coming through and 
creating form is the basis of all new 
tendencies in all the arts. 

A Stimulating Talk. 

Miss Willard's talk was so stimulat- 
ing that it led the uninitiated to ask 
questions about the new art, which 
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were ably answered by Miss Willard 
and Mr. Nordfeldt. It is such a talk 
as this one, and the discussion which 
followed it which shows that art has 
come to have a definite meaning in 
the lives of the inhabitants of Santa 
Fe as well as the artists which have 
come here to paint. It is the kind of 
community gathering which gives 



Santa Fe its reputation for being dif- 
ferent from most small towns, east 
or west, and the thing we should par- 
ticipate in and encourage, especially 

when the lecturer has the charm 
and broad understanding of her sub- 
ject which Miss Willard showed. — 
New Mexican. 



FRIENDS OF AMERICAN ART 



THE FUNDS at the disposal of the 
Museum for the purchase of 
works of art are so meager that most 
of the artists of Santa Fe and Taos 
are unrepresented in the collection of 
paintings at the Museum. It has been 
a source of much regret to South- 
western art lovers that artists of 
acknowledged note and power have 
come to New Mexico, have painted 
and produced splendidly, and then 
have left for their homes and studios 
in New York and elsewhere without 
the Museum being able to acquire at 
least one of their paintings. It is true, 
that Mr. Frank Springer and several 
other friends of the Museum have 
purchased and presented paintings to 
the Museum and that a little has 
been contributed from Museum funds 
and by the Archaeological Society to 
acquire works of art but much more 
in this line will have to be done In 
order to place the Museum in its 
rightful pcsition in the American art 
field. Recently, Mrs. Levi A. Hughes, 
president of the Women's Museum 
Board, took the initiative and ar- 
ranged for the purchase of fine paint- 
ings by F. Sacha, the distinguished 
Russian artist who occupied a studio 
at the Museum during the winter, and 
the well known painter and etcher, 
B. J. O. Nordfeldt. Part of the funds 
were contributed by the Archaeologi- 
cal Society, part by the Museum it- 
self, while the remainder is being con- 
tributed by friends of Southwestern 
Art. It is hoped that volunteer con- 
tributions will be sent by readers of 
El Palacio, for as funds accumulate 
and permit, other purchases will be 



made until no great artist who has 
made the Southwest his theme will 
be unrepresented in the Museum col- 
lection. 

The painting purchased from Sacha 
is a realistic bit of work aglow with 
the brilliant color which character- 
izes Mr. Sacha's art. It is the pic- 
ture of a miner's cabin in an aspen 
forest, near Questa, Taos County. 
While it is purely a work of art it is 
also historically a record of a pass- 
ing phase in the development of the 
Southwest. Critics who have seen the 
painting, declare it to be one of the 
best as yet produced in the South- 
west. This can also be said of the 
Nordfeldt painting of the Antelope 
Dance which is the second acquisi- 
tion. It too is realism, but more de- 
cidedly in the vein of the modernist 
Representing as it does this beau- 
tiful Autumn ceremony of the Pu- 
eblos, it is also historically and eth- 
nologically a prize, for it is in paint- 
ings of this class that the Museum 
hopes to gain pre-eminence. When 
one remembers that the French gov- 
ernment purchased one of Miss Grace 
Ravlin's superb Pueblo dance pictures 
and other Museums have taken pride 
in adding to their collections similar 
paintings from the brush of men and 
women who have painted in the 
Southwest, it seems pitiful indeed 
that thus far, the Museum does not 
own one painting of that sort. How- 
ever, that is being remedied now, and 
it is hoped that every lover of Amer- 
ican art who can do so, will contrib- 
ute something to enable the discharge 
of the debt for which Mrs. Hughes 
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has obligated herself and to accumu- 
late funds for future similar pur- 
chases. 



PAINTERS AND PICTURES 



Robert Henri and His Work. 

The following appreciation of Rob- 
ert Henri and his work is taken from 
the March Bulletin of the Toledo Mus- 
eum of Art, where it appears accom- 
panied by a cut of his painting "Ca- 
thedral Woods": 

"The Museum acquired from its last 
annual summer exhibition of Ameri- 
can Art the painting by Robert Henri 
entitled "Cathedral Woods." The pur- 
chase was made with proceeds from 
the Frederick B. and Kate L. Shoe- 
maker fund and it makes a notable 
addition to our rapidly growing col- 
lection of American paintings. 

"Robert Henri's work was first 
shown in the Toledo Museum of Art 
twelve years ago at which time ten 
canvases were hung in an exhibition 
of paintings by eight American artists 
known then as The Eight, including 
Glackens, Lawson, Luks, Davis, Pen- 
dergast, Shinn and Sloan. Henri with 
his associates injected a new and 
healthy element into American art. 
His influence has constantly been for 
good and his achievement and recogni- 
tion have been exceptional. 

"Robert Henri was born in Cincin- 
nati in 1865. He comenced his studies 
at the Pennsylvania Academy and 
continued them in Paris. Spain and 
Italy. He has to his credit a long 
list of awards from American and 
foreign exhibitions, and his works 
have been purchased by the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery. Paris; the Chicago Art 
Institute. Carnegie Institute, Metro- 
politan Museum, Brooklyn Institute, 
the National Arts Club, the Albright 
Gallery, Buffalo and many other im- 
portant museums. (The Museum of 
New Mexico in "Dieguito," possesses 
one of the finest Indian portraits 
from his brush). 

Each year Mr. Henri has sent from 
one to a dozen of his paintings to 



our exhibitions and many times we 
have longed to retain some of them 
permanently but lack of funds has 
always made it impossible. The Shoe- 
maker bequest now makes it possible 
for the Museum to acquire one or 
more good paintings annually. Fred- 
erick L. Shoemaker was one of the 
charter members and until his death 
a trustee of the Museum. He was 
deeply interested in all its doings and 
he was the first to provide a perma- 
nent fund for the acqusition of ob- 
jects of art. A century hence this 
fund will still be performing its func- 
tion and the memory of Mr. and Mrs. 
Shoemaker will forever blossom like 
the recurring flowers of spring in the 
community they loved. 

"The acquisition therefore of this 
painting by Henri awakens many 
trains of thought and sees the reali- 
zation of some of our hopes. The 
canvas sets forth the calm and grand- 
eur of the deep woods. No photo- 
graph nor reproduction can do it jus- 
tice. The old Gothic Cathedrals were 
supposed to reflect the majesty of the 
forest and in this canvas we have the 
feeling almost of cathedral impres- 
siveness shot with bejewelled shafts 
of sunlight through a great rose win- 
dow. It is a splendid piece of paint- 
ing and we are mcst happy in its 
possession." 

Los Angeles Recipient of Paintings. 

From the "American Art News" of 
February 14th is taken the following 
item, of interest to Santa Feans be- 
cause of its reference to several art- 
ists well known here: "Mr. and Mrs. 
William Preston Harrison, who have 
recently returned from a six months' 
trip in the Orient, have made a New 
Year's present to Ix:s Angeles of sev- 
en new paintings, in addition to the 
collection of Contemporary American 
Art presented by them to the Museum 
in March, 1918. The new pictures in- 
clude examples of some of the most 
prominent American artists. Walter 
MacEwen is represented by "An In- 
terlude." a large genre, rich in color 
and well handled. Robert Henri's ex- 
ample is the little "Pepita of Santa 
Fe." one of the best of the new group. 
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A beautiful nude in a leafy wood is 
"Sous Bois," by Lawton Parker; 
"Spring Twilight," by Charles H. Da- 
vis is typically poetic in feeling and 
rich in color; and "Indian at Stream," 
by Victor Higgins, "New Mexico 
Landscape," by Walter Ufer, and 
"Sunny Morning," by Charles C. Cur- 
ran make up the group of seven can- 
vases. The artists represented in the 
new donation have been among the 
most notable prize winners of the 
past few years: Parker, Davis, Cur- 
ran and Higgins have each won the 
$1,000 Altman Prize at the National 
Academy during the past three years; 
Cfer took the W. A. Clark prize at 
the National Academy in 1918, Mac- 
Ewen, the Proctor Prize in 1919, and 
Davis has just been awarded the 
$1500 Clark Prize at the Corcoran Ex- 
hibit, just closed at Washington." 

HELEN B. WOOD. 
* * * * 

Paintings by Indians in New York. 

Sheldon Parsons, Art Director of 
the Museum, has just received the 
following "first impression" of the 
reception of the Indian drawings re- 
cently sent to New York City from 
the Museum: 

"My dear Mr. Parsons: — Last 
night's opening of the Independent 
Exhibition was a fearful jam of peo- 
ple, the like unknown since the Inde- 
pendent Show of twelve years ago on 
35th Street between 6th and 5th Aves. 
(perhaps you remember it). The ele- 
vators to the roof galleries had more 
than they could do. For two hours a 
solid mass jammed the lower floor, 
thousands of people literally surged 
through the galleries trying to see 
pictures. They will all have to come 
again. Tt was impossible to pause.. 

"The Indian drawings are a great 
success both with the knowing ones 
and the 'hoi polloi.' Thank you for 
all your trouble. We had them framed. 
They look fine (some from Mabel 
Dcdge helped the group). I am look- 
ing forward to Santa Fe again this 
summer and to seeing you all again. 
The Museum of Santa Fe seems to me 
to be creating a very genuine art at- 
mosphere, a comfortable art atmos- 



phere in fact, one in which artists 
may breathe, which is an unusual 
thing in art atmospheres. 

"Thanking you again and looking 
to see you in June, 
Yours, 

JOHN SLOAN. 
"Will send Independent catalogues 
in a day or two. The crowd last night 

exhausted our first printing." 

* * * 

On Exhibit in Los Angeles. 

The first International Print Mak- 
ers' Exhibition is open at Los Ange- 
les and will continue until April 4, 
at the County's Museum of History, 
Science and Art. The printed cata- 
logue in its foreword says: "We 
would respectfully call the attention 
of picture lovers to the fact, that the 
present exhibit is one of the most im- 
portant representations of Graphic 
Art that has been shown in America 
for some years, containing as it does 
work by nearly all of the best-known 
artists of France, England, Canada 
and the United States." Among those 
exhibiting are Gustave Baumann 
who is represented by three of his 
colored woodblock prints shown re- 
cently at Santa Fe; John W. Cotton, 
who was in Santa Fe some two years 
ago who shows six European color 
aquatints and etchings, and Ralph M. 
Pearson of Ranchos de Taos, who 
shows four of his etchings exhibited 

last year here at Santa Fe. 

* * * 

An Artists' Union. 

It appears that a union has recent- 
ly been organized in Paris of French 
graphic and plastic artists and con- 
siderable discussion and amusement 
has arisen in New York City over the 
proposal to form a similar union 
there. A recent issue of the New 
York Evening Telegram features this 
discussion, and two of the artists 
quoted are well known in Santa Fe. 
In opposition to the idea appears a 
statement from Mr. John Sloan, who 
says "in spite of my great interest in 
organizations in the industries. I have 
an instinctive feeling against it 
among the artists. I also have a rea- 
son which is clear in my mind. I be- 
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lieve notwithstanding the stated aim 
of the guild or syndicate, 'the defense 
of mutual interests/ that under pres- 
ent social conditions such an organi- 
zation would desire to and would ac- 
quire power and I believe that the 
only desirable form of power is bet- 
ter called self-control and that all 
power save this is pernicious. In my 
opinion what the artist needs most is 
opportunity to freely show the work 
of his hand and brain, and such op- 
portunity is offered by the Society of 
Independent Artists in their Fourth 
Annual Exhibition at the Waldorf this 
j ear." 

On the other hand, Mr. Robert Hen- 
ri favors such an association, as he 
believes that it would most likely ren- 
der great service to the profession 
and in fact to all who are really in- 
terested in art. He sees a special 
advantage in securing through this 
means of a fair percentage to the art- 
ists of the advanced value of their 
works in sales. The question of tariff 
on art which came up recently found 
the artists in no state of unity to dis- 
cuss or deal with the subject. A 
third argument which he advances as 
of most vital interest to the artist is 
the quality of the materials he uses. 
"I can see a self protective artists' 
association employing its own chem- 
ist to watch over and analyze the 
products which manufacturers put on 
the market for artists' use, and in 
case of need having its own shop and 
■workman to produce, if the merchant 
manufacturers fail, a quality of can- 
vasses and other products useful to 
the several kinds of art workers." 
Mr. Henri also thinks that such a 
guild might to advantage retain a 
lawyer for the benefit of its mem- 
bers. "In addition to a chemist and 
a lawyer, it is easy to see that there 
are men of science and of the law 
who would consider their free serv- 
ices on an advisory committee as an 
honor, rendering their service freely 
for the advancement and conservation 
of the arts." Opinion on the matter 
seems about evenly divided, for of 
two other Independent exhibitors who 
express opinions, Mr. Arthur W. Dow, 



director of the Department of Fine 
Arts in Columbia University, is op- 
posed to such a union, while it is 
favored by Annetta J. St. Gaudens, 
niece of the famous sculptor and her- 
self a sculptor and annual exhibitor 

with the Independents. 

* * * 

New Artist at Taos. 

Says the Taos Valley News: "Miss 
Burge, a painter from the East, ac- 
companied by her sister, arrived last 
week in Tacs for a short stay, and 
are occupying a studio on the Loma. 
The young ladies spent the winter in 
California and express their regret for 

not coming to Taos earlier." 

* * * 

Paintings by Birger Sandzen. 

"The work of Birger Sandzen," il- 
lustrated with reproductions of the 
paintings exhibited at Santa Fe, is 
the most notable contribution to the 
latest number of the International 
Studio, which is a superbly illustrat- 
ed number, not only half-tones but a 
number of color plates adding to the 
charm of the publication. The seventh 
exhibition at the Corcoran, in which 
Taos and Santa Fe artists figured 
conspicuously, is reviewed. The first 
article in the number is on "Ameri- 
can Indian Basketry." "The Art of the 
Theater." "David Edstrom. Sculptor," 
"The Sculpture of Ernest Cole," "J. 
Hamilton Mackenzie, Painter and 
Etcher," "The Art of C. R. W. Nevin- 
son," are conspicuous in a wealth of 
material which makes the issue one 
of the handsomest and most interest- 
ing that has come to the Museum Li- 
brary table the past week. 

* * * 

Polasek's Exhibit of Sculpture. 

Alvin Polasek, the sculptor, who 
made two visits to Santa Fe last year, 
has just closed his exhibit at Chicago 
given under the auspices of the Re- 
naissance Society in the Classics 
Building of Chicago University. He 
made the opening address on "The 
Art of the Sculptor." Mr. Polasek is 
head of the Department of Sculpture 
at the Art Institute and has had many 
honors, among them the award of the 
Prix de Rome at the American Aca- 
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demy in Rome, the Widener gold med- 
al at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts and the Logan medal at 

the Art Institute of Chicago. 

* * * 

International Jury Announced. 

Director John W. Beatty of the De- 
partment of Fine Arts of the Carne- 
gie Institute, Pittsburgh, announces 
that the International Jury of Award 
for the Nineteenth International Exhi- 
bition which opens on April 29. has 
been elected, the director being presi- 
dent of the Jury. In addition to Di- 
rector Beatty, the jury consists of: 
Julius Olsson of England; Andree 
Dauchez of France; Emil Carlsen. an 
American artist of Danish birth; 
Bruce Crane. Charles H. Davis. 
Charles Hawthorne, Edward W. Red- 
field. W. L. Lathrop, Gardner Symons, 
and Edmund C. Tarbell. 



INDIANS AND INDIAN LIFE 



Unusual Visitor Brings Valuable Gift. 

A descendant of a very old family of 
Tewa Indians, that carries a tradition 
of friendship with the Spanish from 
the early days of the reconstruction. 
Aniceto Suazo of Santa Clara, and 
his wife spent the day in town yes- 
terday. He is one of the best posted 
and most reliable of the older men of 
the Pueblo, and his knowledge of the 
ancient lore and the mysterious cere- 
mcnies of the Tewas is exact and 
profound. Mr. Suazo brought as a 
parting gift to her friend. Mr. Jean- 
con, a beautifully modeled copy of a 
very ancient sacred meal bowl. 

— New Mexican. 
* * * 

Photographs of Indian Dances. 

The photographs of the recent bas- 
ket and buffalo dances at San llde- 
fonso taken by Wesley Bradfield of 
the Museum, are, perhaps, the best 
ever taken of those two impressive 
dramatic ceremonirs. Mr. Bradfield 
has begun a special, detailed study of 
Indian ceremonies, especially dances, 
both from the ethnological and pic- 
torial standpoints. His photographs 



make a minute record of costume, 
symbolism, motion, gestures and atti- 
tude. He is gathering all that tradi- ' 
tion has to say about the meaning 
and interpretation of the dances and 
correlates this information with his 
observations. The deeper and broad- 
er the study of these beautiful cere- 
monies the more convincing the idea 
that they are of the deepest signifi- 
cance not only from the standpoints 
of ethnology, religion and folklore but 

also as to psychology and history. 
* * * * 



MUSEUM WORK AND 
EVENTS 



Modern Poetry. 

The third lecture of his course on 
"Modern Poetry" was given by Mr. 
Glenway Wescott at the Museum. 
Mr. Wescott Is to take up modern 
psychological and philosophical 
thought as present in the work of the 
new poets and the modern novelists. 

—New Mexican. 

* * * 

Natural History Museum. 

Just as the Museum of New Mex- 
ico has been hoping for a natural his- 
tory museum, so the Museum at 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been planning 
for one in the great city on the Lakes. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Cleve- 
land has new gotten behind the pro- 
ject and promises to push it to suc- 
cess. 

* * * 

The Season's Visitors. 

Although the tourists are not so 
plentiful as during the spring and 
summer months, there are always a 
few stranger*! in town who make good 
u^-e of the Museum galleries and the 
reading room. At almost any hour of 
the dav someone may be found look- 
ing over the New Mexico newspapers 
or consu'tins? the authorities on New 
Mexico History, Archaeology, or Art. 
* * * * 

Museum Extension. 

Writes Mrs. D. W. Low from Ros- 
well in enclosing her annual member- 
ship fee: "On the Berrendo Farms 
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situated four and five miles from 
Roswell, we have a number of very 
worthy farmers. We few who have a 
little more leisure than the majority 
of these farmers' wives are trying to 
secure all the information about New 
Mexico possible. Our County Home 
Demonstration Agent organized a 
club almost two years ago which is 
most successful in getting the people 
together. Once each month the club 
meets at the school building when 
both fathers and mothers are present. 
In order to make the history of New 
Mexico interesting to those who have 
never read of its wonders, we thought 
lantern slides supplied by your Mus- 
eum would be the very best source. 
We are going to use the information 
given by El Palacio frcm time to time 
and ask that you send us immediate- 
ly lantern slides illustrating the San- 
ta Fe Fiesta and the Corn and other 

Indian ceremonies and fiestas." 
* ♦ • 



NEW MEXICO ARCHI- 



Model of New Hotel. 

A model of the proposed new hotel 
or "Fonda," has been made by Gus- 
tave Baumann, the Santa Fe artist of 
the "Koshare" Press. It is on exhib- 
it at the First National Bank and has 
already become quite a point of at- 
traction for visitors. The model pro- 
vides for a two story Santa Fe style 
structure adhering not too rigidly to 
the historic architectural form but 
gaining in symmetry and proportions 
what it loses in nrimitiveness. The 
balconies and portales hark back to 
the new Museum and the Palace of 
the Governors, while the flat roof 
would m ike an attractive roof garden. 
Aside from its architectural sugges- 
tions to the hotel bui'ders. the model 

is also a fine piece of craftsmanship. 
* * * 

Santa Fe Style in Florida. 

F. J. Marion, whose interesting ad- 
dress at a recent Museum supper 
made a fine impression, writes from 
Miami. Florida: "I will be greatly 



obliged if you will put me in touch 
with the architect of your building — 
or some one who specializes in Pueblo 
or Santa Fe style designs. I am 
thinking some of building a winter 
home here in Miami and believe 
something very interesting could be 
done by using sand concrete blocks 
and plastering them to imitate adobe. 
If there is anything in printed form 
on the subject of Pueblo architecture 
modernized, I would very much like 
to get it. You may recall that I had 
the good fortune to meet you last Oc- 
tober while motoring in your state 
and to bear you a message from the 
Circlo Hispano Americano of Spain. I 
greatly enjoyed the dinner at the 
Museum and Mrs. Marion and I have 
often spoken of the delightful culture 
of your circle." 

* * • 

Early American Architecture. 

Announcements of two lecture 
courses have been received from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. One 
course of five lectures is being given 
by Prof. Fiske Kimball of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia on the general sub- 
ject "Domestic Architecture of the 
American Colonies and of the Early 
Republic." The lecture topics are 
"Seventeenth Century Houses." 
"Eighteenth Century Houses," 
"Eighteenth Century Interiors," 
"Early Republic Houses," and "Early 
Republic Interiors." The other lec- 
ture-course is by the architect, Wil- 
liam B. Dinsmoor of the American 
School of Cla c sical Studies in Athens 
on the general theme "The Combina- 
tion of Greek Architecture in the Age 
of Pericles." which Mr. Dinsmoor dis- 
cusses first historically, then from 
the point of view of the ancient ar- 
chitecture, and lastly as seen by a 
modern architect engaged in the work 
of reconstruction. 



IT IS WRITTEN 



Henry Strong Springer 

Simple dignity marks a touching 
tribute paid the late Henry Strong 
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Springer by his parents, Hon. and 
Mrs. Frank Springer. It is printed on 
white, deckled paper and bound in 
similar paper of slightly heavier tex- 
ture, being tied with a white silk cord. 
It is not a panegyric, but a mere bio- 
graphical recital of the main data in 
the life that went out so soon but 
which had already given proof of 
wide usefulness and sincere endeavor 
to do a man's part in the citizenship 
of the world. In conclusion are quot- 
ed words of Hon. Charles Springer, 
uncle of the deceased: "One thing w T e 
know: Henry had a happy life. He 
had his own way about it. He made 
good in every undertaking. He earn- 
ed and held the confidence, respect, 
and love of everyone he associated 
with. He was good and kind to all; 
and this part of the world is a little 
better for his having lived in it the 

short time he was here." 

* * * 

Poetry for March. 

Mrs. Ruth Loomis Skeen of Artesia, 
who was a recent visitor in Santa Fe 
contributes to March "Poetry" a six- 
line poem "March" which is an ex- 
quisite word picture, poignant and 
musical. To be able to exclaim with 
Helen Hoyt: 
"To her were very dear 
All lovely words and syllables," 
is to add a new joy to life, a new 
zest that is decidedly worth while. 
"Poetry" can be read in one sitting 
and the images it throws upon the re- 
ceptive mind widen the mental hori- 
zon as well as delight the senses. Be- 
ginning with "In a Certain City" in 
the March number, and including a 
poem in French "Images Vaines" by 
Jean Catel, the translation of a Chi- 
nese "No" play by Arthur Waley, so 
lovely a bit as "The Mother" by Nan- 
cy Campbell, and the miniature es- 
says and critiaues, it must be a very 
dull person indeed who does not feel 
new thrills and pleasurable sensation 
in lingering over the pocket size 

pages of the little magazine. 

* * * 

American Indian Number. 

Beautiful as the January or "Santa 



Fe" number of Art and Archaeology 
is the February or "American Indian" 
number. "New Mexico," a poem by 
Arthur Stanley Riggs, and "The Cliff 
Maiden," by Mrs. Mitchell Carroll, 
well known to many Santa Feans be- 
cause of her visits here, give delight- 
ful local color. Miss Alice C. Fletch- 
er, also well known and beloved in 
Santa Fe, writes on "Prayers Voiced 
in Ancient America," while W. H. 
Holmes, president of the Managing 
Board of the School of American Re- 
search in Santa Fe, contributes of 
his illumining anthropological essays 
"On the Race History and Facial 
Characteristics of the Aboriginal," il- 
lustrating it with 28 superb portraits. 
Francis LaFlesche publishes his "The 
Symbolic Man of the Osage Tribe," 
which he presented personally at the 
dedication of the new Museum, while 
Miss Frances Densmore's "The 
Rhythm of Sioux and Chippewa Mus- 
ic" presented at the same time, is 
given the place of honor in the issue. 
Current Notes and Comment and 
Book Critiques complete the number 
which is very attractively illustrated 
and incidentally is good publicity for 
Santa Fe and New Mexico. 

Says a recent issue of the "Parsons 

Daily Republican," in the center of 

its front page: "Miss Belle Curry, 

city librarian, is in receipt of a letter 
from W. I.. Piatt, formerly of the Par- 
son* post office force but now of San- 
ta Fe. N. M., in which he tells with 
enthusiasm of the natural beauties of 
that region, and the interest he finds 
in everything. Its fame for its scenic 
grandeur has attracted many artists 
and art students to Santa Fe. and Mr. 
Piatt sent in the same mail a copy of 
an art magazine, "Art and Archaeolo- 
gy," that is one of the most beautiful 
from an artistic standpoint that has 
ever been seen in the library. The il- 
lustrations are all scenes from the 
Santa Fe vicinity, mountains. In- 
dians, relics, etc., every one of them 
typically and trulv 'American.' Mr. 
Piatt bas boen in Santa Fe about two 
years."— Santa Fe Daily New Mexi- 
can. 
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AMONG OUR FRIENDS 



Dr. Coker in New York. 

Dr. Sarah E. Coker, the Medical Di- 
rector of the State Child Welfare 
Service, is spending the month of Feb- 
ruary in New York City. She is tak- 
ing a special course of study in in- 
fants' and children's diseases. 

* * * 

Child Welfare in Washington. 

According to the Washington Star 
the work of the Child Welfare Society 
is assuming the proportions of a Gov- 
ernment Bureau. Eight centers have 
been established where the city's 
children are attended by skilled physi- 
cians and nurses. 

* * * * 

The New Science Association. 

Dr. Elliott C. Prentiss, well known 
in Santa Fe where he visits frequent- 
ly from El Paso, contributes an ar- 
ticle on the Southwestern Division of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, of which mem- 
bers of the Museum staff are mem- 
bers and among the founders, to the 
lateset issue of "The Commercial Re- 
view." His article is entitled: "The 
Relation of Science to Business," 
showing the intimate relation of sci- 
ence to the development of the South- 
west. Speaking of the work of the 
School of American Research he says: 
"Archaeological and historical inves- 
tigation are fertile fields in the South- 
west. The study of ancient ruins and 
of existing tribes and their pueblos 
are of extreme interest and value. A 
great deal of valuable research has 
been carried out." The writer points 
out verv convincingly, how especially 
in the Southwest, agriculture, mining, 
business, must rely upon technical 
experts, upon science, for success. 
Assistant Director Lansing Bloom at- 
tended a conference of the new asso- 
ciation at the University of New Mex 

ico, in Albuquerque. 

* * * 

Manoffin Goes to Rome. 

Men and wcmen who have been in 



Rome have availed themselves of the 
opportunity to visit the American 
School there, although they may not 
have known that it was one of four 
under the care of the Archaeological 
Institute of America, the others being 
located at Jerusalem, Athens, and 
Santa Fe. 

This school has had a succession 
of distinguished directors and annual 
professors. The first director was Dr. 
Haile of the University of Chicago, 
who organized the work of the school 
in 1893. and Dr. Charles Upson Clark, 
who lectured in Santa Fe this spring, 
was the last director. 

'The system of annual professors 
has been of advantage, not only to the 
school, but also the men chosen. The 
list of such professors has included 
such men as Minton Warren in 1896- 
97, Harry L. Wilson in 1906-7. Kirby 
Flower Sm'fh in 1914-15, and this cur- 
rent year Walton Brooks McDaniel of 
the University of Pennsylvania. The 
trustees of the school have just an- 
nounced the appointment for the year 
1920-21 of Dr. Ralph B. Magoffin of 
the facuUv of John Hopkins Universi- 
tv. Dr. Magoffin was Fellow in Clas- 
sical Archaeology during the year 
1906-7 when the late Professor Harry 
L. Wilson was annual professor. The 
trustees of John Honkins have grant- 
ed Professor Magoffin leave of ab- 
sence so that he may accept this ap- 
pointment. 

* * * 

Taos Into Limelight. 

Tn the Society Columns of the 
"Washington Star" appeared the fol- 
lowing item-, of much interest to New 
Mexico and her friends: "In Senor 
Benigno Cardenas Hernandez, mem- 
ber of the New Mexico Archaeological 
Society, who is in himself the whole 
congressional delegation from the 
fourth largest state in the Union — 
New Mexico — is represented a type of 
the ancient aristocracy of the former 
Spanish dominions. For the member 
from Taos is the descendant of a 
Cardenas and a Hernandez, who 
crossed the Rio Grande in 1598, and 
whose families are still prominent in 
the affairs of the southwest. In the 
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trail of the conqueror, Onate, was one 
Padre Jose Hernandez and his broth- 
er, Benigno, who became associated 
in the civilization and evangelization 
of that part of New Mexico known as 
the Taos valley. They survived the 
great Pueblo revolution against the 
Spanish settlers in 1680 and returned 
with the reconqueror to take up their 
old lands about Taos, where they 
have lived ever since. The represen- 
tative from New Mexico married Miss 
Frances Whitlcck, daughter of an 
American pioneer and who is related 
to many of the names who are very 
much in the limelight, as for in- 
stance, the heroic, well beloved am- 
bassador to Belgium. Mrs. Hernan- 
dez believes her home city, Taos, the 
most picturesque and historically im- 
portant spot in what is now included 
in the continental United States. The 
marvelcus pyramids or human bee- 
hives of Taos stood as they stand to- 
day centuries before the white man 
set foot in this political division of 
the world. "Mrs. Hernandez believes 
that four hundred years ago her home 
was the only really organized civic 
center in the United States of today. 
It was described fully by the first 
Spanish visitors in 1541 as the largest 
and most prosperous community 
which resembled a city found in their 
march from the Rio Grande. They 
called it from a fancied resemblance 
to the ancient Spanish city, Vallad- 
olid. But this name did not cling and 
it socn became Taos, as it is now, 
the only instance of a center of popu- 
lation among the aborigines which re- 
mains one to this day in its ancient 
location." 



HISTORY AND FOLKLORE 



The Best in Thirty States. 

That the work done by the New 
Mexico Beard of Historical Service 
and its Secretary Lansing Bloom is 
the best and most complete of all the 
states is the word that comes to Colo- 
nel Ralph E. Twitchell, member of 
the Board, who has sent inquiries to 



all the state authorities. Thus far 
thirty states have replied and it is 
only Maryland and California, whose 
work in anyways approximates the 
standard set by New Mexico. Even 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa, 
whose work had been heralded far 
and wide as being the model for the 
rest of the Union, admit that their 
war records, and the individual rec- 
ords of their men in the War, are not 
nearly as complete or comprehensive 
as those gathered by the New Mexico 

Board of Historical Service. 

* * * 

Onate Severely Criticized. 

Father Zephyrin Engelhardt of San- 
ta Barbara, the noted Franciscan his- 
torian, in his 16th chapter of the his- 
tory of the Franciscans in New Mexi- 
co, hasn't much good to say about 
Onate, the colonizer of New Mexico. 
It is a thrilling story, however, that 
of Onate's expedition to the Quivira 
country and the abandonment of San 
Gabriel by the bulk of the colonists 
during Onate's absence. The pursuit 
of the colonists, by Onate's nephew, 
Captain Vicente de Zaldivar, and the 
controversy with the pious Juan de 
Escalonf* are remarkable incidents in 
New Mexico's early history. Says the 
historian: "It appears that greed for 
gold and glory had caused Onate to 
abandon the lofty aims with which 
he had crossed the Rio Grande into 
New Mexico." and "The already sore 
Onate grew so exasperated when he 
found San Gabriel deserted by the 
colonists that he appears to have 
gone daft." and Escalona is quoted as 
saying: "T shall not stay here with 
the Governor for anything in the 
world." Torquemada also writes: 
"The governor has made some excur- 
sions as though it were a matter of 
absolute necessity, but all at the ex- 
pense of the religious and the na- 
tive; for otherwise he could not have 
made anv. Inasmuch as he is so poor. 
In all of these expeditions, however, 
he has perpetrated awful massacres 
of Indians, great butcheries, shedding 
of human blood, robberies, plunder- 
ings, and other things. The poor peo- 
ple are afflicted, yet the maese de 
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campo in his report bears a thousand 
lies and a thousand false oaths; for 
they who are in New Mexico are so 
intimidated that they cannot do any- 
thing but what the governor com- 
mands them, or what they know will 
please him." The chapter is printed 
in the March Franciscan Herald 
which also has a well written and 
sympathetic illustrated account of a 
visit to Acoma by Father Francis 
Borgia of the Franciscans, who re- 
cently visited the Museum and was 
much interested in Santa Fe archi- 
tecture and art. 



PAGEANTRY AND DRAMA 



Pageant of Kansas History. 

Recently the high school pupils of 
Kansas City, Kansas, gave a pageant 
portraying the history of Kansas, in 
which the various characters who 
have taken part in making the state 
were represented. The pageant was 
in three episodes and twenty scenes, 
and three hundred people took part. 

The pageant opened with a prologue 
in which a day on the Kansas prairie 
was represented. "A ballad - of the 
.'spirit of the prairie,' Kansas sun- 
shine, the prairie wind and other 
characters, is given. The dancers 
scurry away at the approach of a 
band of Indians and Kansas history 
begins to unfold. Coronado and his 
band of Kansas explorers fix the 
cross and the banners of Spain on 
the Kansas soil. The French traders 
appear among the Indians and the 
first tableau closes. 

"President Jefferson is shown in 
the next scene authorizing the Lewis 
and Clark expedition. Prairie schoon- 
ers appear with the early settlers 
who prepare to build their homes 
along the Santa Fe trail. This tableau 
closes with the ballad of the Sunflow- 
er. The next scene shows a group 
of traders in an early day store with 
their box counters. Then come the 
tableaux of the border wars. This 
scene closes with the entrance of a 
courier who announces that Kansas 
has been admitted as a "free state." 



A group of folk dances representing 
the various nationalities settling in 
Kansas closes this portion of the pa- 
geant. 

"The last part represents industrial 
Kansas and closes with a tableu 
representing the response of Kansas 
to the call in the World War." 

This was the second time that the 
pageant in the history of Kansas has 
been presented, having first been pro- 
duced by the students of the Kansas 
State Normal Training School at Em- 
poria, Kansas. 

* * * * 

America's Supreme Artist. 

Current Opinion in its March num- 
ber says of Indian Art: "In a striking 
plea for a national esthetic con- 
sciousness, Marsden Hartley turns to 
the ceremonials of the red man, de- 
claring that 'it is an imperative is- 
sue for every one loving the name 
America to cherish him while he re- 
mains among us as the only esthetic 
representative of our great country up 
to the present hour.' Under the title 
of 'An American Plea for American 
Esthetics,' Mr. Hartley pays an un- 
qualified tribute to the red man as 
the one true esthete of our country. It 
is the red man, he asserts in Art and 
Archaeology, who has written down 
our earliest known history — 'he has 
indicated for all time the symbolic 
splendor of our plains, canyons, moun- 
tains, lakes, mesas and ravines, our 
forests and our native skies, with 
their animal inhabitants, the deer, 
the eagle, and the various other living 
presences in our midst. He has learn- 
ed throughout the centuries the na- 
ture of our soil and has symbolized 
for his own religious and esthetic sat- 
isfaction all the various forms that 
have become benefactors to him * * * 
Mr. Hartley writes these words after 
witnessing the various ceremonials of 
the Indians of the Southwest. As an 
artist of the modern school. Marsden 
Hartley is an ardent champion of the 
red-man ceremonials, especially for 
their captivating artistry, for the 
great and perfected beauty of their 
esthetics: * * * * How many Ameri- 
cans are cognizant of this great art- 
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istic treasurehouse so close at hand? 
The red man's sense of symbolic sig- 
nificance, declares Marsden Hartley, 
is unsurpassed. He is a genius in de- 
tail and in ensemble. He does not de- 
pend upon artificial appliances to gain 
his effects. He relies entirely upon 
the sun with its so clear light of the 
West and Southwest to do his profil- 
ing and silhouetting for him, and he 
knows that the sun will co-operate 
with every one of his intentions. * * * 
Marsden Hartley complains that as 
Americans we do not sufficiently val- 
ue this esthetic prize. Our American 
Indian is a rapidly disappearing 
splendor, despite the possible en- 
couragement of statistics. He needs 
the dance to make his body live out 
its natural existence, precisely as he 
needs the air for his lungs and blood 
for his veins. * * * * As Americans, 
concludes the artist critic, we 
should accept the one American gen- 
ius we possess, with genuine alacrity. 
We have upon our soil something to 
show the world as our own, while it 
lives. The red man possesses a superb 
gift for stylistic expression. He is the 
living artist in our midst. * * * * He 
has created his system for himself 
from substance on through outline 
down to every convincing detail. The 
red man is poet and artist of the very 
first order among the geniuses of 
time. We have nothing more native 
at our disposal than the beautiful 
creations of his people. In the same 
number of Art and Archaeology. Dr. 
Edgar L. Hewett declares that Ameri- 
cans ought no longer be satisfied with 
the notion of the red man gained at 
transcontinental railroad stations. 
Many have no other impression of 
the Indian and judge the race there- 
from. We must do away with this 
picture and get the archaeologists' 
view of America of a thousand years 
ago. We must see the race as it was 

prior to foreign contact. 

* * » 

Art and Politics. 

The Hamilton Club of Chicago has 
just held an art exhibit that was 
unique in that it was thrown open to 
all painters of the Forest Preserve of 



Cook County. Among the exhibitors 
were a number of painters who had 
never exhibited in public until the 
Hamilton Club art committee adver- 
tised the open event. It was an in- 
teresting show of landscapes, many 
pictures were sold and the Hamilton 
Club Art Medal was awarded by pop- 
ular vote instead of by jury. This 
method of bringing paintings to men 
who never visit art museums and giv- 
ing a chance for exhibit to artists 
whose paintings are not accepted by 
the juries of art galleries bound by 
staid rules laid down by academi- 
cians, had honorable recognition in 
the large sales. The interest of view- 
ers was continuous day and evening. 
The Hamilton Club intends to have 
a 'one price' art exhibition and &ale. 
Every painting will be marked $100, 
so as to draw the bargain hunter and 
persons who had never bought paint- 
ings because they feared dealers and 
would feel safe if they saw plain fig- 
ures on a ticket. The plan was sug- 
gested by a trustee of the Chicago Art 
Institute who had built up a large 
mail order business and declared that 
bargain sales would be beneficial to 
trade in art. 

* * * 

Miss Ravlin's Exhibit in Paris. 

Papers in Paris, France, devote 
space to the exhibit of paintings by 
Miss Grace Ravlin and reproduce her 
"Fiesta at Taos," first exhibited in the 
Museum here. Says the Paris edition 
of the Herald: "Miss Grace Ravlin, a 
well known Chicago painter, who 
passes much of her time in Paris, 
opens today in the Marcel Bernheim 
Gallery, 2 bis rue de Caumartin, an 
exhibition of 'Natures mortes, pays- 
ages de Tunisie, du Maroc et d'Amer- 
ique.' The collection includes views 
of Tunis, Morocco, Fifth Avenue, 
New York and among the Pueblo In- 
dians in New Mexico as well as a 
score of stilV-life pictures of a decora- 
tive nature. The French authorities 
also are lending for the exhibition 
Miss Ravlin's 'Arab Women in the 
Cemetery. Tangier,' which belongs to 
the permanent collection in the Lux- 
embourg Museum. This is one of the 
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four canvases by this artist which 
have been purchased by the French 
government. Miss Ravlin has met 
with enviable success in her art work. 
Besides the purchases by the French 
government, a picture of Venice has a 
permanent place in the collections of 
the Art Institute in Chicago, and two 
other pictures are owned by that city. 
She won a medal at the Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition in San Francisco and 
is an associate of the Societe Nation- 
ale des Beaux Arts of Paris." 
* * * 

Art Gallery in Denver. 

"The Denver Art Association is en- 
deavoring to secure a sufficient fund 
through municipal appropriation to 
erect an art gallery on Denver's great 
civic center which already can boast 
a fine library, a large auditorium, a 
Greek theater, a state and historical 
museum, parks, playgrounds, theaters 
and dance halls. The Association is 
at the present time as heretofore 
holding its exhibitions in the Public 
Library, but it does not confine its 
activities merely to exhibitions. Un- 
der the auspices of this Association a 
great pageant, 'The Evergreen Tree,' 
written by Percy MacKaye with the 
music by Arthur Farwell was given 
in the auditorium of the Denver civic 
center. The stage settings, the music 
and the speaking parts were all adV 
mirable, and the whole was made, 
through a fine sense of co-operation, 
a splendid community affair. Robert 
Garrison, a Denver sculptor, has been 
commissioned to model two bronze li- 
ons to guard the entrance to the state 
office building in process of erection 
opposite the state capitol. They will 
be somewhat larger than lifesize."-- - 

The American Magazine of Art. 
* * * * 

More Pictographs Discovered. 

Gustave Baumann, the artist, while 
at the Comer camp in the Otowi, 25 
miles west of Santa Fe, found a num- 
ber of interesting pictographs and 
frescoes in the caves of the famous 
Tent Rocks in the Canon above Otowi. 
The pictorial representations were 
rather unusual and included a danc- 
ing girl, the pictures of fishes and 



landscapes including pictures of the 
Tent Rocks themselves. Mr. Bau- 
mann leaves on May 1 for Chicago 
and New York where he will have ex- 
hibits of his New Mexico work. Very 
successful exhibits of his work have 
just closed at Minneapolis and Indian- 
apolis. 

* * * 

The Art Service League. 

Oliver Dennett Grover, brother-in- 
law of Julius Rolshoven of the Santa 
Fe Art Colony, is the president of 
The Art Service League with head- 
quarters in Chicago. The League is 
endeavoring to bring together paint- 
ers, sculptors, workers in the arts for 
commerce, architects, musicians and 
writers in a co-operative union. Every 
local chapter of the League will act 
as a clearing house for the arts, 
through which workers will be 
brought in touch with each other, and 
with the public, and the marketing of 
art products will be conducted on a 

justly legitimate business basis. 

* * * 

Allen True's New Work. 

"Allen T. True is spending the win- 
ter in Santa Fe making two mural 
paintings for the Greek Theater on 
Denver's Civic Center. He is using a 
remodeled old church as a studio. His 
exhibition of sketches, studies and ori- 
ginal canvases for mural paintings 
which is being circulated by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts is at Lincoln 
at the University of Nebraska at 

present." — American Magazine of Art. 

* • * 

Ration Day on the Reservation. 

The American Magazine of Art for 
March reproduces in halftone J. H. 
Sharp's fine painting "Ration Day on 
the Reservation," first exhibited at 
the Museum here, a reproduction be- 
ing printed in El Palacio last fall. The 
painting has been purchased for the 

new art gallery at Youngstown, Ohio. 

* * • 

Henri Painting Sold. 

The Corcoran Art Gallery at Wash- 
ington, D. C, has purchased another 
of Robert Henri's portraits, the pic- 
tuie of a Chinese boy, recently ex- 
hibited at the Gallery. 
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WILLA SIBERT CATHER. 

By Mary Austin. 



"THERE are some American writers 
who simply write about the West, 
and there are others so intrinsical- 
ly western in their point of view that 
any book by them becomes a western 
book. Foremost in this latter class 
is Willa Sibert Cather. 




Of that west which is bounded on 
the East by the popular magazines 
and on the other three sides by the 
Movies, Miss Cather knows nothing. 
Nor does she infringe on the terri- 
tory of Bret Harte, Owen Wister, 
Harry Leon Wilson, nor of any other 
writer whose name we associate with 
the country west of the Mississippi. 
The west Miss Cather tells of is all 
her own so far as love and knowledge 
of it will take her, and all our own 
to the extent that it is utterly trust- 
worthy and American. Miss Cather 
began to know it when as a little girl 
she went with her family to home- 
stead in Nebraska. She was already 
soundly American according to our 
best traditions, since the Siberts 
were originally Alsations and the 



Gathers came from County Tyrone, 
and both families have lived for sev- 
eral generations in Virginia. 

In removing to Nebraska, Miss 
Cather had an opportunity to see the 
processes that had shaped the lives 
of her own ancestors, going on among 
the Bohemians, Norwegians, Russians 
and Austrians who were her father's 
neighbors on the quarter sections of 
the Nebraskan plains. Many writers 
have attempted to record the adjust- 
ment of these foreign strains to our 
American enviornment, but always 
under the pressure of city life, in fac- 
tory towns or in the crowded purlieus 
of Host or and Rivington Streets. 

Miss Cather watched it next to the 
soil, the deep black loam of the riv- 
er bottoms, the pale sandy tilth of 
the uplands, and the red clays of 
southern Colorado and New Mexico, 
for like all writers whose work is 
spaced to the open country, Miss 
Cather chooses a wide canvas. The 
breadth of her knowledge and her un- 
derstanding takes the measure of the 
land that she rode over on her pony, 
taking her preliminary schooling from 
her contacts with the varied aspects 
of the country and its mixed peoples. 

Her formal education was chiefly 
acquired at the University of Nebras- 
ka where she graduated at nineteen. 
Already attracted to a writing career, 
Miss Gather's first venture east of 
the great river was to Pittsburgh, 
where she became telegraph editor 
and dramatic critic of the Pittsburgh 
Leader. Leaving that position for the 
department of English in the Alle- 
gheny High School, Miss Cather be- 
gan to write for her own purposes. 

It was during this teaching episode 
that she published her first books, a 
volume of verse "April Twilights," 
and a book of short stories "The Troll 
Garden." The latter book attracted 
much attention from editors who were 
still looking out for genuine talent 
rather than "big sellers." It attracted 
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that keenest of ' American editors, S. 
S. McClure, with the result that six 
months later, in the winter of 1906, 
Miss Gather went to New York to ac- 
cept a position on his magazine. A 
little later she became the managing 
editor of McClure's and held that po- 
sition for four years. During this 
time she wrote nothing. 

But a genuine creative gift such as 
Miss Gather's can not be entirely re- 
sisted. In the summer of 1912, at 
Gherry Valley, Miss Gather wrote "Al- 
exander's Bridge," and followed It 
with a novelette, "The Bohemian 
Girl." both of which ran serially in 
McGlure's Magazine. 

In the isolation which she had 
made for herself in order to accom- 
plish these two pieces of creative 
work, Miss Gather heard again the 
call of the Wost, which is never quite 
silenced int he soul of anyone who 
has once heard it. She went for a 
long stay in northern New Mexico 
and Arizona, and under the renewed 
stimulus of the open country she pro- 
duced the three books on which, if 
she never wrote anything else, her 
claim to distinction as a writer, and 
the west's claim upon her, are fully 
established. These three books are: 
"O Pioneers." "The Song of the 
Lark" and "My Antcnia." 

It is not my purpose in writing 
these sketches of Western writers to 
record merely my own opinion and 
appreciation of their quality. Nor yet 
do I intend to pander to that Ameri- 
can weakness which leads us too 
often to be satisfied with hearing 
about an author — with the object of 
being able to talk about authors — 
without making an effort to hear the 
author himself. You can no more get 
the quality of Miss Gather's work by 
hearing about it than you can be 
nourished by the baker's display in 
the window. All that I purpose here 
is to furnish, for those who sincerely 
wish to know the west as it has re- 
vealed itself to distinguished souls 
among us, a guide to intelligent read- 
ing. It is proper then, that this dis- 
cussion of Miss Gather's work should 
include other opinions than mine, and 



views of her work not colored by my 
own native predilection for the west 
she writes of as understandingly as 
any lover of the west could wish. 

Here then are some of those opin- 
ions. Of "O Pioneers," the New York 
Evening Post says: "Few American 
novels of recent years have impressed 
us so strongly as this. The sureness 
of feeling and touch, the power with- 
out strain, which mark this book, lif 
it far above the ordinary product oi 
contemporary novelists." 

Hamilton W. Mabie writes of it as 
follows: "The breath of a new coun- 
try is in this story of pioneer life on 
the Divide. It is the romance of a 
vigorous, large-limbed, large-minded 
woman, and of the soil which she 
loves and understands. The descrip- 
tions are full of vitality and fresh- 
ness. The men and women are not 
only vividly realized, but they gain ef- 
fectiveness by the strange contrasts 
of temperament. In its sense of real- 
ity and its clear, direct, telling style, 
'O Pioneers' rises well above the best 
of current fiction and gives the read- 
er the joy which comes from contact 
with a writer who sees life with clear 
eyes and transcribes it with skill." 

H. L. Mencken, of The Smart Set. 
one of our most discriminating and 
most soundly American critics — and 
by that I mean a critic who insists on 
our right to canons of criticism de- 
veloped out of the exigencies of our 
native genius — says this of "My An- 
tonia": "'My Antonia' * * * is not 
only the best done by Miss Gather, 
but also one of the best that any 
American has ever done, east or west, 
early or late. It is simple; it is hon- 
est: it is intelligent: it is moving. 
The means that appear in it are 
means perfectly adapted to its end. 
Its people are unquestionably real. Its 
background is brilliantly vivid. It has 
form, grace, good literary manners. 
In a word, it is a capital piece of 
writing. * * * There is, in the ordi- 
nnry sense, no plot. There is no hero. 
There is, save as a momentary flash, 
no love affair. There is no hortatory 
purpose, no show of theory, no visible 
aim to improve the world. The whole 
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enchanment is achieved by the sim- 
plest of all possible devices. * * * 
Here a glimpse, there a turn of 
phrase, and suddenly the thing stands 
out, suddenly it is as real as real can 
be — and withal moving, arresting, 
beautiful, with a strange and charm- 
ing beauty. * * * I commend the book 
to your attention, and the author no 
less." 

From journals so widely separated 
as the Manchester (England) Guard- 
ian and the Springfield Morning 
Union we have the following: "And 
you will enjoy its kindliness, its sa- 
gacity, its strong local and racial sav- 
our." 

"Largeness, an austere purity of at- 
mosphere and a breadth of outlook as 
from a mountain top, combined with 
the faculty of picturing the minute 
and intimate details of life without 
the slightest suggestion of pettiness, 
are among the impressions one brings 
away from Willa Sibert Cather's lat- 
est novel, 'The Song of the Lark.' " 

The Buffalo News approaches this 
most notable work of Miss Cathers 
from a point of view that ought not to 
be overlooked. Tt says: "Teachers of 
music, those who recognize 'talent' in 
art and in literature and who are try- 
ing to guide that talent along the 
most productive paths, and those who 
have 'talent,' that indescribable urge 
towards the great marvelous soul of 
being — thev will be grateful to Willa 
Sibert Cather in just the same spirit 
that they are grateful for the beauty 
of enhancing landscape where 
breadth and height command the long 
breath of reverence for light and col- 
or; just as they are thankful in deep 
adoration for the lark that soars and 
sings without seeming effort. It sings, 
but why? Simply because it must. 

"It is just such novels as this that 
our young people in America need. It 
is just such normal philosophy upon 
which we must build. May this story 
go into the library of every school, 
every home and be available to every 
child and parent and teacher who feel 
that money alone will make talent." 

Too much can not be said on be- 
half of Miss Cather's story of an 



American opera singer, the "Lark" of 
her novel. You will find, I think, all 
American women who have walked 
the path prescribed by the possession 
of a special gift, agreeing that this is 
the best presentation of the subject 
ever made. 

Almost always we have had the wo- 
man genius treated from the outside, 
in all the false glamor of technicality, 
and almost always treated by men to 
whom she is not the worker, but the 
feminine spectacle. Miss Cather treats 
her heroine with a noble and unpreju- 
diced clarity only possible in a writer 
herself the possessor of a first rate 
gift. 

Cne dan not however, leave other 
people to speak entirely for Miss 
Cather. In this description of the 
homesteader's country she speaks for 
herself. This is from the chapter 
called "The Wild Land" in "O Pion- 
eers": 

"The homesteads were few and far 
apart; here and there a windmill 
gaunt against the sky, a sod house 
crouching in a hollow. But the great 
fact was the land itself, which seemed 
to overwhelm the little beginnings of 
human society that struggled in its 
sombre wastes. It was from facing 
this vast hardness that the boy's 
mouth had become so bitter; because 
he felt that men were too weak to 
make any mark here, that the land 
wanted to be let alone, to preserve its 
own fierce strength, its peculiar, sav- 
age kind of beauty, its uninterrupted 
mournfulness." 

Here from the same book is a pass- 
age that will touch the core of every 
westerner's remembrance of the eve- 
nings of his youth; "the sun 

was hanging low over the wheatfield. 
Long fingers of light reached through 
the apple branches as through a net; 
the orchard was riddled and shot with 
gold; light was the reality, the trees 
were merely interferences that re- 
flected and refracted the light." 

In "The Song of the Lark," Miss 
Cather outdoes herself in description 
of the arid regions without ever using 
any of the tremendous stage effect of 
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the most dramatic country in the 
world. 

Miss Cather is never theatrical, she 
sees the west as undramatically as a 
man might see his own parents, with 
the same intimate precision. She 

writes; "the frail, brightly 

painted desert town was shaded by 
the light-reflecting, wind-loving trees 
of th«? desert, whose roots are always 
seeking water and whose leaves are 
always talking about it, making tnt 
sound of rain. The long porous roots 
of the cottonwood are irrepressible. 
They break into wells as rats do into 
granaries and thieve the water." 

No westerner need be told that the 
western background of "The Lark" is 
that section of the country of* which 
the average American knows little ex- 
cept that the Canon de Chelly wan- 
ders through it. But Thea in Chicago 
and in New York is the same Thea of 
the open country, as Miss Cather is 
the same clear-eyed and unabashed 
recorder of the city background. It is 
the unfogged atmosphere of Miss 
Gather's mind which makes the west- 
erness of her work, no matter what 
she writes about. 

Miss Cather is still young as a nov- 
elist, and quite contrary to popular 
conception about novelists, a pretty 
woman, with the compact figure and 
the crisp waving hair of her Alsatian 
inheritance, and the Irish eyes, the 
dear red and white complexion. She 
lives very simply in Bank street, New 
York, seeking nothing for herself, but 
much sought bv those who know val- 
ues in personality as in work. And to 
those who know both, she figures as 
the one absolutely worth while prom- 
ise of American letters. 

1 MUSEUM NOTES | 

More Artists on the Way. 

Mrs. Flora Schoenfeldt will arrive 
from Chicago shortly to spend the 
summer. A number of other artists 
have written that they will arrive dur- 
ing May for location at Taos and San- 
ta Fe. 

* * * 

Bound for Paris. 

Mr. and Mrs. Burt Harwood for a 



while residents of Santa Fe and then 
at Taos where they built themselves 
a beautiful studio home, are reported 
to have sailed for Paris, France, 
where they expect to spend the sea- 
£on. They took with them a number 
of canvases they painted during the 

past few years at Santa Fe and Taos. 

* * * 

Director Hewett Elected President. 

Director Edgar L. Hewett was 
elected president of the Southwest- 
ern Division of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
at the meeting held at Tucson. Dr. E. 
C. Prentiss of El Paso, who is well 
known in Santa Fe, was elected vice- 
president; and Dr. A. E. Douglas of 
Tucson, secretary-treasurer. Dr. Hew- 
ett was named on he executive com*- 
mittee as were Professor Fabian Gar- 
cia of State College, Dr. J. D. Clark of 
the University of New Mexico; R. S. 
Trumbull, El Paso; A. L. Flagg of 
Phoenix; Dr. C. T. Voorhees of Tuc- 
son; Arthur Notman of Bisbee and 
the other officers named above. The 
Association will likely meet at Albu- 
querque during the session of the 
Teachers' Convention during Thanks- 
giving week. Its membership in- 
cludes the scientists of western Tex- 
as, New Mexico and Arizona and is 
an outgrowth of the New Mexico Sci- 
ence Association whose presidents 
successively have been Dr. Kirk of 
the University of New Mexico; Paul 
A. F. Walter of the School of Ameri- 
can Research, and Dr. J. D. Clark of 

the University of New Mexico. 

* * * 

Another Gift by Harrison. 

William Preston Harrison, member 
of the Santa Fe Society of the Archae- 
ological Institute, who some time ago 
gave a superb collection of paintings 
by American artists, including pic- 
tures by Ufer, Higgins and other Taos 
and Santa Fe artists, to the art gal- 
leries of the Los Angeles County Mus- 
eum, has presented two fine paintr 
ings which were exhibited at Santa 
Fe last year, to the Public Library at 
Long Beach, Calif. One is "Moonlight 
Island" by Wilson Irvine, and the 
other "Lake Superior, Winter," by Al- 
fred Jansson. 
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By .Jesse Nushaum. 

WHERE AMERICANS LIVED AND LOVED AGES AGO. 
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By Nusbaum. 

THE RITG DE LOS FRIJOLES 
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By T. Harmon Parkhurst. 

TYUONYI AND ITS SETTING. 
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THE CLIFF MAIDEN. 



"yHE PROBLEM of how the people of 
the Rito disposed of their dead 
proved o be an obscure one. It is 
stated by Bandelier, in "The Delight 
Makers", that fascinating ethno-histor- 
ical romance of the Rito, that crema- 
tion was practised. It is probable that 
this belief was based on the traditions 
of the Cochiti Indians with reference 
to the custom among their ancestors. 
Exploratory trenches carried in every 
direction about the great community 
house of Tyuonyi revealed no general 
community burial place such as we ex- 
pect to find in close proximity to every 
great stone pueblo of this region. To- 
ward the end of our excavating season, 
when we had almost decided to ac- 
cept the cremation theory, a series of 
trenches through the talus in front of 
a talus village, about two-thirds of the 
way down to the flcod plain, and car- 
ried parallel to the cliff wall, disclosed 
a number of burials. It now seems 
likely that talus burial was the pre- 
vailing mode. All the skeletons found 
were buried separately in the talus 
and were not accompanied with pot- 
tery or other utensils. 

Some distance above and to the left 
of the kiva, (in the village of the 
Snake Clan), in a small alcove, was 
found the best specimen that has been 
recovered illustrating the mode of 
burial here practised. On the floor of 
the cave, and covered to a depth of 
aboiU two feet in the volcanic ash. 
was found the desiccated remains of a 
woman that had probably just about 
reached the age of maturity. The body 
was placed upon the face, with the 
head in a westwardly direction, and 
folded in the position to which we 
have heretofore referred as the '"em- 
bryonic position," that is, with the 
knees drawn up against the chest in 
the position of birth. The skeleton 
was almost completely articulated. 
The body was first wrapped in a white 
cotton garment, which was probably 
the dress worn during life. It is of 
firm texture and excellent weave, and 
large portions are found in a good 



state of preservation. The outer wrap- 
ping of the body was a robe of otter 
or beaver fur. The final identification 
of this material has not yet been made. 
The robe was made by first twisting a 
small rope of yucca fiber about an 
eighth of an inch in diameter; then 
with the shredded fiber of the eagle 
or turkey leather, the fur was bound 
upon the cord, producing a fur rope 
of about a quarter of an inch in diam- 
eter which was then woven into a robe 
with a very open mesh. It seems 
nrobable that this was the customary 
mcde of wrapping the dead, but as the 
majority of interments were in ceme- 
teries in the open, the wrappings are 
for the greater part decayed. Many 
fragments have been recovered in con- 
nection with the cemetery burials, but 
not until the crypt burials of the talus 
villages were discovered was the ma- 
terial found in good state of preserva- 
tion. The significance of this mode of 
burial is discussed in detail in a pa- 
per on the excavations at Puye to fol- 
low this immediately.- Dr. Edgar L. 
Hewett. 

***** 

I. 

I IFELESS lay the Tyuonyi maiden, 

Robed in woven raiment rare; 
To her high cliff tomb they bore her; 
Sealed the crypt with tender care. 
Westward must her spirit travel, 
To the land of Sipophe\ 
Dpath was life, so taught the fathers, 
Life anew r . in fairer day. 
But the maiden's warrior lover 
Anguished, prayed that hand in hand, 
Once more with his love united, 
He migh rove in Spirit land. 

II. 

Wcrn by famine, war, ill-omen, 
Whatso'er the tribe befell, 
Now for centuries deserted, 
These cliff homes their story tell 
And with bowed head stands a stranger 
Musing o'er a crypt unsealed, 
Where, enshrined in by-gone ages, 
The lone maiden is revealed. 
For about her rock-hewn chamber. 
Breathes a past, a storied past. 
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From the hush and silence rising, 
Come the visions thick and fast. 

III. 

Here in this enchanted cafion, 
Dwelt a people long ago, 
Lived and loved, and toiled and suf- 
fered, 

^fely sheltered from the foe. 
In the cliff, they burrowed dwellings, 
• lose beside, built room on room; 
Fashioned Kivas where they wor*- 
shipped, 

Tilled yon field, or plied the loom; 
Brought fresh water from the brook- 
side, 

Hunted on the mesa's rim, 



Sent their braves upon the warpath, 
Chanted ceremonial hymn. 

IV. 

Gone the hunters, gone the warriors, 
Fled the laughter and the tears, 
•All is silent and forsaken, 
Buried 'neath the weight of years. 
Yet, when evening falls, the ruins 
Weave a tale the west wind knows, 
Whispered by the fragrant pine trees 
To the murmuring brook below, 
How, so long as moonbeams silver 
The white cliffs and wooded steep, 
Indian maid and warrior lover 
Here their deathless vigil keep. 
—Carolyn Carroll, in Art and Archae- 
ology. 



WELL-WORN TRAILS OF YESTERDAYS. 



The Oldest Human Habitations in the 
United States. 



"WHATEVER shall we do with the 
boys during vacation?" asked 
Mrs. Stuyvesant at the supper table 
the evening before school closed for 
the summer. She had recollections of 
turbulent days the summer before 
when Otis and Norbert, one 14 and the 
other 16, had emerged from one prank 
only to become involved in a graver 
one. 

Mr. Stuyvesant, like his wife, too 
busy with the demands of modern life 
to take time to be a constant compan- 
ion and chum of his sons, dubiously 
shook his head. "I am glad to see the 
agitation to do away with school vaca- 
tions," he said. "They are wasteful; 
they are a crime against efficiency. 
When the boys return to school in 
fall, they have forgotten everything 
they have learned during the year past 
and it takes several months more for 
them to get down to the icgularity of 
school discipline. I suggest that we 
send them to a private school during 
the summer months." 



Otis and Norbert pricked up their 
ears and shot glances of consternation 
at each other. 

Uncle John, who had listened 
thoughtfully, interposed quietly: "I 
have had a pet theory about vacations, 
which I would like to try out on the 
boys, if you will permit me. When I 
was young, which was before the days 
of the automobile, much of our vaca- 
tion was spent in hiking, — in exploring 
the country round about home. Later 
in life, I came to the realization, that 
vacations spent thus have meant more 
to my happiness and any measure of 
success that has come to me, than did 
the school days or even the Universi- 
ty. Not that I could have done without 
school or college, but that the vaca- 
tion trips gave me something neces- 
sary that I could not have gotten other- 
wise." 

Mr. Stuyvesant looked up hopefully. 
He remembered something of that 
sort too, especially a summer he had 
spent in walking from Liverpool to 
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Hull in England and then with knap- 
sack on the Continent. Mrs. Stuyve- 
sant leaned back in her chair with 
mien of resignation. She admitted that 
Uncle John had a way with the boys 
that neither she nor her husband comv 
manded. Otis and Norbert nudgea 
each other and beamed at their Uncle. 

"I don't quite understand what you 
are aiming at," said Mr. Stuyvesant. 
"You couldn't do that sort of a thing 
righ here in New York between office 
hours, could you?" 

"One could, and might make it in- 
teresting, without going any farther 
than the Bronx on one side, the Bat' 
tery on the other, or Brooklyn and 
Jersey City to west or east. But I 
want to go farther this summer and 
will be gone for three months. Sister 
Clarissa's girl, Elizabeth, has been ail- 
ing all winter. Now the doctors say 
she is pre-disposed to tuberculosis, and 
should try a change of climate. I will 
leave in a few days with her, going 
to New Mexico, and if you consent I'll 
take Otis and Norbert with me and 
we'll try out our vacation theory 
there." 

The boys jumped up with a whoop: 
"Hurrah for Uncle! Do let's go, 
Mother", ignoring their father who was 
known to be always willing to let the 
management of the boys to his wife. 
Most American fathers do and when 
they don't they generally make a fizzle 
of it. 

Mrs. Stuyvesant put up her hands in 
horror: "To that terrible desert with 
its awful heat, dust and savagery! I 
still shudder when I recall the trip 
from El Paso to Los Angeles. Such 
insufferable heat in those steel Pull- 
mans; such dust storms which pelted 
the car windows with pebbles all day 
long; such wretched looking mud vil- 
lages and dejected looking people! It 
wasn't so many years ago when the 
Apaches tortured and killed travelers 
right there. The conductor pointed out 
to us a spot in New Mexico where a 
score of men, women and children 
were massacred as late as 1880. Who 
knows but they would repeat such 
horrors if they ran across you on your 



walking trips. No, Otis and Norbert 
stay right here in New York with 
me." 

Uncle John smiled indulgently as he 
met the beseeching glances of the 
boys. "Now, Sister," he explained, "I 
am going to Santa Fe which has the 
most perfectly delicious summers that 
I know of. They are always cool. 
When you swelter here in New York, 
that delightful little city ensconced 
by snow-capped peaks and hidden a- 
midst the foliage of its glorious gar- 
dens and orchards, is fanned by cool 
breezes. Its nights are so cool that 
the proverbial woolen blanket is al- 
ways in demand for bed cover. The 
United States Weather Bureau tells 
me that during the fifty years it has 
made daily official observations at 
Santa Fe, there never was recorded a 
temperature as high as 98°. Last year 
the highest was 87° and that felt like 
70° here, because of the dryness and 
lightness of the air in the Southwest. 
There never has been a night at Santa 
Fe when the temperature did not go 
below 70 degrees. The Indians right 
around Santa Fe were civilized when 
our forefathers were sunk in the bar- 
barism that shrouded Europe 1200 
years ago. The Pueblos produced the 
first American drama and music a 
thousand years ago, were the first 
American artists and poets in days 
when your forebears clad in skins 
hunted the auerochs in the dense for- 
ests of Europe. They built houses or 
1,000 to 5,000 rooms as long ago as 
600 B. C. Santa Fe itself is as cos*- 
mopolitan as New York. It ha3 an 
artist colony which makes Greenwich 
look pale in comparison. It is the 
Mecca for American writers, compos- 
ers and students who are burning with 
zeal to cut the leading strings of 
Europe and to produce American poe- 
try, novels, opera, drama. Santa Fe 
has the most attractive little art gal- 
lery and Museum in all America. Tho' 
it has but 8,000 inhabitants, it has 
2,000 persons enrolled in its schpols. 
It lays rightful claim to being the 
center of the most wonderful circle of 
100 miles radius in all the world. That 
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is speaking in superlatives but I know- 
it to be so. Its climate offers the 
most avdantageous conditions for re- 
covery in lung and throat trouble. Its 
Tent City Sanitarium, Sunmount, has 
to its credit cures that have aston- 
ished medical experts. Its sunlight 
has qualities which scientists have de- 
clared to be unexcelled anywhere. 
That is why I am taking Elizabeth 
there." 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant 
looked incredulous although they knew 
that Uncle John was never given to 
extravagant statements. In fact, they 
occasionally called him a wet blanket 
when he coldly analyzed some glow- 
ing scheme of theirs and pointed out 
its fallacies. Otis and Norbert just 
gaped. 

"I promise to bring back those boys 
with a broader vision than they could 
ever get even in this great city; with 
a bigger horizon, an intenser Ameri- 
canism. I promise to change that pale, 
sickly color on their cheeks to a rud- 
dy brown tinged with the glow of 
health; to store in them physical vital- 
ity that shall carry them over the 
next winter without colds. I promise 
more. I'll bring them back with a zest 
for their studies such as they have 
never known before. They are going 
to be at the head of their classes in 
geography, geology, botany, zoology, 
and they will never lack a subject to 
write about when it comes to handing 
in essays or papers. I will give them 
in three short months such a concrete 
foundation for the sciences of man 
and of nature as will ever afterward 
make 1heni students and readers." 

"Impossible", said Mr. and Mrs. 
Stuyvesant. Even they boys looked 
crestfallen. Their Uncle evidently 
didn't know them. 

"With Santa Fe as the starting 
point," explained Uncle John further, 
"our walking trips will encompass ev- 
ery thing worth while in science and 
human development. Walking thirty 
miles to the east we will cover Ameri- 
ca's Switzerland and pass through the 
climatic chatijrs of more than six 
thousand feet, from the south temper- 



ate zone to the ^:ctic with its differ- 
entiation in plant and animal life. We 
will penetrate gToi ious pine and spruce 
forests with their acres upon acres of 
gorgeous alpine flora. We will see deer 
and ptarmigan, study the habits of the 
beaver and catch trout in sparkling 
mountain streams. We will get glimp- 
ses of vistas that cover an area great- 
er than that of our entire State of 
New York. There will be deep cafions 
and waterfalls that drop over stupen- 
dous precipices. We will have a snow- 
ball battle on Fourth of July and we 
will visit forest planting stations. All 
this will be over w r ell-traveled trails 
and roads of the Forest Service to the 
highest peaks, 13,204 feet in altitude, 
and never out of easy walking distance 
of some ranger's cabin or some settle- 
ment. I could write a book on a walk 
over the Scenic Highway from Santa 
Fe to the Pecos river and thence up 
the Pecos to the top of the Truchas 
Peaks, the highest mountains in all of 
New Mexico, Arizona, Texas and Okla- 
homa, which comprise the so-called 
Southwest. They are less than thirty 
miles from Santa Fe as the bird flies 
and between them and the city a doz- 
en peaks 10,000 to more than 12,000 
feet high guard that ancient city from 
storms and drouth, from hot blasts of 
the desert and blizzards that sweep 
the plains. On this trip we will camp 
on the ruins of a town which w r as the 
metropolis of the United States a 
thousand years ago and yet was aban- 
doned less than ninety years ago." 

Otis and Norbert not only gaped, 
they gasped, and their eyes grew big- 
ger. "Walking south from Santa Fe," 
continued Uncle John, we come to the 
Tiffany turquoise mines only fourteen 
miles from the city. Then we pass the 
shafts and tunnels of lead and zinc 
mines and still farther on we run 
across the workings of anthracite and 
bituminous coal mines, almost side by 
side, a miracle in nature. We come 
to the oldest placer and lode gold 
mines in the West, which were worked 
many decades before the gold stam- 
pede to Califonia. Still farther be- 
yond, lie the mysterious "Cities that 
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Died of Fear", the heart of the dry- 
farming country, and the weird salt 
and alkali lakes of the Estancia plain. 
Just think of what your boys will learn 
about mining, engineering, farming, 
live-stock raising, the physical scienc- 
es on such a walk. Of course; the 
tourists spinning through the country 
on railroad trains or in automobiles 
lose the very essence and the real joy 
of a trip through New Mexico. This 
walking trip too will be over good 
roads and within sight at all times of 
snow-capped Mt. Baldy which broods 
over Santa Fe like a mother over her 
child. 

"Then striking out west from Santa 
Fe we will visit the cave and cliff 
dwellings, the oldest human habita- 
tions in the United States. There we 
will get inklings of a culture that was 
highly developed many centuries ago 
and which still lingers in all of its dis- 
tinctiveness in this same section. We 
will sleep in the caves decorated with 
frescoes by man of the Stone-age; will 
examine the ruins of great community 
houses that were bee-hives of humani- 
ty when our Anglo Saxon forefathers 
lived like beasts of the field. It is 
America's wonderland and it is at the 
doers of Santa Fe. In fact, that shall 
be our first walk out of Santa Fe, for 
I believe in making a start at the be* 
ginnings. lie who would understand 
America, who would know our past 
and our future, and I say future ad- 
visedly, should tent on the site of 
Tyuonyi and live in the terraced hous- 
es of the only Americans who have 
thus far developed a distinctively 
American culture unaffected by any 
extraneous influences. 

"Then the trip north from Santa Fe 
unfolds some of the most picturesque 
and instructive sites in America. There 
we find several cultures side by side. 
That of the Pueblo Indians, still liv- 
ing partly in the stone age and in 
terraced houses; still performing the 
dance dramas of the cliff and cave 
dwellers of ages ago; still seeking to 
place themselves in harmony with na- 
ture and the elements; still irrigating 
and planting the fields as of yore; 



still children of the golden age of in- 
nocence. Side by side with them, live 
folks who brought over from Spain 
echoes of the culture of the Moors, 
who still have ways that are primitive, 
that are simple and charming. There 
we find missions that were established 
eighty years before the Pilgrims land- 
ed at Plymouth Rock, and will lunch 
with descendants of the Spanish Con- 
querors who came to Christianize New 
Mexico less than sixty years after Co- 
lumbus had discovered America. If it 
were not for the Cliff and Cave Dwel- 
lings I would call that the most won- 
derful walk that man can take any- 
where in the world in so short a time. 

"This only gives a broad outline of 
what we propose to visit, see and 
study. There is enough more to keep 
us busy not only all summer but for 
the rest of our lives if we had the 
leisure. I havn't said anything of old 
Santa Fe itself within whose bounds 
three hundred years of history and a 
thousand years of pre-history have 
shaped and hallowed a thousand spots, 
where landmarks crowd each other 
and where the ancient Palace of the 
Governors is the culmination of the 
romance and the history of centuries." 

By this time, Mr. Stuyvesant, pos- 
sibly with memories of days of explo- 
ration and discovery, of tramps over 
mountains and into the woods, had 
grown more enthusiastic, although he 
said cynically: "You're evidently the 
paid agent of the Santa Fe Chamber 
of Commerce, or some other so-called 
boosting organization. If all that you 
have said is so, why hasn't some one 
else discovered it before; why isn't 
it written up? Why isn't every one 
bound for that terrestrial paradise you 
describe so glibly?" 

Uncle John laughed aloud. "Santa 
Fe is the best advertised town in the 
world. Again I can't help speaking in 
superlatives. New Mexico was writ- 
ten about away back in 1540 and its 
praises were sung in Spain, France 
and the rest of Europe in illustrated 
books printed long before there was 
any printing press within the present 
confines of the United States. In 1630, 
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a Franciscan, Benavidez by name, 
wrote the first travelogue of Santa 
Fe and vicinity and it is quite read- 
able even at this day. Since then, 
printing presses have poured out book 
upon book, magazine upon magazine, 
paper after paper, dealing with these 
very things that I am telling you 
about. A bibliographer said to me the 
other day, that a complete bibliogra- 
phy of New Mexico would mean 12,000 
titles. New Mexico virtually means 
Santa Fe, for from time immemorial 
all trails and later all highways and 
three railways led to Santa Fe. Scarce- 
ly a month, but that I pick up some 
new magazine with an article on San- 
ta Fe or on some phase of history, or 
life, or art there. Books in many lan- 
guages, novels, scientific treatises, 
travel books, stories of adventure, po- 
ems without number, deal with Santa 
FWe and its lure. One of the great- 
i if not the greatest railroad system 
in the world fs known as "The Santa 
Fe", and the name was one to conjure 
with even before America was dis- 
covered. Do you know that there are 
several hundred Santa, Fe's in the 
world and that one of them is the 
Los Angeles of South America, hav- 
ing 300,000 inhabitants? But that is 
taking us far afield. I merely want to 
illustrate another pet theory of mine, 
that we read too much and remember 
too little. We pick up each day's pa- 
per, each month's magazines, each new 
book in feverish haste, gallop through 
them and may for the moment see a 
thousand headlines and pictures about 
Santa Fe and the next day, while 
gazing out of the window looking at 
a string of freight cars with the name 
'Santa Fe' lettered in huge characters 
on them, will say: 'Santa Fe, Santa 
Fe ? Never heard of the place or read 
about it. Yes, I did too, when a boy, 
I dimly recollect of reading something 
about Kit Carson and the Santa Fe 
Trail, but since then evidently no one 
has ever written a line about it and 
the place must have passed out of ex>- 
istence; you conclude, as your eyes 
wander abstractedly over the cover 
page of the latest Saturday Evening 
Post with an advertisement of the 



'Santa Fe' spread over it like a sun- 
burst. Man, do you know, that right 
here in New York we have the finest 
collections of archaeological material 
from Santa Fe and surroundings; that 
men and institutions in New York are 
annually spending thousands iellars 
in research work in and around Santa 
Fe and publishing the results broad- 
cast? That is one reason why I want 
to take the boys to Santa Fe, in order 
to teach them something about New 
York and their own country." 

"You win," said Mrs. Stuyvesant, 
with a sigh of relief. 

"You do more than that," said Mr. 
Stuyvesant. "In August we'll follow 
you in our Cadillac and will see and 
enjoy for ourselves." 

"You'll be only one of thirty thous- 
and this summer," said Uncle John 
dryly. "The Museum of New Mexico 
last year had four times as many visi- 
tors from outside towns as Santa Fe 
has inhabitants." 

Otis and Norbert could contain 
themselves no longer and rushed into 
the street to convey the tidings to 
their envious circle of neighborhood 
chums. 

• • « ♦ • 

To The Bandelier National 
Monument 

The House of The Seven Alders 
Tyuonyi, New Mexico 

June 18, 1919. 

Dear Mother: 

Where and how shall I begin? I 
have seen and heard and learned more 
since I left New York a week ago than 
I have in all the sixteen years of my 
life that have gone before. It it weren't 
for you, Mumsy, I woldn't want to re- 
turn to little dingy old New York at 
all. 

Really, Mumsy, I didn't know what 
sunshine is, until I awoke Saturday 
morning while the train was going 
over a high mountain which the con- 
ductor said was Raton Pass, more 
than 7,000 feet, or a mile and a third, 
above the Statue of Liberty. We were 
in New Mexico at last. It had been 
warm all the way and each afternoon 
and night we sweltered, but now the 
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air was so cool and yet so full of sun- 
shine and there was the odor of pine 
and spruce just like Christmas and 
Santa Claus, that I couldn't help let- 
ting out a yell that aroused Uncle 
John and Norbert. I have felt so dif- 
ferent, so much better, ever since. 
Breathing comes easier — there seems 
a load lifted from my chest and I take 
much more interest in everything. And 
how well I sleep and how refreshed 
I feel each morning! Oh, how I can 
eat! I have already gained several 
pounds and my cheeks are beginning 
to be rosy. Really, mother, it is a 
miracle. Uncle John says it's climate. 
You remember, a favorite saying of 
his is: "Climate is fate!" He even 
says that we are what we are because 
of climate and environment and what 
he means by it has become quite clear 
to me today. 

Geography isn't going to be a Dug- 
bear after this. I'll remember all the 
principal cities through which we 
passed, the rivers we crossed, the 
mills and factories we saw and the 
thousand and one things that Uncle 
John pointed out to us from the car 
windows. The geography of the United 
States has become to me the most 
interesting study imaginable and you 
know how I hated it and how I flunked 
in it. But never again! You can't 
imagine what a live subject it is. In- 
cidentally, I am getting an Interest In 
some of the sciences which I dreaded. 
There is psychology. After Uncle John 
told us that all knowledge and wisdom 
and joy come to us through our five 
simple senses, how much real pleasure 
we miss because we do not see, or 
hear as diligently as we should, and 
the many new sensations that we 
might enjoy if we only used our eyes, 
I began to observe and see things 
and that threw open wide the door to 
psychology. It all seems so simple 
and yet so important that I know I 
can teach the other fellows when I 
get home. And as to writing essays 
and papers, I have so many subjects 
jotted down already that I could be 
writing for the rest of my life. Even 
in this letter, it is not so much what 
to write about but what to leave out 



so as not to tire you, that bothers me. 

In fact, I am rambling too much aN 
ready. As Uncle John admonishes us, 
we should choose a text, start at tne 
beginning and stick to it. So 1 have 
taken for my text today the oldest 
human habitions in the United States. 
I am going to sleep in one of them to- 
night and I feel shivery all over when 
I think of it — not because I am afraid 
but you know how one feels when one 
starts out on a great and glorious ad- 
venture. I am glad Otis is with us. 

Uncle John is a wise old guy. We 
thought that all our getting about is 
to be on our feet. But he didn't mean 
that exactly. He said there are many 
miles of country that are alike and 
you can learn from walking over one 
mile as much as walking over twenty 
mile of it. So we took a funny little 
train this morning at the Santa Pe 
union station, which hauled us over 
twenty miles of as hilly a country as 
I ever saw. Up and down, around and 
around, it seemed to go. The engine 
puffed and stuttered when it had an 
especially heavy grade. It took two 
hours to cover the distance. We left 
the train at a dinky little place called 
Buckman and there today's walk real- 
ly began. 

We traveled light — only a camera 
and a box of matches. At the post- 
office store at Buckman we bought 
stuff for lunch. There are only half 
a dozen shacks in the place which 
sits on a bluff at the mouth of the 
Canon Diablo and overlooks the 
muddy Rio Grande. We crossed that 
stream on a wooden bridge. The wa- 
ters beneath churned and swirled, car- 
rying with them much of the soil of 
the Espanola valley which they irri- 
gated before entering the defile of the 
White Rock Canon which begins just 
below Buckman and does not open out 
until near Cochiti, a picturesque In- 
dian village opposite the mouth of the 
Santa Fe river. The Canon is an im- 
pressive gorge cut through the volcan- 
ic rock and it is part of the boundary 
of the Pajarito Plateau upon which 
developed the Pajaritan culture of 
which we had so marvelous a view to- 
day. As we walked briskly up the 
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three mile switchbacks of Buckman 
hill we joined several Tewa Indians 
from San Ildefonso who were bound 
for the Rito de los Frijoles also. From 
that moment on, oh mother mine, life 
really began. I became a fairy prince 
out of Thousand and One Nights bent 
on new adventures. Grander scenery 
than that which unfolded at every turn 
of that climb to the Pajarito, which 
by the way means "little bird" and is 
pronounced "paw-haw-ree-toe", I do 
not believe exists. On one side we 
looked deeper and deeper into the 
black gorge of the White Rock Cafion. 
which sounds like a contradiction but 
the volcanic rock at this portion of the 
Cafion is black. Bands and spots of 
white and yellow pumice stone and of 
brilliant red ochre contrasted with the 
dark green, form a magic mosaic in 
the foreground which the eye each 
moment discovers more to admire. 
Looking north, the great butte of the 
"Tuyo," the enchanted mountain of 
the Tewas of San Ildefonso, rises into 
sight. The mythology of which it is 
the center, the story of the battles 
fought there, will make a letter some 
dull day when it rains and I have a 
whole afternoon to write it. I never 
knew until today that the United 
States has its own mythology, folk 
lore and fairy tales which appeal much 
more to me than those we imported 
from Europe. Our own folk lore and 
mythology is red-blooded and I find 
that the Pueblo heroes were much fin- 
er and truer folks than the Greek gods 
and goddesses. The Indian fables are 
based upon exact observation of ani- 
mal life and are therefore more scien- 
tific and interesting than Aesop's or 
Anderson's, or Grimm's. Why didn't 
we know all this before and why don't 
our teachers tell us about it as Uncle 
John does? 

We sat down to our lunch near the 
brow of the hill with a great panorama 
spread out before us. To the east, the 
Rockies, here called poetically "The 
Blood of Christ Mountains" by the 
Spaniards. The wonderful play of col- 
or, all trending toward the most vivid 
reds, give the range a beauty that 
casts a spell upon those who travel in 



this country, a spell which I know will 
often call me back. I know I shall 
never be happy unless I can return to 
this very spot some day and sit down 
on these very rocks where a spring 
trickles out of the crevices and loses 
itself in the sand. The Indians speak 
English much better than some of our 
boys in New York. But they can also 
speak Spanish and their Indian lan- 
guage. One of them, Juan, is as nand- 
some as a picture. In this one day, 
I have changed my opinion about the 
Indian entirely and have learned more 
about him than I did in my ten years 
of schopl. Otis made friends with 
them right away and they sang of 
their songs for him. Their music is 
unlike anything I have ever heard and 
I will tell you more about it some 
other time. 

Right at the spring, the flowers and 
grasses were totally different from 
those a few feet away. I gave Uncle 
John a chance to show us right there, 
the tremendous and inevitable influ- 
ence of climate, of moisture and dry- 
ness upon human destiny. I couldn't 
have learned so much in listening to 
lectures at home for a dozen moons. 
'Hip Indians gave us some of their 
food in exchange for ours. It was so 
di/ferent and yet, it didn't taste bad. 
I am going to learn all about their way 
of preparing it and their crops which 
furnish them in part with their food 
material. Uncle John says that much 
of their mythology, their culture and 
their religion, is tied up with the grow- 
ing of their corn and their other 
foods. 

On and on we walked, dipping down 
into broad canons and climbing up 
their steep sides. We passed table 
lands of pumice stones that were is- 
lands on this Pajarito plateau in the 
days when the Rio Grande broke 
through the White Rock Cafion. On 
these pumice islands there are here 
and there mounds of great community 
house ruins while the steep cliffs are 
pierced with many caves that were 
human habitations in the centuries bet- 
fore the re-discovery of America by 
Columbus. Uncle John told us the 
names of the more notable ones and 
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pointed out the roads that led to 
Tchrege, to Otowi, to Tsankawee, to 
Navawwee, all of which we plan to 
visit later. He said that America owes 
it to a great archaeologist, Dr. Edgar 
L. Hewett, that these ancient Indian 
and Spanish names have been retained 
and preserved at a time when thought- 
less people wanted to substitute com- 
mon English names for them. 

As we went along, we learned many 
a lesson in geology, in botany, in zo- 
ology and archaeology. The great 
forces of nature have turned many 
things topsy turvy here so that you 
can see the underside and can differ- 
entiate easily geologic formations 
that it took many ages to deposit. It 
is curious that a closer and more de- 
tailed study of this far-away region 
has been made by scientists than of 
many other portions of this country. 
Here in the dining room of the House 
of the Seven Alders, I find a geogra- 
phy of this region unlike any other 
geography I have ever seen. It is a 
heavy and bulky book with many maps 
and they are all of this immediate 
vicinity. It is called the Ethno- 
geography of the Tewa Indians," and 
was written by a young scientist 
named John Peabody Harrington, who 
studied archaeology under Dr. Hewett 
right in this canon a few years ago. 
This geography gives the name of ev- 
ery spot, every hill, every ruin, every 
stream we saw today. It gives their 
Indian name and its meaning and tells 
delightful little folk tales about them. 
It also gives the history and romance 
connected with each place making it 
altogether wonderfully interesting. 
With it, I found three other books 
bound in the same kind of green cloth 
cover and all published by the United 
States government. One is a botany 
written by a woman, a Miss Freire- 
Marrecco, a University of Oxford 
graduate, who came here also to study 
under Dr. Hewett in this very cafion. 
This botany gives the name of every 
plant found in this region. It tells 
what it was used for by the Indians 
and the name they gave it and also 
records many a myth that they tell 
about the flowers and bushes from 
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which they made their dyes or their 
medicine or which they used in their 
ceremonials. Just as interesting to me 
was a zoology also written by a stuf- 
dent of Dr. Hewett's who camped here 
while the School of American Re- 
search was excavating and restoring 
the wonderful ruined houses and cave 
dwellings of this canon. Then there 
is a geology or a physiography, which 
grew out of this expedition and which 
tells us about the changes in climate, 
about the rock formations, the volcan- 
ic convulsioins, which this section has 
undergone in days gone by. In this 
one day I have learned more about our 
country than I learned about New 
York City in the sixteen years of my 
life. Then there are half a dozen books 
by Dr. Hewett himself and books by 
other men and women who felt about 
this wonderland as I begin to feel 
abcut it. I haven't mentioned the 
mo«t delightful of these to you as 
yet: Bandelier's "Delightmakers" 
mother, I am going to read it aloud 
to you next winter when we are sitting 
about the fire place and ever so of- 
ten I will stop to tell you that I stood 
in the very spot where this and that 
happened to the Indian lovers, or to 
the Indian witch, or to the war cap- 
tain and I am going to make it all so 
lifelike to you that you will live it 
over with me and come with me next 
summer to see it for yourself. Why 
don't they give us such books to read 
in school in place of such out-of-date 
and misleading books as Cooper's In- 
dian stories? 

Here I am off the track again, for 
I started to tell you about the oldest 
human inhabitants in the United 
States and I haven't told you a word 
about them. But that is the way when 
you walk this old-new country — you 
see so much you have either dreamed 
about and never seen or never even 
dreamt about, that your mind gets 
new impressions every m|nute and 
your storehouse of knowledge grows 
through actual observation so rapidly 
that you want to dish out some of it 
to whoever will listen. 

Otis was getting pretty tired as we 
climbed out of the Water Canyon tor 
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he isn't used to walking as yet, espec- 
ially in this high altitude. So Juan 
picked him up and carried him. It is 
remarkable to me that Juan never 
puffed in going up hill and kept pace 
with us so easily despite his heavy 
burden. We have so much to learn 
from these Indians. 

Suddenly we came to the rim of a 
beautiful canyon whose cliffs dropped 
a sheer distance of several hundred 
feet. Here the wagon road ended and 
we took to a narrow trail that wound 
and wound down the side of the cliff. 
It was the Rito de los Frijoles, the 
Bandelier National Monument, the 
very heart of "Wonderland" to which 
trails were worn in the tufa rock a 
thousand and more years ago by the 
ancestors of these very Indians that 
were with us. How I wish I could tell 
you all I learned from them the past 
few hours. 

The canyon seems so far out of the 
world. It is so silent, that even the 
rustle of the night air in the pines 
makes the silence the deeper, just as 
the darkness seems the more im- 
penetrable because of the luster of the 
stars as they sparkle above. It was 
getting toward evening when the 
shadows are long when we so sud- 
denly looked down into this hidden 
valley. Amidst the cultivated fields 
we saw the excavated ruins of the 
great, elliptical community house call- 
ed Tyuonyi about which I will tell 
you more in the next letter and the 
like of which I never imagined exist- 
ed on earth. The course of the Rito 
de los Frijoles (Little River of the 
Beans) is clearly outlined by the 
fringes of alders and willows whose 
green is easily distinguished from that 
of the spruce. The House of the Sev- 
pn Alders with glimpses of tents hid- 
den almost altogether by foliage look- 
ed inviting indeed after the day's 
fourteen miles of walking. I was glad 
indeed that we left for tomorrow the 
exploration of the cave and talus vil- 
lages of which we had an alluring 
sight as we descended the trail scar- 
ing up horned toads. Otis insisted up- 
on walking down himself and Juan 
told us the history of Tyuonyi as his 



father had told it to him and as it 
had been handed down for generations 
by the Keres and the Tewa people. 
We passed between the prehistoric 
cave dwellings of the Snake people 
and the Sun clan to the bridge across 
the purling Rito right to the door of 
the House of the Seven Alders. 

There Uncle John had a surprise 
that still puzzles me. He was just a 
little bit ahead of us as he stepped 
on the porch that runs in front of the 
quaint house of tufa, the door opened 
and out stepped a lady. Uncle John 
stood stock still and stared. The lady 
too. a<ted as if she had been struck 
by lightning and kept herself from 
falling by holding on to the door 
frame with one hand. 

By that time we had come up 10 
him and heard him say: "You here, 
Lucille! I've searched the world for 
you these last three years." I never 
had heard Uncle John speak with such 
a voice. It was just like a play at 
the Amsterdam. 

The lady looked as if she wanted to 
run away. She was sunburned but 
we could Bey that she was white as 
cnalk under the blown. 

"What t've you doing here?" Uncle 
John asked more natural like. 

"Studying Russian and archaeolo: 
gv\" slu answered with a laugh that 
showed that she was alright after all. 

"My nephews, Otis and Norbert," 
Uncle John said turning to -us. "Miss 
Burke, boys," he said, "whom I first 
met in Calcutta three years ago. It's 
strange how one meets former friends 
in out of the way places." 

I believe I am going to like the lady 
very much. We had a scrumptuous 
supper. Coming to think of it and 
trying to count up the dishes we had. 
there wasn't such a great variety and 
nothing fancy, but lordy, it's long since 
I had anything that tasted so good. 

I am getting so sleepy that I can 
hardly hold the pen in my hand much 
longer and I must after all put off the 
story of the oldest human habitations 
until the next letter. I promise you 
that there will be nothing else in it 
except, perhaps a few lines about the 
first rattle snake I ever saw, although 
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Uncle John said that if New. Yorkers 
weren't so lazy I would have gone to 
the Zoo years ago to learn all there 
was to be known about rattle snakes 
and all other kinds of snakes. 

If you find the time, read Bandelier's 
"Delightmakers" before you get my 
next letter. In the meanwhile I will 
quote from what Dr. Hewett said about 
the Rito de lbs Frijoles and the Paja- 
rito in an address he made to the 
Archaeological Institute of America at 
its annual meeting in Toronto, Canada, 
in 1908: 

"The Pajarito plateau, lying be- 
tween the Jemez mountains and the 
Rio Grande valley, is covered by a 
blanket of volcanic tufa which has 
been gashed into thousands of frag- 
ments by ages of torrential erosion. 
Those detached masses have been fur- 
ther sculptured by the winds into cas- 
tle-like battlements and the walls hon- 
eycombed with natural caves. Look- 
ing across this plateau from any emi- 
nence, the eye sees hundreds of these 
castellated buttes, geological islands 
rising up from a plain that has been 
denuded of all other portions of this 
covering. These masses present sheer 
precipices on the southern exposure 
of from fifty to five hundred feet in 
height, rising above a sloping talus 
which gives down to the dry arroyos 
of the canon bottom. 

"Starting down the Rio Grande rrom 
a point opposite the Tewa Indian pue- 
blo of San Ildefonso, let us notice the 
geological structure of the rim of this 
plateau as it is presented to the ob- 
server in passing down White Rock 
canon. In places enormous masses 
stand out against the horizon line, 
along the base of which we find the 
cobblestone and gravel of the shore- 
line of the Miocene lake that once^ 
filled the basin north of Santa Fe, 
known as the Espafiola valley. Prior 
to the establishment of the Rio Gran- 
de drainage this basin contained lakes 
or marshes covering an area of per- 
haps fifty miles long by twenty in 
breeadth. In the Santa Fe marls of 
the ancient lake bed we find fossil 
remains of the mammoth, the masto- 
don, the three-toed horse, several ex- 



tinct dogs, and vultures. Passing on 
down the valley of the Rio Grande, 
which enters White Rock cation just 
below the pueblo of San Ildefonso,; 

varying aspects of the geological 
structure of the plateau rim are to be 
seen. In the cafion opening into the 
Rio Grande at this point we encounter 
basaltic extrusions of recent geologic 
time. An example of this is seen 
at the mesa, which rises bodily from 
the valley on the eastern bank of the 
Rio Grande just north of San Ildefon- 
so. This is the Tuyo of the Tewa 
mythology, the Sacred Fire mountain 
on which the Indians of Pohwoge (as 
San Ildefonso is called by the natives) 
built their pit-dwellings and lived 
through the historic sieges of the early 
period of Spanish occupancy, and to 
which to this day they make pilgrim- 
ages and present offerings at their 
ancient fire shrine. These black basal- 
tic extrusions bear no geological re- 
lation to the yellow tufa formations 
that cover the major part of the pla- 
teau. That they are more recent in 
origin is shown by the fact that the 
under-side of the tufa cap is thorough- 
ly baked at the point of contact with 
the basalt, showing that the volcanic 
tufa was not laid down upon a cold 
surface, but that, on the contrary, the 
basalt has been thrust up from below 
at a time subsequent to the deposit 
of the tufa, which belongs to a geo- 
logical period very remote. The age 
of the New Mexico basalt affords an 
interesting problem and one that is 
constantly being brought forward in 
connection with the question of the 
age of man in the Southwest. Geolo- 
gists hold that the most recent volcan- 
ic formations of New Mexico may not 
exceed from eight thousand to twenty 
thousand years of age. However, we 
find as yet no evidence of the exist- 
ence of man in this region contempo- 
rary with the most recent volcanic 
activity. We are constantly hearing 
of specimens of charred human bones 
and charred red corn being found im- 
bedded in the lava. Evidence of the 
existence of man at this period in the 
Southwest would not be unwelcome, 
but it must be stated that not a single 
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case of the kind above mentioned has 
been substantiated by the facts upon 
careful investigation. Examination of 
these specimens has in every case 
shown that the material in which they 
are imbedded is not basalt but a ma- 
terial totally different chemically, un- 
doubtedly a fused adobe. Such speci- 
mens might be produced at any time 
by the burning down of a building in 
which corn or human bones were in 
contact with adobe soil. The adobe 
fuses readily and gives a product 
which superficially bears considerable 
resemblance to basaltic lava. 

"Passing on down the valley of the 
Rio Grande, its gorge becomes deeper 
until we reach the point at which the 
cafion of the Rito de los Frijoles en- 
ters. Here White Rock cafion has a 
depth of nearly a thousand feet. It is 
not possible to enter the valley of the 
Rito de los Frijoles by passing up its 
gorge from the Rio Grande. The nar- 
row passage is blocked by two water- 
falls which have a leap respectively of 
about seventy and ninety feet. One 
must climb up to the mesa top by the 
old Navaho trail south of the Rito, 
follow this a mile or two toward the 
mountains, and then descend by an 
ancient rock trail into the gorge at 
the site of the old Tyounyi villages. 
Another ancient trail enters the cafion 
from the north. 

"Of all the beautiful and romantic 
spots in the Southwest none surpas- 
ses the Rito de los Frijoles. The part 
of it of especial interest to us is the 
lower five miles of its course, and of 
this portion a stretch covering less 
than two miles has the archaeological 
interest which claims our attention at 
the present, moment. The flood-plain 
in the bottom of the cafion nowhere 
exceeds an eighth of a mile in width. 
The streamlet wihch issues from the 
Jemez mountains, ten miles above, car- 
ries its waters during the entire year 
to the Rio Grande. It is never-failing. 
It has endured for ages through the 
progressive desiccation that has ex- 
tended over the entire Southwest, leav- 
ing the valley of the Rito one of the 
few spots still habitable in a region 
long since depopulated because of the 



failure of water. The former popu- 
lous condition of this plateau is at- 
tested by the myriad remains of cliff- 
houses and ancient pueblos that oo 
cupy every valley and mesa top from 
the Chama river to the Cochltl ana 
between the Jemez mountains and the 
Rio Grande. 

"A glance at the structural map will 
give a fairly clear impression of the 
geological formation of the cafion of 
the Rito. The northern wall is a ver- 
tical escarpment of from 200 to 300 
feet high, rising above a sloping talus. 
The southern wall has a more gentle 
slope, is slightly timbered, and no- 
where presents the long, continuous, 
vertical escarpments seen on the 
northern wall. 

"The ancient remains in the Rito 
consist of four community houses in 
the valley and one on the mesa rim 
near the southern brink of the canon, 
and a series of cliff-houses extending 
for a distance of a mile and a quarter 
along the base of the northern wall. 
These cliff-houses are of the excavated 
type sometimes known as "cavate 
lodges," but this term is one that 
sould be rejected frcm the nomencla- 
ture of Southwester archaeology. The 
excavated cliff-house is as much a true 
cliff-dwelling as is the pueblo built in 
the natural cave. The true character 
of the so-called "cavate lodge" has not 
been fully understood. Some of these 
excavated rooms have been used as 
domiciles independently of any con- 
struction upon the talus against the 
cliff, but through the entire Pajarito 
region, where this type of cliff-dwel- 
ling culture reaches its culmination, 
the excavated rooms were not general- 
ly used as independent domiciles; 
they served more often as back rooms 
of the houses built upon the sloping 
talus against the cliff wall. In the 
Rrto de los Frijoles thirteen of these 
talus villages were identified and suf- 
ficient excavation done to lay bare 
foundation walls establishing the ex- 
istence of houses of from two to four 
terraces built against the cliff. 

"The principal focus of population in 
the Rito de los Frijoles was the great 
community house of Tyuonyi. This 
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was a terraced structure, roughly cir- 
cular in form. It was built of blocks 
of the volcanic tufa, and the amount 
of debris indicates that it was a three- 
story pueblo. Unlike the majority of 
the large community houses of this 
region, this building is somewhat regu- 
lar in construction., As a rule these 
buildings seem to have grown by grad- 
ual accretions single rooms or suites 
of rooms having been added to the 
building to meet the needs of increas- 
ing families. Here there is a total ab- 
sence of this irregularity of plan. It 
would appear that the entire building 
was planned and executed at once. The 
curving walls are not produced by 
simply changing the direction of the 
wall from room to room. The walls 
form curved lines. The thinnest part 
of the structure was at the southwest, 
where there is a flattening in the 
roughly circular plan, due to the near- 
ness of the creek." 

Dear Mumsy, I am enclosing some 
of the pictures that were taken by a 
man named Jesse Nusbaum, who is 
now in New York City with the Muse- 



um of the American Indian, way up on 
155th street and Broadway. He was 
with Dr. Hewett when these excava- 
tions were made and is one of the 
score or so of young men and women 
who were inspired by this fascinating 
region and who have become noted 
scientific workers. Uncle John was 
right. One learns things out here you 
never do in schools or colleges but 
which mean so much that I pity the 
kids who havn't got this opportunity. 
Let me tell you right now, when I go 
back to New York, I am going to 
spend much more time at the Natural 
History Museum, the Brooklyn Muse- 
um and the Museum of the American 
Indian which have some of the best 
collections of this ancient civilization 
and this wonderful country. 

Your loving son 

NORBERT. 
(To be continued.) 
(These letters are being published 
in response to a request from public 
schools for a popular description of 
Santa Fe and its surroundings and 
their significance in science and art.) 



NOTES ON COCHITI 



A NEW MEMOIR of tne American 
Anthropological Association prints 
the Notes on Cochiti which were given 
by Rev. Michael Dumarest to Dr. Ste- 
wart Culin, now of the Brooklyn Muse- 
um, in 1905. They accompanied a col- 
lection of masks and ceremonial ob- 
jects from Cochiti which Father Du- 
marest had collected during his resi- 
dence in Cochiti and which are now 
in the Brooklyn Museum in the same 
exhibit hall with the superb Zuni col- 
lection of which Dr. Culin has custody. 
In fact, the two collections in certain 
respects stand unrivaled in any Muse- 
um and the writer was greatly struck 
by that fact when Dr. Culin a few 
months ago showed him the treasures 
together with the Dumarest manu- 
script. The memoir of a hundred print- 
ed pages illustrated with color plates 
and drawings will delight the student 



of Pueblo culture and folk lore. Father 
Dumarest was evidently a keen ob- 
server who enjoyed the confidence and 
respect of his parishioners from whom 
he gathered the information recorded. 
He evidently approached his subject 
without any undue bias or prejudices. 
He lacked, perhaps, the zeal of the 
ethnologist who will pursue the 
slightest detail in its various ramifi- 
cations to its source but he makes up 
for it by having no set theory to de- 
fend or to advance. He merely tells 
what he saw and what he heard and 
permits the reader to draw inferences 
and conclusions. Elsie Clews Parsons 
points out a number of apparent con- 
tradictions and there is an occasional 
obscure reference but all in all, the 
publication of these notes suggests in- 
teresting relationship between Pueblo 
ceremonies and ritual in regions far 
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apart. The preface is written by Dr. 
Culin who gives a brief biographical 
sketch of Father Dumarest who died 
when only 35 years of age and who as- 
sumed his pastorate at Pefia Blanca 
when he was only 26 years old. He had 
charge of the pueblos of Cochiti, Santo 
Domingo and San Felipe, and the 
Spanish plazas of Pefia Blanca, La Ba- 
jada, La Madera, Bland, Chilili, Wal- 
lace, Tejon, Dolores, Golden and San 
Pedro, certainly a wide and yet lonely 
domain. He died a martyr to his holy 
zeal for he fell a victim to the malaria 
which he contracted while nursing his 
parishoners through the long epidemic 
of "los frios" in 1899 and 1900. 

The memoir begins with notes on 
the ceremonies at the birth of a child 
and then takes up the subject of the 
training of children which formerly 
was very severe. Children had to get 
up with the first cok crow. Little girls 
were not permitted to sit down. "Some- 
times, in the midst of winter, the 
child's father would take him and, 
after breaking the ice, immerse him 
in the river. When, in winter, chil- 
dren came from bathing in the river 
they were not allowed to approach 
the fire until their *hair was thawed 
out." Father Dumarest says further: 
"With war in mind, the war captain 
kept a close watch on the youths. He 
forbade smoking, since the habit les- 
sened the ability to run fast and far. 
He measured their food and drink. In 
eating he would have them squat with 
a stock across the abdomen, a method 
of cheating the appetite. He would 
have them wait three or four hours 
without quenching the thirst except by 
putting pebbles in their mouth." 

"Occupations," "Initiation of Boys," 
"The Marriage Customs," "Healing," 
"Witchcraft," "Omens," "Death," 
"Rain-Making," "Katchinas," "Secret 
Dances," "Burleques," "Ceremonial Ra- 
ces," "Weather Control," "The Ko- 
share," "The Quirana," "Apache and 
Navajo Magic," "The Chaiani of Je- 
mez." "Caciques," "War Priest and 
Other Officers," "Forms of Govern- 
ment and Punishments," "Ceremonial 
Calendar," "Estufas and Shrines," 
"Mythology," "Stone Idols," and 



"Myths and Tales," are some of the 
sub-headings which indicate the 
wealth of material in this memoir. 
Elsie Clews Parsons of New York City, 
herself an indefatigable research work- 
er among the Pueblos, has edited the 
manuscript and contributes a large 
number of foot notes which are of aid 
to the ordinary reader as well as to 
the student. 

That Father Dumarest was impressed 
at times with the socalled magic 
worked by the Pueblo medicine men 
at Cochiti is apparent here and there. 
For instance he tells the following: 
"In 1896 a terrible epidemic ravaged 
the pueblos of the Rio Grande and the 
West. At Cochiti they attributed the 
epidemic to witchcraft. Spies watched 
night and day about the cemetery and 
the churches. They said they saw 
two dogs, one black and one white, 
wandering in the outskirts of the pue- 
blo, and a coyote scratching at the 
door of the church. Arrows and guns 
were fired, they say, at these animals 
without causing the slightest wound. 
Shortly after midnight the nahia of 
Cochiti was talking with visitors, 
when his son-in-law, going on the roof 
to go to a kind of open barn and 
throw hay to the horses, saw prowl- 
ing about the window a man or rather 
a monster, his body painted white, 
hands black, black rags on his shoul- 
ders and hanging from his belt, eyes 
and mouth surrounded by cornhuskes 
twisted and rolled in a circle, over 
each ear a bunch of corn husks. It 
was a witch. The son-in-law at once 
pursued by the witch. He caught him 
with difficulty after leaping over the 
ditch at the foot of the hill on which 
Cochiti is built. He said to him: 
"What are you doing at this hour in 
the pueblo in this costume?" "My 
business concerns nobody." "If what 
you do is bad, you are the cause of 
the epidemic. Was it not enough to 
have bewitched your brother and your 
family?" Without reply the koshare 
struck the son-in-law of the nahia on 
the head with a stick; the man fell 
fainting, bathed in his blood. The next 
day they found him in his house, hard- 
ly recognizable, and he died shortly 
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afterward. Juan Antonio, the koshare, 
followed closely upon him, and died 
vomiting floods of blood. They say 
that before his death he said: "I am 
the assassin and I die of the harm I 
have done." However that may be, 
the death of these two is a certainty, 
for I buried them on the same day. 
The next day the Cacique made a 
search of the house of Juan Antonio 
and found in a pot a stone image with 
owl eyes, feathers of owl and crow, 
and pieces of cactus. The Cacique be- 
came convinced that Juan had been 
a witch. At any rate, of Juan's numV 
erous family only two children sur- 
vive." Father Dumarest then tells the 
story of a Franciscan friar who had 
been bewitched by a Cochiti boy and 
how the boy's magic was exposed. 

Another slant is given to the per- 
formance of the Matachina dance at 
Santo Domingo, adding a variation to 
the stories and explanations of the 
weird drama given by the Cochiti Inv 
dians during the Santa Fe Fiesta and 
also performed by the Tewas at San 
Ildefonso and at San Juan on the Day 
of the Three Kings in January. 

The Cochiti description of heaven or 
wenima is naively related. "The shi- 
wanna are perfectly happy at Wenima, 
although they eat only the corn pollen 
that the people of the pueblo throw 
them. They spend their time in danc- 
ing and in singing for the pueblos and 
in visiting the pueblos. After a man 
dies, if by chance rain falls, people 
are pleased and say: "He was without 
sin, he is already a shiwanna, he gives 
us rain." If on the other hand, a high 
wind blows, forming dust whirls, it is 
proof that the deceased was a witch. 
In this way he sends to the shiwanna 
the smell of dead animals so that the 
shiwanna will leave the pueblo and not 
send down rain. About four years ago 
a man called Ircwe was often heard to 
say: "When I die I am going to be a 
shiwanna and I will come from the 
side of the north. Look closely when 
they are dancing the kachina." Irowe 
died. Soon afterwards there was a 
dance. A child remembered the words 
of the deceased. He looked towards 
the north and when he saw the shi- 



wanna coming from that direction, he 
thought he recognized Irowe, and he 
called out: "Look at my father Irowe 
who comes walking like a turkey!" 
The shiwanna grew very angry, they 
kicked the boy, and the principales 
took him aside and scolded him very 
severely, telling him that none should 
ever mention the name of a shiwanna 
he thought he recognized, it was a 
very great sin. Everybody at Cochiti 
still remembers this incident." 

"Shipapu is not the heaven of the 
Indians, it is their place of expiation. 
Shipapu is situated somewhere to the 
north of New Mexico, in Colorado, un- 
der the waters of a lake to which peo- 
ple scmetimes make pilgrimage. When 
the deceased arrives at Shipapu, at the 
end of four days he is received in the 
anteroom of uretsete. Two guards ex- 
amine his hachamuni and let him in 
to his mother. She says to him: "My 
son, take this road where the Spider 
will tell you whether you are to stay 
here a short wnile or a long time to 
expiate your faults or whether you 
are to go to hell or directly to weni- 
ma." The deceased proceeds. If he 
has been a witch, a sin for which there 
is no pardon, the spider says to him: 
"My son, your sin is very great, go to 
hell." Then the deceased goes into 
a round house in the form of an oven 
or tower. Here are inextinguishable 
flames and here the deceased has to 
stand upright throughout eternity. 
Certain sinners are condemned not to 
go out from a circle of shell drawn 
around them by the war captains of 
sipapu, and the circle is very small. 
They may eat only such insects as 
ccme near them, flies, worms, etc. 
The less sinful appear to expiate more 
especially through hunger and thirst. 
When relatives throw down food for 
them, all the dead rush for it and take 
bits from it. The sinless go at once 
to wenima and become shiwanna. We- 
nima is in the west. It is a place like 
the most bfiuiiiful mountains. In it 
ave royal pines and trees of all kinds, 
game, lakes, and meadows. Here 
iheiv? are two estufas where the shi- 
wanna guard their flashes of lightning. 
There is also an immense bowl of the 
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shape of a funeral bowl." From this 
bowl rain is sprinkled over the thirs- 
ty lands by means of turkey feathers. 
"When the rain falls in large drops 
it moans that the sprinkling shiwanna 
are men: women shiwanna sprinkle 
fine rain." 

Perhaps, Fuiher Dumarest is too wil- 
lirg t » describe a sort of Indian pur 
gatory, Tor thipapu means In realicy 
a verl a place cf violent expulsion, 
a place cf emergence and has the same 
etymological significance as the Aztec 
word Popocatepetl. In fact, Father 
Dmuarest himself, tells the Cochiti 
tradition that "Long before the people 
left shipapu under the waters of the 
lake in the north to settle at Tyuonyi 
in the Rito de los Frijoles there were 
chaiani. The chaiani are the children 
of the yaya or Mother of All. She 
was alone in the world. She lived 
on the tops of the mountains," 

The Pajarito is pointed out as the 
birthplace of Montezuma which comes 
near enough to the Tewa legend that 
he was born on the San Ildefonso 
Mesa, while another variant of the 
Montezuma legend gives Pecos as the 
birthplace. A recent ethnological pub- 
lication points to the ruins on Fort 
Marcy as Montezuma's place of birth. 

The Kosnare came from shipapu and 
there they return to hold council with 
her who had given them power. Ko- 
pershtaia (our Mother) lives "at shi- 
papu and is always accompanied by 
masewa and oyoyawa. The cacique 
is in every pueblo the representative 
of kopershtaia and masewa and oyo- 
yawa (the heavenly twins) "serve ko- 
pershtaia (the earth mother) in the 
world below" (shipapu). "The images 
of kopershtaia are made of stone or 
painted on a round board. The pictures 
are symbols of those things in the uni- 
verse which most inspire veneration in 
the Indians because of their utility. 
The sun was made by uretsete. It is 
a disc of shells behind which is hidden 
payatyama, Sun man, (Sky Father) 
who illumines the world in his flight 
through space." 

"The animals associated with the 
six directions are mountain lion of the 
north, the bear of the west, the badger 



of the south, the wolf of the east, the 
eagle of the zenith, the shrew of the 
nadir. The six animals were living in 
shipapu." 

These citations and references give 
some inkling of the charm of the 
Memoir and should lead all those in- 
terested in pueblo lore to read it with 
more than ordinaary zest. 

***** 
SPANISH JOHNNY. 

THE OLD WEST, the old time, 

The old wind singing through 
The red. red grass a thousand miles — 

And Spanish Johnny, you! 
He'd sit beside the water ditch 

When all his herd was in, 
And never mind a child, but sing 

To his mandolin. 

The big stars, the blue night. 

The moon-enchanted lane; 
The olive men who never spoke, 

But sang the songs of Spain. 
His speech with men was wicked talk — 

To hear it was a sin; 
But those were golden things he said 

To his mandolin. 

The gold songs, the gold stars, 
The word so golden then; 

And the hand so tender to a child- 
Had killed so many men. 

He died a hard death long ago 
Before the read came In — 

The night before he swung, he sang 

To his mandolin. 

— Willa Sibert Cather. 
***** 

Art Pilgrimage to Europe. 

The Director of the Cleveland Muse- 
um of Art will be the director of an art 
pilgrimage to Europe which sails from 
Boston on June 9, returning on Sep- 
tember 13. The itinerary includes 
Paris, Pisa, Naples, Rome, Siena, 
Florence, Venice, Milan, Switzerland, 
Belgium, London, Oxford and many of 
the Cathedral towns of England. Mr. 
Bailey will lecture on art appreciation 
in connection with the masterpieces 
seen and will also give talks on the 
individual artists whose works will be 
studied enroute. 
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INDIANS AND INDIAN LIFE 



Exhibit of Indian Paintings. 

Mrs. Mary Austin has arranged an 

exhibit of paintings by Pueblo Indians 

from San Ildefonso and nearby pueblos 

to bo held at the American Museum 

of Natural History in New York City. 
***** 

Indian Play by Mrs. DeHuff. 

Mrs. J. DeHuff is writing a play for 

the commencement at the United 

States Indian School this year. It is 

an Indian theme and will be acted by 

the Indian pupils. With the assistance 

of Mrs. George H. Van Stone, the 

Museum librarian, she is taking down 

several original Indian songs which 

will be interpolated in the play. 
***** 

Tewa Dance in Rito. 

Dr. and Mrs. Postma of Holland, and 
Mr .and Mrs. Lansing Bloom have re- 
turned from the Rito de los Frijoles 
and San Ildefonso, reporting the roads 
in excellent condition. While at the 
RitO. Tewas from San Ildefonso en- 
gaged in building operations at the 
Tyuonyi. gave a number of ceremonial 

dances in honor of the visitors. 
***** 

Influenza Among Indians. 

The Public Health Service reports 
that during nine months there were 
78.177 cases of influenza among the 
320.654 enrolled Indians of the United 
States. Of 22.005 Indians in New Mex- 
ico. 10,971 had the flu during those 
nine months or 498.6 cases per thou- 
sand, Mississippi alone showing a 
greater percentage. In New Mexico 
1245 Indians died of the influenza in 
those nine months. 635 being deaths of 
minors and 610 adults; being a death 
rate of 113 per hundred cases. The 
total number of deaths among Indians 
from the disease in the United States 
was 6.632 or 8.5 per hundred cases. 
Arizona alone showed more deaths 
than New Mexico , reporting 1,948 
deaths. Oklahoma stood third with 
861 deaths, then came South Dakota 
with 755 deaths among its Indians. 



The Navajo Girl Dance. 

Elsie Clew Parsons wellknown in 
Santa Fe, in the recent number of the 
American Anthrcpologist describes a 
Navajo girls dance she observed at 
Houck's Tanks in McKinley county. 
The ceremony is partly a war and 
partly a medicine dance. It was 9 
p. m. and "the choir of ten or twelve 
younger men were singing, standing 
close together about a drum and sway- 
ing a little to the rhythm. The sing* 
ing continued for an hour or so, then 
paused during the building of the big 
fire to be resumed and kept up with 
but brief breaks until dawn. About 
10, alter the fire was made, and a lit- 
tle while before the singing was re- 
sumed, a girl crossed the circle, car- 
rying upright a staff about three feet 
long surmounted by what looked like 
f hunch of yellow blossoms and with 
ribbon streamers and two or more 
pendant eagle feathers. This was the 
ceremonial rattle stick and it- was car- 
ried, I was told, by the daughter of the 
medicine man in charge of the cere- 
monies. (It was Mike the cross.') The 
girl was accompanied by two or three 
girls bundled up like herself in the 
usual black blanket and wearing the 
usual long full skirt and the usual 
moccasins. The girls wandered around 
• little, then each selected a horseman 
from those who had drawn up closer 
to the edge of the circle. Meanwhile 
the choir resumed and other girls wan- 
dered into the circle, sometimes single, 
sometimes in twos or threes. A girl 
would first take hold of the horse's 
bridle and attempt to drag the horse 
forward. Horse and rider pulled back. 
In one case a girl was pulling so hard 
that the rein gave way and she fell 
over backwards. After a little the 
girl would take hold of the rider's coat 
or his hand and tug at him with in- 
creasing vigor and never yielding per- 
: tence. The rider would pull back, 
perhaps for two or three minutes only, 
perhaps, for as long as ten or fifteen 
"rnutes. As a rule no words were 
said, but in one case I noticed the girl 
and boy talking together after he had 
slipped off his horse. During this 
rough house the girl would try to pull 
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the rider or perhaps the recumbant 

man to his feet and the two would 

then dance together a dozen or more 

couples dancing at the same time. 
***** 

Indian Music and Rythm. 

Miss Frances Densmore, whose pa- 
per on "The Rhythm of Sioux and 
Chippewa Music" was one of the im- 
portant contributions to the symposi- 
um at the Dedication of the New Mu- 
seum, writes of Indian music in "Art 
and Archaeology," as follows: "The 
rhythm of Indian music is irregular 
and the Indian does not consider words 
an essential part of a song. He is coii- 
tent to use vocables, omitting words 
entirely or using them in a portion of 
the song. Sometimes the words are 
only two or three in number; thus a 
Chippewa war song contains only two 
words, literally translated, 'soldier 
killed,' the remainder of the melody 
being sung with vocables. The Indians 
are a race of deep understanding and 
few words, this characteristic appear- 
ing in their music as in all their inter- 
course. The purpose of the present 
paper is to show first that the rhythm 
of Sioux and Chippewa songs expres- 
ses the idea of the songs, and second, 
that the relation of the rhythm of 
voice and drum expresses in a meas- 
ure the cultural development of the 
race. Indian songs, like those of any 
other race, arise from mental con- 
cepts, as exaltation, joy, grief, or per- 
haps from a physical impulse, yet as 
we hear the Indians sing these songs 
we are impressed chiefly by the man- 
nerisms of the singers and by the in- 
sistent drum. The rhythm of these 
songs expresses their underlying idea. 
In a majority of the songs, the meas- 
ure lengths (or intervals of time be- 
tween accented tones) are not uni- 
form, as they are in the music of civi- 
lization. Indian standards of excel- 
lence are different from those of the 
white race but in the structure of 
their music there is unmistakable evi- 
dence of the action of intellect. The 
writer once asked an Indian if he had 
a drum. The reply, in the native 
language, was, 'Of course, I have a 
drum; I am an Indian.' Phonographic 



records of Indian songs indicate that 
drum and voice are separate manifes- 
tations. The voice and drum repre- 
sent separate impulses, expressed si- 
multaneously but having no time re- 
lation to each other." 

***** 

Indian Kinship. 

Professor William Holmes, chair- 
man of the Board of Managers of the 
School of American Research, in dis- 
cussing facial characters as a key to 
the origin of the American Indian, said 
recently: "Although there has been 
more or less blending of the Eskimo 
and the Indian along the line of con- 
tact from Alaska to Greenland, the two 
races in their totality stand well apart. 
The very pronounced gulf between 
them is well shown by the compari- 
son of the typical Indian of the 
northern interior with the typical EsV 
kimo, the latter type being character- 
ized by the broad face and tilted eyes 
of the Mongol. The Indian, whose 
bold features stamp him as one of 
ablest of the races, occupies today the 
entire continent from the Eskimo 
boundary to Patagonia. We find no 
closely allied types in the adjacent 
provinces of Asia, but there are ap- 
proximations among the dark-skinned 
people of southern Asia and probable 
kinship is suggested by portraits of a 
typical American Indian of New Mexi- 
co and 01 a native of the island of 
Formosa. That the latter may be 
thought of as representing one of the 
groups which gave rise to the Ameri- 
cana race is reasonable and relation- 
ships are further suggested by por- 
traits of a pair of young Apache Indians 
of Arizona and two southern Asiatics, 
the one from the island of Sumatra 
and the other from the Philippines. 
That there are exceptions here and 
there to the rule is made evident by 
comparing the faces of a Navajo wom- 
an and a Mongolian man. It is to be 
expected that with the incoming cur- 
rents of Asiatic peoples there would 
be a considerable Mongol element and 
this though submerged would tend to 
re-appear. It should be noted, how 
ever, that Eskimo influence may have, 
in cases, extended as far south as the 
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Navajo country. In South America 
there appears no definite trace of the 
Mongol, the facial type being charac- 
teristically Indian. Notwithstanding 
the homogeneity in type of the Indian 
tribes from the Eskimo boundary on 
the north to Patagonia on the south, 
there are in sculptures and modeled 
faces of ancient Mexico and Central 
America suggestions of facial confor- 
mation so distinctive and unusual that 
they have become the subject of much 
controversy, the problems involved be- 
ing among the most interesting that 
have arisen regarding the history of 
man and culture in America. The 
problem to be solved is whether or 
not these exceptional features which 
arpear in Toltec and Maya art are due 
to the intrusion of Asiatic elements in 
comparatively recent centuries or 
whether, as numerous writers main- 
tain, they are merely commonplace 
variations in the normal art of the 
local peoples." 

o 



ADOBE ARCHITECTURE 



The Adobe House. 

Says the Sunday Times: "Now that 
there appears to be a renaissance of 
the adobe house in Southern Califor- 
nia — for which the adobe house is the 
best kind of a house — we are fortunate 
in still having many fine examples 
left for the new builders to go by. Be- 
tween San Bernardino and the sea 
there is still many a fine adobe struct- 
ure in existence from the old times. 
And there is always a certain senti- 
ment about them wherever they are 
found. When Frank Miller built his 
magnificent Mission Inn at Riverside 
he left standing part of the old adobe 
tavern that was on the ground and 
we often think it to be the best part 
of that wonderful hostelry. But, if you 
want to see the largest and by far 
the most beautiful adobe structure in 
the world, you must feast your eyes 
on the old Mission San Luis Rey, 
which, as everybody knows, is only 
four miles inland from the town of 



Oceanside. It was the blessed Padre 
Peyri who designed San Luis Rey, 
and it was he who planted within the 
walls of its stately patio the first pept 
per tree in California. With his own 
beautiful rough brown hands he plant- 
ed it. It is an immense building, and 
it it constructed wholly of adobe, 
showing that there is no limit to this 
kind of construction. San Luis Rey 
is, by far, the most beautiful church in 
the State. Old Don Carlos Lummis, 
who knows the Southwest like a 
schoolmaster knows his books, says 
that the adobe house is the best house 
there is, and that it will last forever 
if half cared for. But what we are 
thinking of most, just now, is that 
once upon a time there was a wel- 
come at the doors of the adobe houses 
of California which was sweeter than 
any welcome ever was in any other 
land." 

***** 

Taos Is Doing It, Too. 

The Taos Valley News publishes the 
following editorial and communication 
which is of some interest in Santa Pe : 

"The world has its eyes on Taos. 
Artists from Europe, Asia, Africa, 
North and South America have made 
Taos a fireside word. We cannot, it 
seems, see the beauties of our own 
New Mexico. If Taos is to be and re- 
main the Mecca for renowned artists, 
tourists and a business center, we 
must preserve the ancient style of 
architecture. To command the admi- 
ration of these gifted men, who come 
from all quarters of the globe to por- 
tray Taos, New Mexico, in canvas, we 
must also beautify the Plaza streets, 
the Park and our roads. To do so 
means a string of dollars rolling con- 
tinually into our safes and pockets. 
Boost, or get out. Beautify Taos, or 
Santa Fe will put us out of business 
as a center of world attraction." 

This is followed by the communica- 
tion under the heading: "Spanish 
nue Architecture," which says: 

"Now that the building season is 
about to commence, it will be appropri- 
ate to permit me a small space to 
discuss Taos architecture. Taos and 
other towns in New Mexico boast a 
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style or* architecture entirely original, 
unique, 'sui generis'. It is beautiful; 
more, economical, picturesque. It is 
artistic! With a few thousand adobes, 
some vigas and a little chopped straw 
and mortar, a building con be erected 
which for sheer beauty cannot be sur- 
passed. The extreme economy of 
building with the adobe is universally 
known. The greatest infringement on 
the New Mexico style of architecture 
in Taos is the 'tin front' and 'peaked 
roof. Both of these are exceptional 
modernisms of 'ugliness'. Builders of 
Taos have unconsciously of late done 
their best to destroy the native archi- 
tecture. Do business men realize that 
the peaked roof and tin front is a 
commercial drawback? Every silly 
California bungalow is a step back- 
ward. Would the thousands of tour- 
ists that come here annually continue 
their pilgrimage, if Taos were a town 
of bungalows? No. With prospects of 
becoming one of the largest tourist 
towns in the southwest and already 
about the best advertised, it behooves 
us to follow the example of Santa Fe, 
which though it has invested thou!: 
sands of dollars in magnificent brick 
buildings, is now advocating the pre- 
servation of the original New Mexico 
architecture. The United States gov- 
ernment recognizes the utility of this 
style and has decided to build in the 
New Mexico style. The $200,000 hotel 
is also to be built in this sensible way. 
The $40,000 school house shortly to 
be built in Taos will be erected in 
this original style. The beautiful mu- 
seum at Santa Fe is known to all and 
is doing its share to draw dollars to 
the Southwest. Need any more be 
said? Preserve the Spanish style, 
change your plans, forget the ugly 
peaked roof!" 

o 



PAINTERS AND PICTURES 



Pearson Etching Sold. 

Ralph M. Pearson's etching "Duran 
Chapel at Talpa." recently exhibited 
in the Museum here has been pur- 



chased by the Chicago Art Institute. 
***** 

J. H. Sharp Returns. 

J. H. Sharp of the Taos Society of 
Artists, has returned after a very suc- 
cessful winter spent in the East and 
also at his Pasadena, Calif., home. 

Mrs. Sharp is with him. 

***** 

Left for New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor Higgins have 
gone to New York City where an ex- 
hibit of Mr. Higgins' latest painting 
opened on April 5 in the famous Milch 
galleries. 

***** 

Shortage of Studios. 

Earlier in the season than usual 
there is a shortage of studio apart- 
ments and Santa Fe will lose quite a 
number of prospective artist residents 

for lack of suitable accomodations. 
***** 

Joins Art Colony. 

Miss Levy, noted as a color block 

printer, arrived from Chicago and with 

her mother remained for several 

weeks sketching and painting. 
***** 

Phillips Passes Through. 

Bert Phillips of the Taos Society of 
Artisits passed through Santa Fe on 
his way from Phoenix where he spent 
the winter with his family and work- 
ing on several commissions. He will 
be at his Taos studio during the sum- 
mer, returning in winter to Phoenix. 
***** 

Desiqner and Decorator Here. 

ITurzee Frazee Garrett of Chicago, 
a graduate of the Chicago Art Institute 
and friend of Gustave Baumann and 
B. J. O. Nordfeldt of the Santa Fe 
Art Colony, is in Santa Fe and will 
remain a month or longer. 

***** 

Another Artist Locates. 

W. H. Schuster, a young artist from 
Philadelphia, has taken the rooms va- 
cated by Artist and Mrs. John Sloan 
in the Akres residence on lower San 
Francisco street. Mr. and Mrs. Schus- 
ter have decided to make Santa Fe 
their permanent home. Mr. Schuster 
impaired his health while serving with 
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the United States Army in France, 

necessitating a change of climate. 
***** 

Paintings Sold. 

One of the new Parsons' landscapes 
on exhibit in the New Museum has 
been sold and will find a permanent 
place in a Colorado Springs home. The 
Corn Dance, by Nordfeldt, was also 
sold and will find a home in one of 
the residences of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. Several other sales of paint- 
ings to visitors were made recently. 
***** 

New Exhibits. 

G. A. Bakus, who came here from 
Boulder. Colo., exhibited several of his 
paintings in the same alcove at the 
new Museum with new paintings by 
W. E. Mruk, both artists showing the 
same trend in their technique and 
treatment, and both doing work that 
is well worth while study. In the In- 
dian arts alcove is a new series of 
color drawings by Indians pupils of 
the United States Indian School, which 
too, are wcrthy of close scrutiny. Sev- 
eral of the larger dance drawings have 
a fine swing to them. 

***** 

Randall Davey Returns. 

Randall Davey, the young New York 
artist, who spent last summer in San- 
ta Fe, has returned to Santa 
Fe, after a successful season in 
New York City, where he filled sever- 
al commissions for portraits, and at 
Chicago, where he had large classes 
at the Chicago Art Institute which pe- 
titioned for his return and several 
members of which expect to follow 
him to Santa Fe during the summer 
find to New York next winter. Mr. 
Davey's painting of the Hopi Dance 
first exhibited in the Museum here 
last summer and later in the beautiful 
Albright gallery at Buffalo, is now on 
exhibit in Chicago. Mrs. Davey and 
young son arrived a few days after 
Mr. Davey who has purchased the pic- 
turesque Candelario Martinez home 
and orchard at the entrance to the 
Santa Fe Forest and Santa Fe Canon 
above the big reservoir. 



Heralding Taos Art. 

"The Designer" for March, gives 
two of its pages to reproductions of 
twelve paintings by Rolshoven, Henri, 
lifer, Berninghaus, Higgins, Blumen- 
schein, Couse, Dunton, Sharp and Phil- 
lips of the Taos Society of Artists. The 
accompaying article is by Rose Hen- 
derson, the poet, a member of the 
Santa Fe Archaeological Society and 
for several years an instructor at the 
State Normal School at Silver City. At 
present she is a resident of New York 
City. Five of the paintings have ap- 
peared in "El Palacio" and in the 
rotogravure of the New Mexican; and 
most of them have been published pre- 
viously in "Art and Archaeology". 
They make a striking and beautiful art 
insert in "The Designer", under the 
title "They Limn the Land of Sunny 
Days," and are the very best kind of 
publicity that can be given New Mexi- 
co. The titles of the paintings are: 
"To the Fiesta," by Victor Higgins; 
"The Peacemaker", by E. L. Blumen- 
schein; "Laguna Corn Maidens", by 
Walter Ufer; "The Sage Brush Trail", 
by O. E. Berninghaus; "Prayer 
Plumes", by E. Irving Couse: "Little 
Chief Coming", by Julius Rolshoven; 
"The Sioux Signal", by Herbert Dun- 
ton; "Indian Maidenhood", by Robert 
Henri; "By Firelight", by J. H. Sharp; 
"Looking Backward", by Bert Phit 
lips; "Out in the Cold," by O. E. Ber- 
ninghaus; "The Tom Tom Maker", 
by E. Irving Couse. Most of the paint- 
ings have been exhibited in the Mu- 
seum here. 

***** 

Drawing by Coomaraswamy. 

At the Museum is hung an especially 
fine exhibition of line drawings of 
nude figures by Ananda Coomaraswa- 
my, the noted Hindu art critic and 
connoisseur, at present curator of the 
East Indian collection of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. Mr. Coomaras- 
wamy is the author of many books and 
essays on Indian art and literature, 
among them "The Arts and Crafts of 
India and Ceylon", "The Mirror of 
Gestures", "The Songs of Vidyapati. 
the fifteenth century Vaishnava love 
poet and mystic", and "The Dance of 
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Siva" — this last, which combineg a 
profound understanding of both orien- 
tal and occiaental aesthetics and phi- 
losophy, being in the process of trans- 
lation and publication in Switzerland 
and France under the auspices of Ro- 
main Rolland. 

The drawings on view at the Muse- 
um are interesting as showing the 
artisit's equally fluent and precise con- 
trol of the medium of pure line. They 
are not particularly Indian in charac- 
ter, being perhaps more occidental 
than oriental in vision, yet there are 
few occidentals who are capable of 
using line alone with as much sugges- 
tive, non-realistic quality. 

It is worth noting, incidentally, that 
Mr. Coomaraswamy, who visited Mr. 
and Mrs. William Penhallow Hender- 
son in Santa Fe three years ago, was 
one of the first to appreciate the work 
of the pueblo Indian artists, which has 
recently excited so much interest in 
New York. He purchased at the time, 
from Mrs. Abbott at the Rito, two of 
the water colors by Alfonso Roybal, 
whose work is perhaps the finest and 
most consistently progressive of the 
Indian artists, and who was, in fact, 
the initiator of "the movement." If 
we except the small figures by Alfred 
Montoya, also of San Ildefonso who 
died just before Alfonso commenced 
to paint. 

The Coomaraswamy drawings hang 
"n the third alcove of the Laguna 
gallery. Several drawings by his pu- 
pils, Dorothy Larcher and Stella Blick 
are also shown.- Santa Fe New Mexi- 
can. 

***** 

Spring Art Exhibit. 

The art galleries of the New Muse- 
um are quite attractive in their re-ar- 
rangement of old favorites inter- 
spersed with a number of new paint- 
ings. Two alcoves in the Tewa gallery 
are given to a number of paintings hy 
the late Donald Beauregard, mostly 
European scenes. Several of them are 
water colors which have not been ex- 
hibited for some years and they prove 
that the young artist had indeed the 
makings of a master. Several old 
favorites such as his still life painting 



cf nasturtiums against a striking back- 
ground reveal new beauties as viewed 
under the changed lighting. Sheldon 
Parsons exhibits several new Santa 
Fe landscapes and as one remembers 
his earlier landscapes there comes con- 
viction that even the mature artist 
gains by contact with painters of other 
schools. The pale loveliness of the 
Santa Fe landscapes of a few years 
ago is replaced by the ruggedness and 
virile color that seems to get hold of 
the substance of Santa Fe landscapes 
rather than of superficial aspects. Mr. 
Parsons may not admit it, but his lat- 
est work shows influence of contact 
with the men of the modern schools, 
with Henri, Nordfeldt, Sacha, and his 
work is the greater for it. Sacha has 
two new paintings in his alcove, both 
of them quite wonderful. One is an 
interior grouping, bizarre in arrange- 
ment and color but magnificently done. 
The other is an altogether lovely 
flower painting, the best thing of its 
kind, perhaps, as yet exhibited here. 
The Museum is proud to be the owner 
of one of the Sacha paintings, that of 
the miner's cabin in the aspen woods 
near Cuesta. The visitor should not 
overlook the paintings by W E. Mruk. 
They show a blending of modernistic 
trend with old school training. In them 
there may be pointed out the static 
quality of the academic viewpoint 
and also the flowing rhythm of the 
modern painter, the pictorial realism 
with the emotional interpretation to 
which Santa Fe landscape especially 
lends itself. The Sandzen prints grow 
in interest each time that one studies 
them and the visitor misses much if 
he passes over in a hurry the superb 
studies of the Grand Canon, of the 
Grand Quivera, of San Miguel's Church 
and the other vigorous interpretations 
of western landscapes. One misses the 
Nordfeldt paintings and the Museum 
is, to be congratulated In acquiring at 
least one of his fine interpretations of 
Indian ceremonies. A visit to the gal- 
leries is an ever new source of inspi- 
ration to the visitor who comes in a 
receptive mood and who attunes him- 
self to the beauty of. the setting a° 
well as the genius of the men who 
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seek to portray and interpret life and 

nature in line and color. — Santa Fe 

Daily New Mexican. 

• • * * i 

Baumann Goes East. 

Gustave Baumann has enjoyed good 
sales of his color wood block prints 
during the winter, and before leaving 
for Chicago and New York where he 
arranged several exhibits. On his way 
he visited Albuquerque where he made 
a notable exhibit and delivered several 
lectures before the University Club 
and the High School. 

o 



IN ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
FIELDS. 



Ancient Inscriptions Published. 

From the Museum established by the 
Turkish government at Salonica be- 
fore the war, the French have pub- 
lished 52 inscriptions collected in Ma- 
cedonia and Thrace, including a letter 
of Marcus Aurelius and I/. Verus dated 
165 A. D., an edict of an Imperial 
magistrate, dedications and sepulchral 

inscriptions and governmental laws. 
***** 

Ancient Sanctuary Uncovered. 

The French School of Archaeology 
at Athens in excavations conducted 
near the site of Colophon and the 
oracle of Apollo uncovered the pro- 
pvlaea with four columns on the out- 
side and distyle in antis inside the 
tememos. There were three entrances 
in the central wall. About 125 in- 
scriptions were found, the majority 
in situ. They are chiefly the records 
of the delegations sent to consult the 
oracle from many cities for the most 
part in Asia Minor. The oracular grot- 
to in the neighbcrhood was also ex- 
plored and yielded pottery extending 
from primitive shards of TroyI to At- 
tic, Hellenic and Roman wares. 
***** 

Archaeology in Roumania. 

Despite the distractions and misfor- 
tunes of war, archaeological research 
in Roumania has recently brought to 
light a number of important finds. 
Among these is a marble head from 



a Roman portrait statue of heroic size 
which was found at Silistria, the an- 
cient Durostorum, and has been placed 
in the national museum af Bucharest 
whose treasures were left intact by 
ravages of war. Another discovery is 
a new piece of the Aristagoras inscrip- 
tion from Histria. The Greek colony 
of Histria was placed like at Syracuse, 
upon an island close to a peninsula. 
At Constanza much has been learned 
about the ancient Tomi, by recent 
excavations. Plans and photographs 
of the Roman camps at Ulmetum and 
Istriopolis have been published by the 
government. Included are a number 
of more important Greek and Latin 
inscriptions dating from the first to 

the sixth centuries. 

***** 

Presented to The Louvre. 

The French government has been 
presented for the Louvre with a sar- 
cophagus discovered while foundations 
were being dug for a storehouse near 
the school of the Israel Alliance at 
Jerusalem. Three other sarcophagi 
found at the same time had been plun- 
dered but this was intact and con- 
tained the skeleton of a woman and 
the following ether objects: 1. Two 
pieces of a long plain gold band which 
probably served as a headband. 2. A 
gold button ornamented with the head 
of a Medu?a. 3. A gold necklace with 
clasp, consisting of two garnets set 
in gold and 26 others cut in the shape 
of flattened double cones. 4. A gold 
pendant in the shape of a ring to 
which were attached a key, a tiny am- 
phora, a basket, a lamp and a pome- 
granate, all of gald. 5. A gold ring 
with a youthful male head cut on 
the seal. 6. Three pieces of a silver 
vase. 7. A piece of coarse red pottery. 
The garnets of the necklace are Syri- 
an and the obiects are all of the 

Graeco Roman period. 

***** 

French Excavations in Turkey. 

T'h> French government has just 
published the result of the archaeolo- 
gical research work it carried on even 
under ehellfire during the Gallipoli 
camnaign. A necropolis on the hill at 
Eskihissarlik near the mouth of the 
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Dardenelles was opened. The necropo- 
lis must have belonged to the Athen- 
ian colony of Elaeus, the site of which 
is thus fixed at a point previously 
chosen by Choiseul-Gouffier. The 
burials were generally in stone sar- 
cophagi; less often in large pithoi. 
Both sarcophagi and pithoi were com- 
pletely covered by earth. If stelae 
were erected, they have disappeared. 
The necropolis was in use at the end 
of the sixth and during the fifth cen- 
tury R. C. Some of the tombs were 
re-used in the third or second century 
B. C. In the first Gallipoli campaign 
38 sarcophagi and 18 pithoi were un- 
covered. A complete inventory of the 
contents is published as well as a 
brief list of the contents of nine pithoi 
unearthed auring the second camr 
paign. The cbjects buried were chief- 
ly small vases of clay and glass, terra- 
cotta statuettes, ornaments, some 
lamps, and a few tools. The earlier 
vases were Attic, the later from Asia 
Minor. 

* * * * * 

Growth of Human Intelligence. 

"The rise of the spirit of man 
through the Old Stone Age cannot be 
traced continuously in a single race 
because the races were changing; as 
at the present time, cne race replaced 
another, or two races dwelt side by 
side. The sudden appearance in 
Europe at least 25.000 years ago. of 
a human race with a high order of 
brain power and ability was not a 
leap forward but the effect of a long 
process of evolution elsewhere. When 
the prehistoric archaeology of eastern 
Europe and of Asia has been investi- 
gated we may obtain some light on 
this antecedent development. During 
this age the rudiments of all the mo<»- 
ern economic powers of man were de- 
veloped; the guidance of the hand by 
the mind, manifested in his creative 
industry; his invents faculty; the 
currency or spread of his inventions; 
the adaptation of means to ends in 
utensils, in weapons, and in clothing. 
The same is true of the aesthetic pow- 
ers, of clos-e observation, of the sense 
of Form, cf proportion, of symmetry, 
the appreciation of beauty of animal 



form and the beauty of line, color, and 
form in modeling and sculpture. Fi- 
nally, the representation and notation 
of ideas so far as we can perceive 
was alphabetic rather than pictograph- 
ic. Of the musical sense we have at 
present no evidence. The religious 
sense, the appreciation of some power 
or powers behind the great phenomena 
of nature, is evidenced in the rever- 
ence for the dead, in burials apparent- 
ly related to notions of a future ex- 
istence of the dead, and especially in 
the mysteries of the art of the caverns. 
All these steps indicate the possessicn 
of certain faculties of mind similar to 
our own. That this mind of the Up- 
per Palaeolithic races was of a kind 
enable of a high degree of education 
we entertain no doubt whatever be> 
cause of the very advanced order of 
' which is developed in the higher 
members of these ancient races; in 
fact, it may be fairly assumed from 
experiences in the education of exist- 
ing races of much lower brain capaci- 
ty, such as the Eskimo or Fuegian. 
The emergence of such a mind from 
the mode of life of the Old Stone Age 
is one of the greatest mysteries of 
psvchclogy and of history." — Henry 
Fairfield Osborn in "Men of the Old 
Stone Age." 

***** 

Arrhaeolonical Finds in Bulgaria. 

In a nolithic settlement cn the hill 
Kajadermen near Shumen in Bulga- 
ria, there have been found a large clav 
model of a rectangular house with 
nitoh-roof and round openings for win- 
dows and drors, and a vessel in the 
form of a four-footed animal with 
wide-open mouth. On the floor of one 
hru«e the hearth and a handmill with 
movable stones for grinding were 
found, resembling very much the me- 
tates and manos of the cliff dwellings. 
Several early Christian churches have 
been excavated and they show some 
peculiarities of plan, such as a 'horse- 
shoe' apse that are found in churches 
of Asia Minor. On the site of the 
Red Church near Perushtitza there are 
two churches, one above the other. 
Among the single finds there may be 
mentioned: Votive reliefs to Hera 
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and the Thracian Horseman; about a 
dozen pieces of Roman jewelry, neck- 
laces, armlets, etc., of gold and semi- 
precious stones, found in a child's cof- 
fin, seme of which are very fine work 
and certainly imported; a marble re- 
lief of a Roman doorway with arched 
opening between pillars which support 
an architrave and pediment; parts 01 
a bronze tripod with figures of Silenus 
and busts of Dyonisus; a bronze statu- 
ette of Venus 19 inches high, nude, 
drying her hair, excellent work from 
Ratiarae; a curious Roman gravestone 
with tripod and heraldic dolphins in 
relief and a huge pine cone on top; 
two terra cotta facing-tiles with Medu- 
sa heads and anthemions, from a large 
building of the fifth century B. C; 
about 200 gold coins of Justin and Jus- 
tinian; silver coins cf Alexander the 
Great, Philip III, and Antiochus I, and 
Roman denarii of the first and second 
centuries. A tentative reading of the 
recently discovered Thracian inscrip- 
tion makes the dedicator one of the 
Tilateaei of Thucydides. 

— o 



CHILD WELFARE WORK 



Resumption of Welfare Work. 

Dr. Edgar L. Hewett with Dr. Sara 
Coker and Miss Montana Hastings will 
resume the active child welfare cam- 
paign fcr New Mexico during May. 
***** 

Child Welfare in California. 

The California Federation of Wom- 
an's Clubs has addressed a resolution 
to the California Legislature asking 
for an appropriation of $50,000 to carry 
on child welfare work in California, 
each ccunty being expected to grant 
an additional sum for local work. The 
Federation also endorsed the move- 
ment to create a national red-wood 

park in Humboldt county. 

***** 

' :, d Welfare In Lincoln County 

The Lincoln County Teachers' Con- 
vention which convened at Carrizozo, 
had for its keynote the subject of 
"Child Welfare". Dr. E. E. Cole is 



the president; Bryan Cazier the vice- 
president; and Mrs. Nora Massie the 
secretary-treasurer of the Association. 
Mrs. Frances McDonald Spencer, 
daughter of former Governor McDon- 
ald and president of the Carrizozo 
School Board, made the welcome ad- 
dress. She is well known in Santa 
Fe, as is also Charles S. Rawles, the 
artist, now teaching school at Capitan, 
who spoke on "Development of True 
Citizenship." Mrs. Ruth C. Miller of 
the Department of Education was 
down frr an address on "Domestic 
Science in the High School." 

o 



ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE 



Union Academique Internationale. 

The Archaeological Institute of 
America, is one of twelve national 
learned societies that has just organ- 
ized the Union Academique Interna- 
tionale with headquarters at Brussels, 
Belgium. Professor G. M. Whicher of 
Hunter College, Columbia University, 
who is secretary of the Archaeological 
Institute has been named secretary- 
treasurer of the international organi- 
zation, and Dr. James C. Egbert, pres- 
ident of the Institute, is one of the 
three members of the Committee on 

Ways and Means. 

***** 

The Washington Society. 

The eighteenth year book of the 
Washington Society of the Archaeolo- 
gical Institute, one of two score and 
more sister societies of the Santa Fe 
Society, is to hand, and shows that 
the Washington Society has 667 mem- 
bers in addition to a long waiting list. 
Total receipts of $34,145 are reported 
of which $28,568 46 were paid over to 
the Institute and $3,000 went to the 
Mallery Expedition to Abiquiu by J. 
A. Jeancon last summer. Fourteen 
notewt rthy lectures were given by the 
Society during the year, one of them 
by Dr. Edgar L. Hewett and the other 
by Sylvanus G. Morley, both of Santa 
Fe. Former Secretary of State Robert 
Lansing is the president of the Society, 
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and Dr. Mitchell Carroll, wellknown 

in Santa Fe. the secretary. Many men 

of national fame are on the roster of 

the Society, including several who are 

also members of the Santa Fe Society. 
***** 

American Academy in Rome. 

The American Academy in Rome, 
which in a way is a sister institution 
of the School of American Research at 
Santa Fe, is an outpost of American 
culture in the Eternal City. It has 
recently closed an exhibition at the 
Century Club in New York City of the 
work of its graduates — architects, 
painters, sculptors. These men are 
leaders in American practice and 
talent in their respective fields; the 
American Academy in Rome has 
placed its stamp upon them, giving 
them the weapons with which careers 
are carved — knowledge and technical 
training in constant association with 
the workmanship and prowess of Re- 
naissance Rome as well as the ancient 
city of the Caesars. They have thus 
been able to make contact with the 
channels of thought that guided the 
artistic output of an age the emula- 
tion of which is at once the world's 
joy and despair. The American Aca- 
demy occupies the finest site in Rome. 
Its buildings stand upon the summit 
cf Mount Janiculum. the highest point 
within the walls. The Outlook recent- 
ly printed a half-tone picture with de- 
scription of the new building for which 
a $375,000 drive is under way at pres- 
ent. Two new scholarships have been 
created, one in architecture and the 
other in music, each being for $1,000 
a year, the latter also including free 
tuition at the Paris Conservatory. The 
Academy now offers nine scholarships 
altogether, including several in archae- 
ology. 



EXHIBITS AND GALLERIES 



Gift to Art Institute. 

Mrs. Julius Rosenwald has presents 
ed to the Chicago Art Instiute three 
drawings bv Abel Pann, the French 
artist: "The Schoolboy**. "On the 



Shores of Tiberias", and "The Three 
Jerusalemites." 

April Exhibits at Cincinnati. 

The Cincinnati Museum sends an- 
nouncements and catalogues of two 
new exhibits during April, one by the 
French painter Jean-Julien Lemordant 
and the ether by George Alfred Wil- 
liams. 

***** 

Kimball Collection Exhibit. 

Mrs. W. W. Kimball of Chicago has 
placed her $2,000,000 art collection in 
the custody of the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute. The jades are pronounced "vai 
uable beyond estimate" by art con- 
noisseurs. 

***** 

Twenty Million Dollar Museum. 

The Society of American Republics 
has launched a drive for $20,000,000 
one half of which is to be obtained 
from the government, for the building 
of a Pan-American museum, art gal- 
lery and auditorium on Fort Hill in 
Los Angeles. 

***** 

Invited to Newark . 

The Staff of the Museum of New 
Mexico has been ivinted to attend 
the opening of the exhibit of the J. 
Ackerman Coles collection of art treas- 
ures which Mr. Coles and his sister 
have given to the Newark Museum 
Association. 

***** 

The Prado to be Enlarged. 

The Spanish government has decid- 
ed to double the size of the Prado Mu- 
seum with a large new building to 
hcuse the galleries to which will be 
moved the chief masterpieces of Ve- 
lesquez, notably "Las Meninas" and 
"The Crucifixion," and works by El 
Greco, Titian, Ruben, Poussin, Claude 

Lorrain and Goya. 

***** 

Changes in Teaching Staff. 

Three instructors at the Chicago Art 
Institute have resigned. Ralph Clark- 
son will devote himself entirely to 
painting: Miss Jeanette Buckley and 
Miss Margaret Baker have gone to 
California. Mrs. Herman Hall, who 
visited in Santa Fe, has returned to 
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the Institute from California and the 
other two places will be taken by Miss 
Mary Scovel and Miss Laura van Pa- 
pellendam. 

***** 

Art Exhibit in Bank. 

To awaken interest in art and ar- 
tists on the Northwest side of Chica- 
go, the Noel State Bank of Chicago 
will exhibit successively the canvases 
of painters residing in the neighbor- 
hood. The first exhibit will be by 
Jacob Richard who has been exhibit- 
ing for some years at the Chicago 
Art Institute of which he is a gradu- 
ate and where he has been awarded 
two prizes. 

***** 

Hand Decorated Fabrics. 

An important exhibit by the Art 
Alliance of America in New York City 
has just been closed. It was the fourth 
annual competition and exhibit of 
hand-decorated fabrics, including a 
batik demonstration by Pieter Mijer. 
Miss Frances Morris during the exhi- 
bit delivered a lecture cn: "The Metro- 
politan Museum as a Source of Inspi- 
ration/' and Professor Charles E. Pel- 
lew on "Dye Stuffs and Their Relation 

to the Handicrafts." 

***** 

Federation of Arts Meeting. 

The eleventh annual convention of 
the American Federation of Arts will 
convene in the Metropolitan Museum, 
which celebrates its fiftieth anniver- 
sary this year, on May 19 and continue 
in session until the evening of May 21. 
The program as announced is practical 
and includes discussion of Museum 
problems, of traveling art exhibits, art 
in the home, motion pictures, the 
place of music in museums, "how to 
reach the people", "bill-boards," "shop 
windows," "illustrated papers and 
magazines," "how to establish an art 
museum" and "museums as communi- 
ty centers". 



City Art Museum of St. Louis. 

The Bulletin of the City Art Mu- 
seum of St. Louis, takes for its model 
the Bulletins of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of New York, the Boston Fine 
Arts Museum, the Toledo Museum Bul- 



letin and other similar publications 
including a trend toward standardizing 
these publications as far as type, 
headings, arrangement and illustra- 
tions are concerned. The April num- 
ber of the St. Louis Bulletin has for 
a frontispiece a half-tone of a stone 
Buddha from the T'ang period, more 
than 1200 years ago. The leading 
article is on "Buddhist Sculpture" 
which incidentally breathes the spirit 
of the philosophy and religion of the 
Far East as do the shorter essays 
which follow and describe some of the 
Oriental treasures of the St. Louis 
City Museum. 

***** 

Annual Exhibit at Los Angeles. 

Because of the death of the direct- 
or, Frank S. Daggett, of the Los An- 
geles County Museum of Science, His- 
tory and Art, the formal reception and 
tea which was to have been given to 
signalize the opening of the annual 
exhibit of painters and sculptors of 
Southern California, was omitted. 
Only paintings by residents of South- 
ern California were hung by the jury 
which had been selected by a vote of 
the artists. There are in the exhibit 
134 paintings, the work of a hundred 
artists. The large gallery was too 
small to hold them all and the minia- 
tures, water colors and pastels were 
hung in the smaller gallaries. The 
exhibit closes on May 15. The jury 
chosen consisted of: For Painting, 
Carl Oscar Borg, Maurice Braun, Ben- 
jamin O. Brown, Hansen Puthuff, John 
H. Rich, Guy Rose, Jack W. Smith, C. 
P. Townsley, Willitm Wendt, alter- 
nates, Jean Mannheim, Edouard Vy- 
sekal; sculpture, Maud Daggett, Paul 
Troubetzkoy, Julia Bracken Wendt; 
alternates, Ella Buchanan, Casper 
Gruenfeld. Horg, Braun, Brown and 
Townsley have had paintings on ex- 
hibit in Santa Fe. 

***** 

Bellows at Philadelphia. 

In its review of the annual Pennsyl- 
vania Academy exhibit, the Internaf 
tional Studio says: "Once again the 
Murder of Edith Cavell returns to 
view and is fruitful cause for discus- 
sion among the few who see it for the 
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first lime. As Bellows naively and 
modestly admits, he did not have an 
invitation to the murder any more 
than Rembrandt did to the Crucifix- 
ion. Thus pleasantly are the names 
and prowess of Bellows and Rem- 
brandt interlinked. Quien Sabe? Rob- 
ert Henri's Jean is very direct and 
rich in colour, Leon Kroll in "The 
Song" has given a strong picture, ex- 
cellently grouped, the two heads in 
shadow beautifully executed and mak- 
ing a complete picture in themselves 
even without the singer." Thus, 
whether one visits the staid Pennsyl- 
vania Academy, the New York Aca- 
demy or the Corcoran, the Chicago 
Art Institute or the Independent ex- 
hibit, the men who paint at Santa Fe 
and Taos are to the fore and especial- 
ly the socalled independents or mod- 
erns whose art is so much discussed 
and misunderstood by casual local 
visitors to the Museum. 

o • 



AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 



Big Dance at San Felipe. 

The annual Fiesta and Dance at San 

Felipe tho first of the larger summer 

ceremonies, on May 1, will draw a 

larger crowd than in former years, 

judging from letters received and from 

remarks by local artists. It is one of 

the most picturesque and colorful of 

the year's Pueblo dramas. 

***** 

Ulrich Group of Mounds 

Research workers excavating in four 
of the Ulrich group of mounds in 
Montgomery, Ohio, took out a large 
number of flint implements, marine 
shell beads, copper objects and stone 
utensils, resembling in a way similar 
primitive material taken out in the 
excavations of the pueblos in New 
Mexico. 

***** 

Relics From Pecos. 

A visitor from the Valley Ranch ex- 
hibited ;it the Museum recently a 
number of interesting relics he had 
picked up cn the site of Pecos and 



which rains during the winter had 
washed up. Among them were "cloud- 
blowers," amulets and fetishes. There 
was one piece of smoky topaz which 
had been carved, showing a human 
face, while several of the fetishes 
were in the shape of animals includ- 
ing a monkey. 

***** 

Montezuma's Well is Smoking. 

Montezuma's Well described and 
pictured in a recent number of El Pa- 
lacio, is reported in the Los Angeles 
Times to be sending up clouds of var 
por and the waters of the sunken lake 
are boiling in geysers that rise more 
than a foot above the usual level of 
the formerly placid waters. The cause 
is a mystery. Around the old crater 
in which the well is located are the 
remains of cliff dwellings of prehis- 
toric times. It is one of the most in- 
teresting spots in southern Arizona. 
***** 

Oil Boom at Palenque. 

During the Diaz regime in Mexico, 
the School of American Research was 
given an exclusive concession to ex- 
plore and excavate the spectacular 
Maya ruins at Palenque in southern 
Mexico not far from the Guatemalan 
boundary. In some ways these ruins 
are as interesting as those of Quirigua 
where the school worked for several 
years. Now comes El Universal of 
Mexico City and brings the following: 
"The ruins of Palenque in the State 
01 Chiapas marking the site of a city 
whose origin and inhabitants are un- 
known, are to become the site of 
petroleum development, General Nor- 
berto Rochin having been given a con- 
cession by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor to Exploit the region. 
The ruins lie in the midst or a dense 
forest and were discovered in 1750 
by a party of exploring Spaniards. 
They indicate the former existence of 
a large and prosperous city. There is 
no history of what people built there 
or where they have gone. For years 
the ruins have oeen a source of curios- 
ity to archaeologists." Of course, it 
is well known to archaeologists and 
students of history that Palenque was 
a Maya city just like Quirigua and 
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that the descendants of its builders 
and former inhabitants still live in 
the state Chiapas, in Yucatan and in 
Guatemala. The same issue of El 
Universal also gives three columns to 
the archaeological work and discover- 
ies of Wm. Niven, a friend of Dr. E. JL. 
Hewett. Professor Niven's work has 
been mainly in the Valley of Mexico. 
o 



MUSEUMS AND SCIENCE 



Breaking Down the Bars. 

The proposal to admit women to be 
follows of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of Edinburgh after examination 
on the same conditions and with the 
same privileges as men, has been ac- 
cepted. 

***** 

Named Curator of Fishes. 

Carl L. Hubbs, assistant curator of 
ichthyology and herpetology in the 
Field Museum of Natural History has 
resigned to accept the position of cur- 
ator of fishes in the Museum of Zool- 
ogy of the University of Michigan. 
***** 

Dr. Franz Boas Resigns 

Dr. Franz Boas of Columbia Univer- 
sity has resigned his membership on 
the National Research Council and as 
a director of the Division of Anthrop- 
ology and Psyschology. He was under 
fire Tor accusing Sylvannus G. Morley 
and other Central American archaeol- 
ogists well known in Santa Fe of serv- 
ing as secret agents for the United 

States government during the war. 
***** 

Museum and Science Convention. 

The fifteenth annual convention of 
the American Association of Museums 
will be held in Washington, D C, May 
17 to 19. The American Federation 
of Arts will meet in the same city May 
19 to 21. The second annual meeting 
of the American Society of Mammal- 
ogists will be hold in the American 
Museum of Natural History. Now York 
City. Sessions will also be hold at 
the Brooklyn Museum, the New York 



Aquarium and the New York Zoologi- 
cal Garden. 

***** 

Ten Thousand Member Campaign. 

The management of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art has begun a drive for 
ten thousand members at 10 to $25,000 
dollars a year. The call says among 
other things: "The Trustees believe, 
that the Museum has become so vital 
a part of the community life, and has 
so proved its value to all kinds of 
people in its less than four years of 
existence, that many will gladly ac- 
cept the invitation to become mem- 
bers of the Museum and thus assume 
a rightful responsibility as regards its 
support." Those who remember the • 
Cleveland excursionisits who visited 
Santa Fe a few weeks ago realize 
that they were "go-getters" and that 
the Cleveland Museum will have its 
ton thousand members long before the 
Museum at Santa Fe has its five hun- 
dred. 

***** 

Still Seeking a Director. 

Says the Dos Angeles Times: "The 
Board of County Supervisors conferred 
with the Board of Governors of the 
Comity Museum of History, Science 
and Art to discuss a successor to the 
late Frank S. Daggett, director. How- 
ard Robertson, secretary of the board 
of governors, was temporarily appoint- 
ed until a director can be found. The 
fame of the museum which is main- 
tained out of the public funds and its 
wonderful collection, demand, in the 
opinion of the Supervisors and the 
Governors, that a man of great ability 
fill tbe place of Mr. Daggett. The 
position, however, only pays $300 a 
month and a movement is on foot to 
increase it to $5,000 a year. The con- 
ference was attended by Dr. George 
F. Bovard, president of the University 
of Southern California: William M. 
Bowen. Howard Robertson, Professor 
Rockwell D. Hunt and A. F. Rosen- 
heim." 

***** 

How Old is the Earth and Life? 

That the earth is more than 1,400,- 
000,000 years of ago, that the first evi- 
dences of life on earth date back more 
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than 700,000,000 years, that man has 
been stalking the earth since the be- 
ginnings of the glacial age 1,500,000 
years ago, and that it is only 35,000 
years since the great Labradorian gla- 
cier retreated from the eastern end 
of Lake Erie and fcrmed Niagara Falls 
are conclusions defended by Edgar R. 
Cummings, professor of the University 
of Geology in Indiana University. His 
deductions are not so abstruse as to 
be uninteresting to the general reader 
and are to be found in a recent num- 
ber of the Indiana University Alumni 
Quarterly. The leading article of the 
issue tells of the archaeological and 
piscatorial discoveries of the Irwin Ex- 
. pedition to Peru, Bolivia and Chili, 
being at the same time a charming 
travelogue by Carl H. Bigermann. 
Quite interesting too, is a biography 
of Paul Margueritte, a French novel- 
ist, a "Prophet of the Revanche," who 
died recently. Among the alumni of 
Indiana University are President Levi 
A. Hughes of the First National Bank, 
and Treasurer of the School of Ameri- 
can Research, whose father was one 
of the founders of the great institu- 
tion; Attorney E. C. Crampton of Ra- 
ton, who is a member of the Santa 
Fe Society of the A. I. A., and Judge 
Wilbur F. Stone of Denver, who was 
a judge of the Court of Private Land 
Claims and has many friends in the 
Capital. 

o 



AT THE STATE MUSEUM 



Commencement on June 3. 

The Santa Fe High School will hold 

Its commencement in the St. Francis 

Auditorium on June 3. 

***** 

Drama League Event. 

The Drama League has begun re- 
hearsals of a play for presentation at 

its May meeting at the Museum. 
***** 

Distinguished Visitors. 

Former Mayor and Mrs. Carter Har- 
rison of Chicago arrived from Los An- 
geles for a week's visit in Santa Fe 



and vicinity. G. Wentworth Field, an- 
other wellknown Chicago resident and 
art patron met them in Santa Fe and 
accompanied them to Abiquiu to with 

ness the annual Penitente ceremonies. 
***** 

Three Lectures by Dr. Hewett. 

Dr. Edgar L. Hewett on his way 
home from San Diego was to deliver 
lectures at the University of Arizona, 
at Tucson, on April 27; at El Paso on 
April 28, and at the University of New 
Mexico on April 29. Mrs. Hewett was 
to come with him after a winter spent 
in San Diego. 

Historical Library in Place. 

Part of Colonel Ralph E. Twitchell's 
incomparable Library of Americana 
has been placed in the new Museum 
in cases especially made for this sig- 
nificant gift. Practically most of the 
sources on which Colonel Twitchell 
drew for his monumental "Leading 
Facts of New Mexico History/' are in- 
cluded in this collection of historical 
books, reviews and pamphlets, some of 
them quite rare and costly. This added 
to the art library given by Colonel 
Twitchell to the Museum and the an- 
thropological collection of books will 
make the Museum Library more 

sought than ever by students. 
***** 

Museum Night Suppers. 

There have been insistent requests 
that the Museum Night suppers be re- 
sumed. The Woman's Museum Board 
will meet shortly to decide whether to 
do this or whether to discontinue 
them until Fall. If those who enjoyed 
the suppers in the past and who be- 
lieve they should be a feature of Santa 
Fe's social life during the summer, 
will expres their opinion to members 
of the Woman's Board, it will make it 
easier for the Board to reach a de- 
cision. It should be understood that 
these suppers are given not for profit 
or especially for the benefit of the 
Musesum, for they entail responsibili- 
ties and labor as well as frequent fi- 
nancial loss, but for the sake of the 
community and the enjoyment of its 
guests. If they do not serve the latter 
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purpose, the Woman's Museum Board 

is not willing to resume them. 
***** 

Poems by Vachel Lindsay. 

A special exhibition of the volumes 
of poetry containing poems by Vachel 
Lindsay was arranged in one of the 
the book cases in the Museum library. 
Mrs. William Penhallow Henderson 
added to this collection her personal 
copies of several poems, separately 
bound and inscribed by the author. 
Any of these books may be examined 
upon application to the librarian. It 
is plain that there is much interest 
in the subject, for the Museum copy of 
"The New Poetry" has been horrowed 
by some one who failed to leave a 
record. If this unknown will be so 
good as to return it, other devotees 
of Poetry, as well as the librarian, will 
be profound grateful. Mr. Lindsay de- 
livered a lecture and recital at the 
Museum under the auspices of the 
Santa Fe Woman's Club. 

o 



HISTORY AND FOLK LOPE 



Penitente Ceremonies. 

Quite a number of earnest students 
of folk-lore came to New Mexico to 
witness the Penitente ceremonies. 
They were not the average tourist vis- 
itor who merely comes to "gape", but 
people who approach the subject with 
sympathetic feeling and an earnest 
interest. The ceremonies as described 
in a recent number of El Palacio, the 
hymns there re-printed and the music, 
resemble very much the old mystery 
plays in Europe and in a way bear 
some resemblance to the Passion Play 
at Ober Ammergau, given every ten 
years, except that the last named has 
the approval of the Church, is prac- 
ticed and presented like a theatrical 
performance, while the Penitente rites 
have been interdicted by the Church 
and are a spontaneous expression of 
folk-lore and feeling. 



The Story of Oriate. 

Father Zephyrin Engelhardt contin- 
ues the story of Onate, the Spanish 
colonizer, in the April Franciscan Her- 
ald. Quite touching is the story of 
Brother Pedro de Vergara who came 
to New Mexico with Onate and of 
whom Vetancurt writes: "His absti- 
nence was such that he was never seen 
to eat meat, a dish of porridge being 
all he took during the 24 hours of the 
day. Even this, to mortify himself, 
he mixed with such an amount of 
ground red pepper that tears would 
flow from his eyes while he was eat- 
ing. He was much given to prayer 
and contemplation. Although Matins 
and Lauds did not begin until twelve 
o'clock midnight, he was in choir at 
ten o'clock and did not leave until 
four in the morning when he assisted 
at the holy Masses and rang the An- 
gelas bell. Remaining in the choir 
after the other friars had returned to 
their beds for the rest of the night, 
he would scourge himself until the 
blood flowed, the marks' of which the 
novices could observe on the floor 
when they entered early in the morn- 
ing. In return, Almighty God bestowed 
many favors on Brother Vergara." 
Brother Pedro was one of the first 
men on record who tried the starva- 
tion cure for cancer, but without suc- 
cess, for although he "passed more 
than forty days without taking food, 
he closed nls beautiful life on May 19, 
1646" dying from "a cancer which at- 
tacked his whole face." "One of his 
admirers, who suffered many years 
from very sore eyes, secured a piece 
of the deceased brother's habit. He 
applied it, and, to the marvel of all 
present at the funeral, he was im- 
mediately cured." In the next num- 
ber of the Herald, Father Escobar's 
Relacion of the Ofiate Expedition to 
the South Seas, first published in The 
Catholic Historical Review in April, 
1919, and adding a new chapter to the 
history of New Mexico, will be re- 
viewed. Father Engelhardt in his 
story goes to the trouble to differenti- 
ate Fr. Pedro's self-mortification from 
the bloody practices of the Penitentes 
in New Mexico. 
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GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 



Gifts and Grants to Art and Science. 

The University of Michigan has re- 
ceived an anonymous gift of one mit- 
lion dollars. Levi L. Barbour, a De- 
troit manufacturer, has given the Uni- 
versity rentals amounting to $2,367,000 
to be used for educating women of the 
Far East. Cornell University has re- 
ceived a gift of $100,000 for a new 
dcrmitory from W. C. Mennen and 
his sister. Mrs. Emma Mennon Wil- 
liams, of Detroit. The dormitory is to 
be named in memory of the parents 
of the donors. Bates College has been 
granted $500,00 by the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention. The Committee on 
Scientific Research of the American 
Medical Association announces grants 
of money for research to Professor C. 
Carl Huber of the University of Michi- 
gan; Professor H. M. Evans. Univer- 
sity of California; Professor E. R. Le- 
Count cf Rush Medical College; Dr. 
E. E. Ecker of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; Dr. Henrietta Calhoun of Iowa 
State University. The Rumford Com- 
mittee of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences has made a money 
grant to Professor Julius Stieglitz to 
enable him to publish a mathematical 
table. 

* * * * * 

Gifts and Appropriations. 

J Q. Rowett has presented 10,000 
pounds to the Institute cf Research 
at Aberdeen, Scotland, which has been 
voted 25,000 pounds from public funds. 
The Carnegie Corporation has added 
$75 000 to its previous gift of $30,000 
to the American College of Surgeons. 
The Legislature of South Carolina has 
voted $60,000 for a new building and 
$71,000 for annual maintenance to the 
State's Medical College, being an in- 
crease of 25 per cent over last year's 
maintenance appropriation. 

***** 

Gifts and Endowments. 

A gift of 10,000 pounds has been 
made to Girton College. Cambridge, 
the income to be applied during the 
next twenty years for the encourage- 



ment of scientific research by women. 
The General Education Board has ap- 
propriated $250,000 to an endowment 
fund of at least $500,000 to be used by 
Hoard University. 

— o 



POET AND NOVELIST 



Fiske Poetry Prize Awarded. 

The John Billings Fiske Poetry Prize 
in the first annual competition has 
been awarded to Marion Esther Man- 
ley, a native of China, who is now a 
medical student at the University of 
Chicago. The decision of the judges 
was unanimous, the judges being Ed- 
gar Lee Masters, the poet, John Math- 
ews, head of the department of Eng- 
lish at Chicago, and Henry Blake Ful- 
ler, the novelist and critic. The prize- 
winning poem is entitled: "Li Sien". 
***** 

Ibanez in Mexico. 

Vicente Blasco Ibafiez, the famous 
Spanish novelist who recently visited 
Santa Fe, is in Mexico where he will 
remain until May 10, when he expects 
to return to Santa Fe to spend several 
month writing three new books. A 
studio at the Museum has been offered 
him. In Mexico he is laying up a store 
of material which he will evolve into 
several novels dealing with Mexico's 
relations with the United States and 
in which New Mexico is to play a 
large part. It is his belief that if the 
two countries knew each other bet- 
ter they would have less trouble and 
that New Mexico can contribute larger 
ly to that better understanding. The 
Spanish novelist says that while he 
has done very little writing since he 
came to America he has been working 
harder than he ever did at home. 
o 



PAGEANTS AND FIESTAS 



Santa Fe Fiesta. 

Colonel Ralph E. Twitchell, a re- 
gent of the Museum, recently elected 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Santa Fe, has personally se- 
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cured a $5,000 guaranty from Santa Fe 

subscribers, assuring the repetition of 

the Santa Fe Fiesta this summer. 
***** 

Plymouth Rock Fiesta. 

The 300tn anniversary of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth 
Rock is to be celebrated with a big 
Fiesta which will begin on December 
21th of this year and will continue 
throughout 1921. The Massachusetts 
Legislature appropriated $250,000 to- 
ward the expense of the Fiesta and an 
appropriation of $400,000 has been fa- 
vorably reported in the United States 
Congress. The restoration of the 
shore line as it was three hundred 
years ago has been undertaken and 
many buildings are being razed for 
that purpose. By careful surveys made 
beneath the wharves at low tide the 
original line of the shore has been de- 
termined and is being restored. Pines, 
hemlocks and cedars such as first 
greeted Governor Carter and other 
passengers on the Mayflower are be- 
ing planted. The Society of Colonial 
Dames has furnished a part of Ply- 
mouth Rock which split from the main 
rock in 1774. A simple inscription 
and the names of the Pilgrims will 
be graven into the rock. A statue of 
Massasoit is to be erected on Cole's 
Hill overlooking Plymouth Rock. The 
Independent Order of Red Men is pay*- 
ing for the statue which is designed 
by Cyrus A. Dallin. The course of the 
main highway will be changed and 
three buildings torn down so as to 
leave free the graves of the Pilgrims 
who died the first winter. The spot 
will be marked with a monument 
erected by the Society of the May- 
flower Descendants. England and Hol- 
land have been invited to participate 
officially in the Fiesta, just as Spain 
has offered to participate in the Santa 
Fe Fiesta. 



IT IS WRITTEN 



What to See in America. 

New Mexico is given a chapter in 
Clifton Johnson's new book: "What to 



See in America," which is illustrated 
with more than 50O half-torie cuts. The 
book is concerned with the human in- 
terest of our country in nature, his- 
tory, industry, literature, legend and 
biography. 

***** 

Story of the Argentine. 

"Argentina" is a 17 page pamphlet 
which brings the story of the marvel- 
ous growth of that republic up to date 
with statistics that are official. Who 
realized that the city of Buenos Ayres 
covers 720 square miles, has 2,000,000 
inhabitants and 493 miles of street 
railway which carried 400,000,000 pas- 
sengers last year? Real estate sales 
last year totaled $180,000,000 in the 
city. The second largest city, Santa 
Fe de Rosario has 300,000 inhabitants 

and is a second Los Angeles. 

***** 

Park Museum Bulletins. 

The Park Museum of Providence, 
Rhode Island, evidently has printing 
troubles similar to those experienced 
by other Museums. Two belated num- 
bers of its monthly bulletins have just 
reached the Library Table. One of 
them covers the issues for March, 
April, May and June, 1919, in one 
pmall eight page number given to a 
description of Rhode Island insects, 
and the other combining the Novem- 
ber and December issues into four 
pages describing Rhode Island evet- 
greens. Both numbers are illustrated 

with zinc line cuts. 

***** 

Boletin de la Union Pan-Americana. 

"Palmera de las Tierras del Mar del 
Sur." is the title of the alluring cover 
picture of the March number of Bole- 
tin de la Union Pan-Americana which 
has iust reached the Museum Library 
Table. Equally attractive Is the fron- 
tispiece, a fine half-tone of the Bridge 
of San Ronne in the City of Cuenca, 
Ecuador. The leading article is an 
account of the Second Conference at 
Washington of Pan-American finan- 
ciers. Among the longer descriptive, 
illustrated articles, are: "The Hener 
quen Industry in Yucatan," "Contem- 
porary Literature in Uruguay," "Agri- 
cultural Schools in Argentina," fol- 
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lowed by the usual news notes from 

Latin America. 

***** 

The Ghost Sword of the Tlingit. 

Unusual is the document which is 
presented by the Museum Journal of 
the University of Pennsylvania in its 
latest number, which by the way is 
superbly illustrated and printed. It is 
the story of the "Sword or the Ghost 
of Courageous Adventurer," as record- 
ed by Louis Shotridge himself a Tlin- 
git who for the past eight years has 
been in the service of the Museum. 
"Tlothitckh" (Shotridge) tells the sto- 
ry inimitably so that it loses nothing 
of its primitive force in the telling. 
"A Gallery of Primitive Art" reproduc- 
es and describes quaint fetish figures 
of equatorial Africa, which in all their 
weirdness "tell us a good deal about 
the African negro and enables us to 
see what sort of a man he was this 
maker of gods in lands beyond the 
seas." "Potters and Vase Painters m 
Ancient Greece," "Ancient Armour ana 
Modern Warfare," and "What is a 
Treaty Belt" are other illustrated es- 
says in an unusually interesting num- 
ber which sets a high standard for a 

Museum magazine. * 
***** 

Archaeological Bulletin. 

Volume X of the Bulletin of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, 
just from the press, gives the annual 
reports for 1919 of the various schools 
of the Institute, including the report 
of Df. Edgar L. Hewett, Director the 
School of American Research at San- 
ta Fe. The proceedings of the annual 
meeting of the Institute at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., are reported in detail as well as 
the President's annual report and the 
reports of the affiliated societies. 
These reports show the Santa Fe So- 
ciety to be the fourth in membership 
and fifth in the amount of contribu- 
tions to the Institutet. Washington 
leads. New York" come? second. Bos- 
ton third in membership while Phila- 
delphia is fifth. In contributions, New 
York leads, with Washington second. 
Pennsylvania third. Boston fourth and 
Santa Fe fifth, Baltimore being the 
sixth. 



"Asia" for April. 

It is a wonderfully interesting num- 
ber, the April issue of "Asia", with 
its many beautiful illustrations of 
scenes in far-away countries. It opens 
with a panegyric by Luther R. Fowle 
of Thomas Lawrence: "perhaps there 
is no more romantic character in 
history than the quiet young Eng- 
lish archaeologist and schoiar whom 
the war overtook digging among the 
Hittite ruins in Mesopotamia." The 
following article is by Lowel Thomas 
telling how "Thomas Lawrence organ- 
ized the wild Bedouin tribes of Arabia 
into a powerful fighting unit and is 
himself known as the 'Uncrowned 
King of Arabia'." "The New Leaven 
in Chinese Politics," "Behind the Pur- 
dah," on eastern playlet; "The Sum 
of all Wisdom, Habibullah Khan, Emir 
of Afghanistan," "Antique," are some 
of the other themes. Four Russian 
folk tales, exquisitely illustrated, form 
the introduction to an article by Nor- 
man Hapgood on "Russia and the Na- 
tions Business" which gives a new 
slant on present conditions in Russia. 
Stewart Culin, curator of Pueblo Int- 
dian and Oriental antiquities at the 
Brooklyn Museum, who is perhaps the 
foremcst living authority on Zufii, con- 
tributes an intensely interesting arti- 
cle on "Japanese Toys and Their 
Lore." 

***** 

A Central American Journey. 

One of the most timely books that 
has come to the Museum Library 
Table is "A Central American Jour- 
ney" by Roger W. Babson, being the 
first of a series of Inter-American 
Geographical Readers published by the 
World Book Company. It is a beauti- 
fully printed and illustrated book of 
more than 200 pages written in an 
entertaining manner. It gives not 
merely glimpses but quite a compre- 
hensive view of present day conditions 
in Central America. The chapter on 
Guatamala is of local interest because 
of the work that has been done in 
Guatemala by the School of American 
Research and because of the recent 
visit here of a party of distinguished 
Guatemalans. There is plenty of in- 
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cident furnished by visits to silver 
mines, cacao, coffee and banana plan- 
tations, a balsam forest and Indian 
villages interspersed with earthquakes 
and practical instruction in cultivat- 
ing closer relations with Latin Ameri- 
ca, and in teaching how foreign trade 

should be handled. 

• * * * * 

The Brain of the Indian. 

The newest number of the American 
Journal of Physical Anthropology 
gives prominent place to an illustrated 
article on "The Indian Brain" by J. 
J. Keegan of the University of Nebras- 
ka. The result of a detailed examinar 
tion of three Indian brains, two of 
them Apache, and one Sioux, is that in 
these brains "there is no discernible 
difference from the average brain of 
the white race." Another interesting 
article is on "Race Suicide in the 
United States" by Warren S. Thomp- 
son of Cornell University, which gives 
rather startling proof that American 
families are dying out while the nation 
is being taken posession of by the 
children of immigrants. "Negritos of 
the Philippine Islands," "The Naso-Or- 
bito-Alveolar Index," "Multiple Births 
Among the Chinese", "Anthropome- 
try',, "Aspects of the Skull," "Mortal- 
ity Statistics of Insured Wage Earn- 
ers and Their Families", and "The 
Newest Discovery of 'Ancient* Man in 
The United States", are other themes 

scientifically treated. 

***** 

Franciscan Mission of the Southwest. 

Handsomely printed and illustrated 
is the Annual published by the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers of Saint Michaels, Ari- 
zona. The first article is a historic 
essay on "The Swastika Cross", by 
Rev. Cyp. Vabre of Flagstaff, who also 
tells the story of "The First White 
Medicine Man in the United States." 
It is the tale of Alvar Nunez Cabeza de 
Baca. " The Parish of Nacimicnto" 
which includes Cuba, La Jara, Gallina 
and San Isidro, by Fr. Camillus Fang- 
man, and illustrated with pictures of 
the church and new parochial school 
at Cuba, is followed by a review writ- 
ten by Rev. Fridolin Schuster, well- 
known in Santa Fe, of a "Confirmation 



Trip Through the Parishes of Jemez 
and Cuba," with Archbishop J. B. Pita- 
val who will leave Santa Fe shortly to 
reside in Denver, and Fr. Albert Dae- 
ger since then elevated to be arch- 
bishop, but then pastor at Jemez. Fr. 
Anselm Weber, the widely renowned 
and scholarly Franciscan contributes 
a biographical sketch of Archbishop 
Daeger illustrated with an excellent 
portrait and several group pictures. 
"Farmington," "Blanco," "Pefta Blan- 
ca," are chapter headings. Interesting 
sketches 01 Santo Domingo, San Feli- 
pe, Cochiti and other Indian pueblos 
are include d and the story is told of 
the Indian's side of the Christmas Day 
episode at Santo Domingo when a 
number of American officials narrow- 
ly escaped massacre. 

***** 

A Marvelous Museum Journal. 

The latest issue of the American 
Museum Journal, although four 
months late in publication, is probably 
the most wonderful periodical ever is- 
sued by any museum. In the first 
place it covers 250 pages; in the secr 
ond place the scores of illustrations in 
half-tone and duo-tone are works of 
art, and in the third place, the con- 
tributors include some of the leading 
scientists of the United States. Among 
those wellknown in Santa Fe who con- 
tribute, are Professor T. D. A. 
Cockerell, who writes on "The Love of 
Nature," being a charming illustrated 
review of "Field and Study" by John 
Burroughs, and Herbert .J. Spinden 
who writes on "Creating a First Exhi- 
bition of American Textiles, Costumes 
and Mechanical Processes," printed on 
heavy art paper, forming twelve in- 
serts that show how eastern manufact- 
urers are taking designs from Laguna 
pottery, from Apache baskets, from 
Navajo blankets and from prehistoric 
and primitive designs, to create beau- 
tiful fabrics and ornaments for modern 
dress. Several articles and many illus- 
trations are devoted to the late Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, who was an ardent 
supporter of the Museum of Natural 
History in New York. There are more 
than a score of other feature articles 
taking the reader to all of the Conti- 
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nents and holding his closest attention 
whether it is the 'Pygmy Races of 
Man" that are described and pictured, 
or whether it is an illustrated travel 
article on Porto Rico and British 
Guiana. 

***** 

American Journal of Archaeology. 

Although it is the technical publica- 
tion of the Archaeological Institute, 
the latest issue of the American Jour- 
nal of Archaeology presents illustrated 
feature articles that interest the gen- 
eral reader. For instance, there is an 
essay by Roger Gil man entitled: "The 
Theory of Gothic Architecture and the 
Effect of Shellfire at Rheims and 
Soissons" illustrated with many strik- 
ing pictures of details which seem to 
prove that Gothic architecture was a 
purely esthetic development and not 
as many writers have contended 
a logical result of structural theories 
and practice. As the writer says: 
"Of all great architecture, this is the 
most imaginative, the most founded on 
a purely ideal program. While devel- 
oped with wonderful reasoning, that 
immaterial program, — namely religious 
sentiment, with its accompanying feel- 
ing for height and mystery, — is at the 
base of it all and is felt throughout." 
"Ccrinth in Prehistoric Times," "The 
Madonna of Pietra Lorenzetti," "Two 
Heads of Negresses," "Archaic Ante- 
fixes from Cervetri," are other titles 
of monographs contributed by well- 
known scholars. This number also 
contains a synopsis of the papers pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the 
Institute at Pittsburgh, Pa., attended 
by Dr. Hewett and the Secretary of 
the School of American Research. The 
Archaeological Notes cover the fields 
in Asia. Africa, the Americas and 
Europe. 

***** 

Art and Archaeology for March. 

Members of the Santa Fe Society of 
the Archaeological Institute are de- 
lighted with the March number of Art 
and Archaeologv and its beautiful re- 
productions of the prize-winning paint- 
ings at the Corcoran Gallery of Art in 
Washington. D. C. The leading article 
is on "The Castle of Coucy," the first 



of a series on the "Martyred Monu- 
ments of France." It is by Colonel 
Theodore Reinach of the Institut de 
France, whose recent visit to the Mu- 
seum here was a noteworthy event. 
Wallace N. Stearns writes on "Stone- 
henge Revisited," within whose sight 
on the Salisbury Plains 5,000 years of 
English history are symbolized. Stone- 
henge is one of the world's wonders 
-nd dates back to the days when the 
English were sun worshippers. Virgil 
Barker tells of "Contemporary Paint- 
ing at the Corcoran Gallery of Art" 
and Professor George Byron Gordon of 
the University of Pennsylvania in pict- 
uring and describing "A Marble Vase 
from the Ulua River. Honduras," con- 
nects it up with the work of the School 
of American Research at Santa Fe. 
when he says: "This Ulua culture, like 
other ancient cultures, is without date. 
That it was contemporary with the 
ancient Maya empire as well as with 
various cultivated peoples that flour- 
ished in Mexico. Costa Rica and Pan- 
ama is proved by the products of these 
civilzations. unearthed at great depth 
below the surface in the banks of the 
Ulua." 

***** 

American Magazine of Art. 

The April number of the American 
Magazine of Art brings many halftone 
reproductions of paintings recently ex- 
hibited in eastern galleries, some of 
them prize winners. The leading arti- 
cle, entitled "The Mexican Border, 
Its Artistic Appeal," is beautifully il- 
lustrated and covers the country from 
Brownsville to Nogales. "Mary J. 
Coulter" is a brief biographical sketch 
and appreciation of this artist who has 
her studio in Honolulu, Hawaii. Eliza- 
beth Robins Pennell tells of "My Two 
Impressions of Vierge," the illustrator 
of "Pablo de Segovia". "The Roose- 
velt Memorial Window" is pictured 
and described and then comes a re- 
view of "The Pennsylvania Academy's 
Annual Exhibition, in which it is writ- 
ten: "There were several notable In- 
dian pictures shown, among which 
mention should be made of 'Hunger' 
by Walter Ufer. a painting of unusual 
quality, a brilliant achievement." 
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Further it says: "From Randall Davey 
came a character study of Captain 
Dan Stevens, Lighthouse Keeper, 
which unquestionably 'carried convic- 
tion'." Anna Seaton Schmidt writes 
on the late Auguste Renoir," France's 
great artist who "crippled from rheu- 
matism for years, at last could not 
walk even with crutches, and literally 
lived in a wheeled chair. His fingers 
became so twisted that he could no 
longer hold a brush, but he had it tied 
onto his hand and continued to paint 
until his death at the advanced age 
of seventy-eight. His whole life had 
been one long struggle, first against 
poverty, then ill health. The son of 
a poor tailor of Limoges, France, he 
began at the early age of thirteen to 
earn his living." "Art and the Pres- 
ent Hour," is a timely discussion by 

Laura W. Scales. 

* • • * * 

Interesting Museum Bulletin. 

Unusually interesting is the April 
number of the Bulletin of The Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. The frontispiece 
is a halftone picture of the "Head of 
One of the Burghers of Calais," a 
bronze by Auguste Rodin which has 
just been presented to the Cleveland 
Museum by Mrs. Raymond H. Norweb. 
The D. Z. Norton Collection of Sword 
Guards in the Museum is pictured and 
described in detail. The membership 
statistics given by the Bulletin show 
that the Cleveland Museum has sev- 
en $25,000 members; nineteen $5,000 
members; nineteen $1,000 members; 
95 Fellows who pay $100 annually; 450 
Hundred Dollar Life Members; eigh- 
teen $25 a year members and 1375 ten 
dollars members. The Calendar for 
April at the Museum, in addition to 
the art exhibit and Sunday afternoon 
concerts, shows the following lectures 
and entertainments which according 
to reports are always well attended. 
"The Story of the Holy Grail," by An- 
na V. Horton; "Easter Symbolism" by 
Henry Turner Bailey; "The Sonata" 
by Donald Tweedy; "The Appreciation 
of Music," "Building a House," "Inte- 
rior Details," by James M. Hamilton; 
"Our Wild Flowers" by Louise Klein 
Miller; "Tapestries in the Museum" by 



R. Barton Parker; "Early Venetian 
Painting," by Professor Frank Jewett 
Mather, Jr.; "Nature Talk," by Gerald 
H. Thayer; "The Symphony," by 
Thomas Whitney Surette; "Great Com- 
posers from Bach to Debussy," "Daniel 
Boone," by Ruth McKibben; "Korean 
Paintings," by J. A. McLean; "Draw- 
ing and Modelling," by Henry Turner 
Bailey; "Beautiful Things in Cleve- 
land," by Protessor Bailey, etc. 



PICKED UP AT RANDOM 



Dr. Howard to Visit Southwest 

Dr. L. O. Howard, president of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will be the honor 
guest at the first convention of the 
recently organized Southwestern Di- 
vision of which Dr. Edgar L. Hewett 
of Santa Fe has just been elected pres- 
ident. A telegram that Dr. Howard 
would be in the Southwest during the 
last week in November has been re- 
ceived from Dr. D. T. MacDougal, who 
is in Washington attending a con- 
ference of the executive committee of 
the national association. Dr. Mac- 
Dougal also wired that the constitu- 
tion and election of the southwestern 
division recently held at Tucson had 
been ratified. 

* • » * * 

Resigned from Indian Service 

Walter Runke has resigned from the 
Indian Service having been stationed 
the past six years as agent at Tuba 
on the Navajo Reservation. He is 
credited with bringing full-blooded cat- 
tle to the reservation, in tripling the 
school attendance, in rebuilding the 
agency buildings with red sandstone 
and in opening up a coal mine through 
which fuel is obtained for the Nava- 

joes and Hopi Indians. 

* * » * * 

Change in Exihibits. 

Curator of Exhibits, Sheldon Par- 
sons, is rearranging the paintings in 
the art galleries and is having a neat 
catalogue printed for the visit of the 
Brooklyn Eagle excursionists next 
Monday and Tuesday. 
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Bequests by Vail. 

Although Theodore N. Vail, pioneer 
of the telephone, left only a modest 
estate, he willed his fine home recent- 
ly built in Morristown, N. J., to the 
Morristown Historical Society for a 
Museum. He also remembered in his 
will several colleges and the Biblical 

Society of Lyndon, Vt. 

***** 

Art Commission for Pasadena. 

The City Commission of Pasadena, 
Calif., has been asked to appoint a 
municipal art commission to consist of 
local artists, architects and builders 
who would head off fantastic and in- 
appropriate suggestions for public im- 
provements and who would prevent 
the erection of monuments, architec- 
tural horrors and artistic blemishes 
which are often put up by well-mean- 
ing enthusiasts. The Commission 
would at the same time propose a com- 
plete and artistic plan for city im- 
provements. 

***** 

Spurious Classic Art. 

Several paintings in a $100,000 art 
collection purchased abroad and deliv- 
ered after the death of the late John 
T. Milliken at St. Louis, have been 

discovered to be copies. 

***** 

Death of Noted Poet 

Dr. Cleaver Wilkinson, aged 87 
years, professor of poetry at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, died recently as 

the result of injuries due to a fall. 
***** 

Naooleon Fiesta at Paris. 

Committees have been appointed by 
ihe municipality of Paris to arrange 
for a Napoleon Fiesta to commemo- 
rate suitably the hundredth annivers- 
ary of Napoleon's death, May 5, 1921. 
***** 

Misses the 'Museum. 

Thomas Condell, a businessman of 
Soringfield. 111., who spent weeks in 
Santa Fe the past few years regain- 
ing his health writes: "I have missed 
your art museum and very interest- 
ing exhibits that are shown there 
since leaving Santa Fe last Septem- 
ber; in fact. I think that after one 
has spent some months in Santa Fe, 



one does miss the town, its own pe- 
culiar and attractive atmosphere and 
the surrounding country so full of in- 
terest to the lover of the beautiful 
and quaint. Recently returned from a 
visit to Tucson, Ariz., but Tucson did 
not appeal to me at all as does Santa 
Fe. I am always much interested in 
El Palacio which I wish you would 

send me to Springfield. 

***** 

Two Invitations for Staff. 

The Museum staff acknowledges the 
following invitation: "The President 
and Trustees of the "Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art request the honour of 
your presence with ladies at private 
view of the exhibition arranged to 
commemorate the fiftieth anniversay 
of the the founding of the Museum 
on Friday afternoon, May 7, 1920, 
from 2 to 6 o'clock." A similar in- 
vitation received at the same time 
reads: "The President and Trustees of 
the Cleveland Museum of Art request 
the honor of your presence at the pri- 
vate view of the second annual exhi- 
bition of work by Cleveland artists 
and craftsmen on Tuesday evening, 

May 4, 1920, from 8 to 11 o'clock. 
***** 

Print Exhibit Here. 

A noteworthy local art event is the 
sixth annual exhibit of the Los Anf 
geles Print Makers which is on at 
present in the Parrot Shop in Santa 
Fe and will continue until May 6. 
The exhibit includes etchings, wood- 
block prints and lithograph. 

***** 

A cable from London says: "Even 
London's ultra-ultra art circles — and 
they can go pretty far — fail to get 
the idea of the Dadaists. The Dadaists 
are holding forth in Switzerland, 
whence come telegraphed accounts of 
their art exhibits. "Dawn on Lake 
Neuchatel," a post-cubist impression- 
ism, is thus described by the corre- 
spondent of the Daily Mail: "Three 
large chunks of* wood, one orange, 
one blue and one green, glued on a 
background of multicolored stripes. 
In the corner were three brass-head- 
ed carpet tacks and four matches and 
a postage stamp gazed lovingly at two 
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boot buttons and a piece of embroid- 
ery in the foreground." Of another, 
said a Dadaist: "That is a beautiful 
portrait in C sharp minor." And the 
correspondent avers this is what he 
saw : "Some triangular pieces of color- 
ed paper a few fragments of copper 
wire, a cabbage stalk and several 
toothpicks, grouped here and there in 

artistic confusion." 

* » * * * 

Glory of the Desert. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Law who have 
been visiting the archaeological and 
historic landmarks in the vicinity of 
Santa Fe the past two weeks, left 
List evening for Los Angeles expect- 
ing to return in May. Mr. Law has 
in a recent issue of the Sunday Times 
Magazine a delightful travel essay en- 
titled: "The Glory of the Desert in 
Springtime," the article being partly 
the result of his motor trip to Santa 
Fe. 



Congressional Committee Coming. 

The House Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs leaves Washington, D. C, on May 
7 and expects to arrive in Santa Fe 
on May 16, making this the center 
from which it will make motor trips 
to nearby Indian pueblos to hear 
the grievances of the Indians. In the 
party are the following Congressmen: 
Homer P. Snyder, New York, chair- 
man; John A. Elston, California; B. 
C. Hernandez, New Mexico; Marion E. 
Rhodes, Missouri; R. Clint Cole, Ohio; 
M. Clyde Kelly, Pennsylvania; 
Charles D. Carter, Oklahoma; Carl 
Hayden, Arizona; John L. Tillman, 
Arkansas, and W. W. Hastings, Okla- 
homa. The committee will be accom- 
panied by clerks and stenographers, 
there being seventeen in the party. A 
reception is to be given the committee 
at the New Museum and arrangements 
are to be made for a hearing of artists 
and ethnologists on the Indian ques- 
tion which •are diametrically opposed 
to the view of U. S. Commissioner 
Cato Sells. 

***** 

Blumenschein is Home. 

E. L. Blumenschein arrived from 
Phoenix and Albuquerque recently 



and proceeded to Taos where he will 
be for the summer, except for occa- 
sional visits to Santa Fe and other 

points of interest. 

***** 

Ellis Returns. 

Fremont Ellis has returned from El 
Paso much quicker than he had plan- 
ned. He had a very successful exhi- 
bit of his painting in the Pass City. 
Immediately upon his return he took 
unto himself a bride and is now on 
his honeymoon. 

***** 

Engaged on Self Portrait. 

F Sacha is starting work on a self- 
portrait at his studio adjoining the 
Palace Patio. He will appear in the 
regulation regalia of the cowboy of 
the western plains. 

***** 

Old House at Pojoaque. 

Former County Commissioner Esqui- 
pulo Jiron, in tearing down an old 
adobe house at Pojoaque, is running 
across many evidences of its former 
Indian occupation. Stone artifacts, 
pottery, fetishes and other objects are 
being found. Pojcque at one time was 
a flourishing pueblo but today has 
practically no pure blood Indians al- 
though many of its people have In- 
dian blood. Tribal relations, however, 
are no longer maintained and Pojoa- 
que is now classed as a Spanish-Amer- 
ican plaza illustrating how gradually 

the Pueblo Indian is being absorbed. 
***** 

Indians Not Increasing 

Despite the assertion of the Census 
Bureau and Indian Commissioner Cato 
Sells, the Indians are not increasing 
In numbers. An Indian who has just 
abandoned his tribal relations and 
customs is no longer an Indian, just 
as the descendent of an English immi- 
grant who has become an American 
citizen can no longer be counted as an 
Englishman especially if several gen- 
erations have intervened between the 
immigrant from England and the de- 
scendant. The Indian is passing away 
rapidly. Whether for good or evil, it 
is for students of anthropology and 
history and not for political office 
holders to judge. 
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Los Angeles Copies Santa Fe. 

The renaissance of the adobe in 
Los Angeles is making building oper- 
ations in that city cheaper than they 
have been, according to the Los An- 
geles papers. In fact, adobe construc- 
tion has become so popular that real 
estate and construction firms are now 
vieing with each other to advertise 

their "adobe homes." 

***** 

Art in Albuquerque. 

Albuquerque is making a noise like 
an art center. An exhibit of paintings 
by Theodore van Soelen at the Dietz 
home is being featured. Mr. Van 
Soelen has been represented in exhi- 
bits at the Museum. Next week 
Gustave Baumann will have an exhibit 
of wood and block color prints at Al- 
buquerque and will incidently make 
talks to the Albuquerque Women's 
Club and the Albuquerque High 
School, explaining in detail the pro- 
cess he follows in making his wood 
block prints at his Koshare Press on 
Canon Road. From Albuquerque he 
will go to the Grand Canyon and then 
will make a visit to Chicago and New 
York. He had a number of very suc- 
cessful exhibits this winter in the east 
and sold a large number of his pic- 
tures. 

***** 

Child Welfare Work. 

With the return during the coming 
week of Dr. and Mrs. Edgar L. Hewett 
and Miss Montana Hastings from San 
Diego and D. Sara Coker from the 
east where she took a postgraduate 
course and special instruction under 
foreign experts, the child welfare work 
for the State will resume its active 
program on a larger scale even than 
heretofore. 

***** 

The Geographic for May. 

The National Geographic Magazine 
gives the greater portion of its space 
to "Common Mushrooms of the United 
States," being one of a series on the 
botany and zoology of this country. 
There are 53 illustrations, many of 
them in color, showing the various 
mushrooms found in this country. The 
text is by Louis C. Krieger of Baltiv- 
more, an authority on the subject. 



Walter Burke contributes an illustrat- 
ed article on "Hurdle Racing in 
Canoes." Of special interest to arch- 
aeologists is the paper on "Malta 
and its Recently Discovered Prehisto- 
ric Temples," by William Arthur 
Griffith. Like Santa Fe, Malta within 
small circumference, holds more arch- 
aeology and history and romance than 
most other portions of earth. Malta 
too, has a delightful climate and beau- 
tiful scenery. 

• * * • • 

Publicity that Gives Returns. 

From among the hundreds of letters 
of appreciation pouring into the pub- 
lication office of Art and Archaeology, 
the following is typical: "Allow me 
to thank you or whoever sent me the 
delightful number of Art and Archae- 
ology containing illustrations of the 
new museum in Santa Fe. The story 
and the pictures interest me very 
much from the point of the preserva- 
tion of American architecture and al- 
so because the Museum is connected 
with St. Francis. The whole under- 
taking is a fine idea, and I heartily 
wish it the greatest possible success." 
— J. M. Glenn, Russell Sage Founaa- 

tion, New York City. 

* * • * • 

Tea and Spanish Supper for 
Brooklynites 

The Woman's Museum Board is ar- 
ranging to serve tea on Tuesday aft- 
ernoon, May 4, in honor of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle visitors. The Spanish sup- 
per which had been planned to be giv- 
en in the patio of the New Museum 
will be given instead at the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral by the ladies of the 
Eastern Star, the board of managers 
having granted the use of the building 
for this purpose. 



Ticket Agent Talks. 

Ticket Agent Talks for April, issued 
by the A. T. & S. F. passenger de- 
partment prints attractive half-tone 
cuts of new views of Laguna and the 
Grand Canyon. The principle article 
is "The Neck of the Bottle," which 
is illumined with a full page cartoon 
showing how "railroad capacity" is 
the neck of the bottle through which 
must pour the world's commerce. 
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By Nusbaum. 

THE WELL-NIGH I N ACESSI BLE CEREMONIAL CAVE. 
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By Nusbaum. 

CENTURIES HAVE SWEPT OVER THESE HUMAN HABITATIONS. 




By Nusbaum. 

TIERS OF ROOMS IN ANCIENT COMMUNITY HOUSE. 
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By Nusbaum. 

AMERICA'S "NEVER-NEVER" LAND. 




By Nusbaum. 

THE FLOOR OF THE GREAT KIVA. 
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Bv Nusbaum. 

THESE ARE NOT SWALLOWS' NESTS. THEY ARE PREHISTORIC 

HUMAN HABITATIONS. 
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Ky Nusbaum. 

THE CEREMONIAL CAVE AS IT WAS. 
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By Nusbaum. 

A CAVE INTERIOR. 




By Nusbaum. 

THE HOUSE OF THE SUN CLAN. 
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By Nuabaum. 

THE RITO AS SEEN FROM THE CEREMONIAL CAVE. 
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By Nusbaum. By Nnshaum. 

A PRE-HISTORIC INTERIOR. ENTRANCE TO SNAKE KIVA. 
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By Nusbaum. Bv Nushaum. 

KIVA OF THE SNAKE CLAN. TALUS RUINS. 




By Nusbaum. 

THE GREAT KIVA AT TYUONYI. 
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THE CROOKED FIR. 

BY MARY AUSTIN 



"The pipsissawa, which is sometimes 
called prince's pine, is half as tall 
as the woodchuck that lives under the 
brown boulder; and the seedling fir 
in his first season was as tall as the 
prince's pine, so for the time they 
made the most of each other's compa- 
ny. The woodchuck and the pipsissa- 
was were never to be any taller, but 
the silver fir was to keep on growing 
as long as he stood in the earth and 
drew sap. In his second season, which 
happened to be a good growing year, 
the fir was as tall as the woodchuck 
and began to look about him. 

The forest of silver firs grew on a 
hill-slope up from a water course as 
far as the borders of the long-leaved 
pines. Where the trees stood close to- 
gether the earth was brown with the 
litter of a thousand years, and little 
gray hawks hunted in the green, windy 
glooms. In the open spaces there 
were thickets of meadowsweet, fire- 
weed, monkshood, and columbine, with 
saplings and seedlings in between. 
When the fir which was as tall as the 
woodchuck had grown a year or two 
longer, he made a discovery. All the 
firs on the hill-slope were crooked! 
Their trunks bulged out at the nase 
toward the downward pitch of the 
hill; and it is the proper destiny of 
fir-trees to be straight. 

"Thoy should be straight," said the 
seedling fir. "I feel it in my fibres 
that a fir-tree should be straight." He 
looked up at the fir-mother very far 
above him on her way to the sky, with 
the sun and wind in her star-built 
boughs. 

"I shall be straight", said the seed- 
ling fir. 

"Ah! do not be too sure of it," said 
the fir-mother. But for all that the 
seedling fir was very sure, and when 
the snow tucked him in for the winter 
he took a long time to think aoout it< 
The snows are wonderfully deep in the 
canon of the silver firs. From where 
they gather in the upper air the fir- 



mother shakes them lightly down, 
packing them so softly and so warm 
that the seedlings and the pipsissawa 
do not mind. 

By the time that the fir had grown 
tall enough to be a sapling, he made 
another discovery. The fir-mother had 
also a crooked trunk. The sapling was 
greatly shocked; he hardly liked to 
speak of it to the fir-mother. He re- 
membered his old friend the pipsissa- 
wa, but he had so outgrown her that 
there was really no comfort in trying 
to make himself understood, so he 
spoke to the woodchuck. The wood- 
chuck was no taller than he used to 
be, but when he climbed up on the 
brown boulder above his house he was 
on the level with the sapling fir, and 
though he was not much of a talker 
he was a great thinker and had opin- 
ions. 

"Really," said the fir, "I hardly like 
to speak of it, but you are such an old 
friend; do you see what a crook the 
mother-fir has in her trunk? We firs 
you know were intended to be 
straight." 

"That," said the woodchuck," is on 
account of the snow." 

"But, oh, my friend," said the sap- 
ling, "you must be mistaken. The snow 
is soft, and comfortable and braces 
one up. I ought to know, for I spent 
whole winters in it." 

"Gru-R-ru," said the woodchuck 
crossly; "well for you that you do, or 
I should have eaten you off by now." 

After that, the little fir kept his 
thoughts to himself; he was very 
much afraid of the woodchuck, and 
there is nothing a young fir fears so 
much as being eaten off before it has 
a chance to bear cones. But in fact 
the woodchuck spent the winter under 
the snow himself. He went into his 
house and shut the door when the first 
feel of snow was in the air. and did 
not come out again until green things 
began to grow in the cleared spaces. 

Not many years after that the fir 
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was sufficiently tall to hold the green 
cross, that all firs bear on their top- 
most bough above the snow most of 
the winter through. Now he began 
to learn a great many things. The 
first of these was about the wood- 
chuck. 

"Really that fellow is a great brag- 
gart," said the fir; "1 cannot think 
how I came to be afraid of him." 

In those days the sapling saw the 
deer getting down in a flurry of the 
first snows to the feeding grounds on 
the lower hills, saw the mountain 
sheep nodding their great horns se- 
renely in the lee of a tall cliff through 
the wildest storms. In the spring he 
saw the brown bears shambling up 
the trails, ripping the bark off of dead 
trees to get at the worms and grubs 
that harbored there; lastly he saw the 
woodchuck come out of his hole as if 
nothing had ever happened. 

And now as the winters came on, 
the fir began to feel the weight of the 
snows. When it was wet and heavy 
and clung to its branches, the little 
fir shivered and moaned. 

"Droop your boughs," creaked the 
fir-mother; "droop them as I do, and 
the snow will fall." 

So the sapling drooped his fan- 
spread branches until they lay close 
to the trunk; and the snow wreaths 
slipped away and piled thickly aDout 
his trunk. But when the snow lay deep 
over all the slope, it packed and slid 
down the ravine and pressed strongly 
against the sapling fir. 

"Oh! I shall be torn from my roots," 
he cried, "I shall be broken off." 

"Bend," said the fir-mother, "bend, 
and you will not break." 

So the young fir bent before the 
snow until he was curved like a bow, 
but when the spring came and the sap 
ran in his veins, he straightened his 
trunk anew and spread his branches in 
a star-shaped whorl. 

"After all," said the sapling, "it is 
not such a great matter to keep 
straight; it only requires an effort." 

So he went on drooping and bending 
to the winter snows, growing strong 
and straight with the spring, and re- 



joicing. About this time the fir be- 
gan to feel a tingling in his upper 
branches. 

"Something is going to happen," he 
said; "something agreeable in fact, for 
the tree was fifty years old, and it was 
time to grow cones. For fifty years a 
silver fir has nothing to do but grow 
branches, thrown out in annual circles, 
every one in the shape of a cross. 
Then it grows cones on the top-most 
whorl, royal purple and burnished 
gold, erect on the ends of the branches 
like Christmas candles. 

The sapling had only three in his 
first year of bearing, but he was very 
proud of them, for now he was no 
longer a sapling, but a tree. 

When one has to devote the whole 
of a long season to growing cones, 
one has not much occasion to think of 
other things. By the time there were 
five rows of cone bearing branches 
spread out broadly from the silver fir, 
the woodchuck made a remark to the 
pipsissawa which is sometimes called 
prince's pine. It was not the same 
pipsissawa, nor the same woodchuck, 
but one of his descendants and his 
parents had told him the whole story. 

"It seems to me" said he, that the 
fir tree is not going to be straight 
after all. He never seems quite to re- 
cover from the winter snow." 

"Ah, said the pipsissawa," "I have 
always thought it better to have your 
seeds ripe and put away under ground 
before the snow comes. Then you do 
not mind it." 

The woodchuck was right about the 
fir; his trunk was beginning to curve 
toward the downward slopes of the 
hill with the weight of the drifts. And 
that went on until the curve was quite 
fixed in the ripe wood, and the fir tree 
could not have straightened up if he 
had wished. But to tell the truth, the 
fir tree did not wish. By the end of 
another fifty years, when he wagged 
his top above the forest gloom, he 
grew to be quite proud of it. 

"There is nothing," he said to the 
sapling firs, "like being able to en- 
dure hard times with a good counte- 
nance. I have seen a great deal of 
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life. There are no such snows now as 
there used to be. You can see by the 
curve of my trunk the weight I have 
borne." 

But the young firs did not pay any 
attention to him. They had made up 



their minds to grow up straight/' 

(By permission of the author of 
"The Basket Woman", an incompar- 
able book of folk tales that should 
have a place in every home and 
school.) 



REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL OF AMERICAN 

RESEARCH FOR THE YEAR 1919. 



""THE ACTIVITIES centering about its 
museums at Santa Fe and San Die- 
go constituted the work of the School 
for the year 1919. This consisted of 
the studies, writings, lectures, labora- 
tory and field work of the members of 
the staff, together with the routine 
museum work and exhibitions of sci- 
ence and art. All this has been set 
forth in detail in the periodicals of 
the School, — El Palacio, published 
from the museum in Santa Fe and El 
Museo from the museum in San Diego. 
In addition to this the magazine of the 
Institute, Art and Archaeology, has 
given the usual generous amount of 
space to the American work, and the 
daily press has carried regular col- 
umns devoted to the scientific ana art 
news emanating from the School. 

With all who are interested in the 
School so thoroughly informed through 
these channels of publicity, the propri- 
ety of omitting from this annual state- 
ment the detailed review of activities 
will be conceded. This makes it pos- 
sible to discuss in the brief space al- 
lowed the considerations that should 
direct the institution in its undertak- 
ings. Devotea explicitly, as the School 
is, to the study of man, particularly 
man in America, all plans for its work 
focus upon the two great concepts, his- 
tory and art; history treated as an 
evolutionary science, meaning the 
whole life of the people, and art or 
esthetics accorded so great a place 
because regarded as the basic mental 
activity. The outstanding feature in 
the work of this School is the progress 
of history and art, not only side by 
side, but virtually unified. 

Reasons for giving art so prominent 



a place along with the study of human 
history in America are presented at 
some length in an article recently 
written for Art and Archaeology. I will 
state the same briefly here. If history 
is regarded mainly as a record of ac- 
tions of individuals and peoples in 
erecting and maintaining nations, then 
America holds little of historic inter- 
est prior to four hundred years ago. 
If it embraces all the efforts and 
achievements of the human mind and 
all the forces that influence human 
evolution, then America affords anoth- 
er preeminent field for investigation. 
Its one race, unmixed for milleniums, 
spread over a vast continent, distri- 
buted itself in early stages into almost 
every conceivable kind of environ- 
ment, responded in its own way to 
every physiographic change. The re- 
sults of this long experience are seen 
in the varying forms of culture, — in- 
dustrial, esthetic, social, religious and 
linguistic. The stages of development 
are well represented by archaeologi- 
cal remains and the surviving intellect- 
ual possessions of the living people. 
The former class of evidence is buried 
in the debris of time, the latter sub- 
merged by foreign influence. Peoples 
of the desert, the plains, the moun- 
tains, the coasts, the islands, the 
snows, the jungles, still exist in their 
environment of ages. Probably no- 
where else in the world can the re- 
action of a land upon its human popu- 
lation be seen so convincingly. There- 
fore the prevailing lack of knowledge 
of the history of America can be rem- 
edied even in the absence of literary 
records. 

The Indian race took its character 
from the soil. Its physical being, its 
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unique mentality, related intimately to 
nature. Its variations in culture illus- 
trate the response of racial spirit keen- 
ly alive to forces which meant so much 
in the life of the people that they were 
deeply venerated. These beneficent 
powers recognized in the warmth of 
the sun, the fertilizing action of the 
rain, the reproductive response of the 
earth, brought the gifts upon which 
life depended, and for which man owes 
ceaseles gratitude. His delight was in 
the expression of that sense of depend- 
ence and gratitude in song, in dra- 
matic ceremonies, in the building and 
embellishment of temples for celebra- 
tion, in the adornment of the body and 
articles of domestic and religious ser- 
vice in color and character symboliz- 
ing the forces so venerated. The life 
thus evolved was preeminently esthet- 
ic and religious, and these activities 
were so intimately organized with the 
industrial life and social order that the 
result was completely integrated cul- 
ture. 

The task now is to investigate and 
understand the Indian culture in all its 
phases. The material side has re- 
ceived most attention and the lan- 
guages have been industriously stu- 
died. In the recovery and interpreta- 
tion of purely spiritual survivals Alice 
Fletcher stood virtually alone for 
many years. Even yet the students 
specializing in this field are few, tho 
it is the most inviting and most prom- 
ising phase of American anthropologi- 
cal research. As the Indian disap- 
pears into the citizenship of our coun- 
try it is imperative that the record of 
this great racial experience be made 
complete and true. It is the problem 
of artist and poet as well as of the 
historian and scientist; therefore 
Americanists welcome into their field 
the advent of a distinguished and 
numerous company of artists, in the 
hope and belief that ampler justice 
may be done to the race which has 
given the world its best example of 
orderly, integrated racial life. They 
help beyond measure in arriving at a 
true picture of what this continent 
made out of its aboriginal wave of 



population. The Indian is the result 
of the first and only process of Ameri- 
canization that has been carried to 
completion. 

The year 1919 has been one of splen- 
did activity in art in the Southwest. 
The museum at Santa Fe, which 
serves as a sort of clearing house, has 
hung not less than thirty-eight exhi- 
bitions during the year, and has given 
exhibition to over eleven hundred 
paintings. The remarkable range of 
subjects and treatment speaks or the 
exploration of vast new fields with in- 
finite courage and satisfaction. This 
season has witnessed the most ambi- 
tious undertakings in the history of 
Southwestern art and the most note- 
worthy achievements. No landscape 
was too mysterious, no color too be- 
wildering, no phase of human life too 
subtle for the brushes seeking new en- 
deavors. Some conceptions rose to 
epic proportions and character, and 
were executed with brilliant success. 

One notices with great satisfaction 
that the purely picturesque or spec- 
tacular aspects of the Indian life no 
longer makes the strongest appeal. 
There is a marked increase in Indian 
portraiture and in the painting of the 
ceremonies. Here the artist is attack- 
ing his most difficult problems, both of 
technique and interpretation. More- 
over, with the inevitable disappear- 
ance of the pure Indian types, and the 
final disintegration of the ceremonies, 
these become priceless records. One 
wishes that some provision existed for 
an adequate presentation of the entire 
annual output of art in the Southwest. 
Nothing less can show the proportions 
attained by this movement, or the high 
character of the work being done by 
the group of men and women now 
painting in New Mexico. The steadily 
increasing representation of this group 
in the annual exhibition throughout 
the country as well as in the perma- 
nent gallery collections is a gratifying 
sign. 

It was inevitable that this region 
should eventually impress itself power- 
fully upon the art in America. It is a 
country of irrisistible character; 
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strong, compelling, elemental. It may- 
be said of most parts of our country 
that the incoming population "pos- 
sessed" the land. Here the process is 
reversed. The country "possessed" 
the settlers. In many sections the 
impress of nearly four centuries of 
European civilization is not discern- 
ible. Successively it moulded to its 
own definite character the Indians, 
Mexicans, trappers and traders, fron- 
tiermen, cowboys — all those of its long 
romantic past. Now just as surely it 
is shaping to its own type the present 
population and institutions. How such 
a land would influence the artist and 
poet could be predicted with certain 
assurance from its reaction upon all 
its previous discoverers and explorers. 

While Santa Fe and Taos are the 
principal centers of this activity, the 
whole southwest is attracting artists 
and writers. Santa Fe has attained to 
a unique place. Its dominant interest 
is in its cultural assets — its Art, Ar- 
chaeology, Architecture and History. 
This probably could be said of no oth- 
er city in America — certainly of no 
other state capital. No other interest 
is so constantly under discussion by 
the people. The daily newspaper, The 
Santa Fe New Mexican, makes this 
group of topics the subject of daily 
news and comment, and gives more 
space proportionately to this class of 
matter than any other newspaper in 
the United States. 

Those who have the good fortune to 
watch the development of the South- 
western Art movement from year to 
year, have a conviction that they are 
witnessing something that is destined 
to a high place in the history of Ameri- 
can art, something of which the artists 
themselves are for the most part un- 
conscious, even as the makers of his- 
tory are usually unaware of the im- 
portance of events in which they are 
participating. It is a great privilege 
to live in the midst of such a move- 
ment and to have any kind of part in 
encouraging it. In a time of abnormal 
stress in politics and economics, one 
can but hail with delight a strong, new 
impulse in esthetic life, vigorous to 



challenge the supremacy of commer- 
cialism and compel attention to what 
is worth while outside the too absorb- 
ing field of material welfare. One feels 
like invoking the interest of the entire 
country in this great movement. These 
artists are producers in the finest 
sense — producers of one of the most 
vital things in life. Their achievements 
are those of which we may most justly 
be proud, and should be rewarded with 
the substantial support of a grateful 
people. 

It is hoped that a similar movement 
may develop about the Museum . San 
Diego. Fifteen exhibitions of paint- 
ing and sculpture were held during the 
year. Approximately six hundred can- 
vases were exhibited, and numerous 
works of sculpture, besides water col- 
ors, sketches, drawings and exhibi- 
tions of various arts and crafts. An 
active Art Guild has its headquarters 
in the Museum, also an Arts and Crafts 
Society. A dozen artists have studios 
in the Museum buildings; painting, 
sculpture, design, textile weaving and 
leather-craft being represented. It is 
intended to equip at least double the 
number of studios during the coming 
year and place them at the disposal of 
artists both resident and non-resident. 
The plan of offering free studio facili- 
ties to artists, as free laboratory and 
library privileges are accorded to stu- 
dents of science, is one that has met 
with gratifying results both at Santa 
Fe and San Diego. It is done for the 
advancement of art and as an assur- 
ance to artists of the appreciation of 
their presence and efforts on the part 
of the institution and community. 

The attempt to present the history 
and art of the Southwest in the form 
of pageantry is described by Paul A. 
F. Walter in the holiday number of 
Art and Archaeology. Probably no 
other means exists that is so effective 
educationally as drama, which brings 
the past directly into the thought and 
experience of the present. It is be- 
lieved that the arrangement tentative- 
ly made this fall to illustrate the evo- 
lution of southwestern society, is one 
on which a permanent annual celebra- 
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tion may be founded that may become 
a distinguished educational event in 
Santa Fe, and of much more than local 
interest. 

One of the finest contributions ever 
made to the understanding of Indian 
ceremonials is in the form of a series 
of articles on tribal esthetics prepared 
for the School this year by Marsden 
Hartley. One of these under the title 
"An American Plea for American Es- 
thetics" is in the coming January num- 
ber of Art and Archaeology. The other 
will be published shortly in the same 
magazine. They denote an insight in- 
to the mind of another race that is 
possible only to one who possesses 
the universal point of view of poet,^ 
painter and philosopher combined. 

The War Services of the School 
have been terminated, with the excep- 
tion of the State Historical Service of 
New Mexico which will require some 
years for completion. Its records and 
war memorials will fittingly occupy a 
permanent place in the rooms of the 
School in the ancient Palace of the 
Governors. A brief account of this 
work is attached hereto as Appendix 
B. The State Child Welfare Service, 
which was in charge of the Director 
of the School during the War. has 
been made a permanent service in tb" 
Department of Education, wltn a starf 
consisting of a Medical Director, Child 
Psychologist, and Executive Secretary, 
with headquarters in the Museum. 
Similar work for Southern California, 
which was conducted in the Anthro- 
pological laboratory of the Museum in 
San Diego, has been established as a 
permanent department in the city 
schools, using the museum laborato- 
ries. All other war services which 
were accommodated in the museum 
buildings have ceased and given place 
to science and art. 

It remains to briefly discuss future 
plans. For the successful operation 
of the system now established it has 
been thought best to arrange the work 
of the Schooj in four departments. 
That of Archaeology will remain under 
the personal charge of the Director. 



Mr. Chapman will be considered head 
of the Art Department. Mr. Bloom 
will head the department of History, 
and an associate yet to be selected 
will be made head of the department 
of anthropology. Heads of depart- 
ments will devote their time mainly to 
research, but will also direct the work 
of students and fellows in their re- 
spective subjects, giving also such 
time to instruction and lecture work 
as may be needed. A considerable 
number of associates and fellows are 
attached to the School in connection 
with its two museums. Students work 
mainly as individuals, though the Di- 
rector's lecture courses and seminars 
in Santa Fe and San Diego enroll an 
aggregate of several hundred annually. 
It is intended that similar courses be 
offered by all heads of departments. 

The summer field school conducted 
during the early years of the institu- 
tion resulted in arousing a wide popu- 
lar interest in the work, and at the 
same time gave to a dozen or more 
young men and women the opportuni- 
ties for practical training necessary to 
their preparation for professional 
work. This group of workers is now 
distributed among the institutions of 
the country, very one witnout excep- 
tion in a position of useful service. It 
appears that the time has come for 
starting another such group. Accord- 
ingly the summer field school will be 
resumed in 1920, on a slightly modified 
plan. Announcement of this will be 
issued early in the year. 

While the southwest will doubtless 
continue to be the favorite ground 
for the training school, and is recog- 
nized as an inexhaustible field for re- 
search, it is by no means to be con- 
sidered the only or principal one to be 
occupied by the School. The greatest 
rewards that await the student of 
man's evolution in America lie to the 
south. Therefore the school desires 
to resume activity in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America as soon as conditions 
and finances will permit. 

EDGAR L. HEWETT. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

(Including Museum of New Mexico) December 1st, 1918 

to November 30th, 1919. 



Receipts 

Building Fund, State of New Mexico $22.500.00 



Maintenance Fund, State of New Mexico 15,500.00 

On 1918 Deficiency _ ^ 2.212.15 

interest - _ 58.46 

Archaeological Institute of America „ 2.500.00 

Sale of Publications „ 28.10 

Balance on hand December 1st, 1918 279 69 



Total $43,078.40 

Expenditures 

Final payment on Art Museum . —S22.500.00 

Building and repairs - 1,930.33 

Salaries of Staff - 8,208.33 ' 

Janitors and Janitor's Supplies 1,735.14 

Library supplies - 315-8 6 

Carpenter and materials — - 1.143.76 

Office expense - 527.50 

Printing and illustrating — 1,999.68 

Telephone and Telegraph , - 94.71 

Photographic materials - 167.40 

Traveling expenses 158.35 

Postage , ..- — 167.0Q 

Water and Light - - 595.45 

Fuel ~ - 1.652.85 

Art exhibitions, expressage, etc 478.08 

Interest 495.71 

Insurance - — - 743.97 

Entertainment of lecturers 77.13 

Museum Balance _ - - 64.S2 

School Balance - ~~ - 22.33 



Total $43.078.40 
HISTORICAL SERVICE. 



Extracts from Report on State Histor- 
ical Service to Mr. Charles Springer, 
Chairman Executive Committee New 
Mexico Council of Defense. 

"The archives of the Historical Ser- 
vice include index cards of over 17,000 
men and a few women who were in 
military service, and include a vast 
number of references to the newspa- 
per files, which are stored chronologi- 
cally The facts thus available are 



now being supplemented on a printed 
form which is being mailed to all who 
were in the Service, and the photo- 
graphic record of New Mexico's sol- 
diers, sailors and aviators Is being 
augmented as rapidly as possible. The 
archives also include files of some 
eighty publications of the State, em- 
bracing all the dailies and several of 
the weeklies practically complete from 
April 6th, 1917. There are also many 
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pamphlets, miscellaneous papers, 
State Federal and foreign, not yet 
classified. The card index embraces 
about 40.000 cards relating to military 
records. The archives also embrace 
the 1917 and 1918 County Registration 
lists, papers secured through the State 
Draft Executive, letters and other pap- 
ers received in correspondence with 
men in the Service and their relatives, 
and correspondence with many organi- 
zations and individuals, — all of which 
will in time be of inestimable service 
to historians of the war. There are on 
file approximately one thousand pict- 
ures and photographs of men who 
were in the Service. A brief manu- 
script history of New Mexico in the 
Great War has been prepared by way 
of preliminary outline. 

"The Museum has set aside a War 
Memorial room, which already em- 
braces the nucleus of what will 
be New Mexico s most cherished mem- 
orials of the Great War. The first 
care of the Historical Service was to 
secure biographical sketches and pho- 
tographs of the men who died in the 
Service. This has been an exceeding- 
ly difficult task, but the War Memorial 
room has now on exhibition on its 
walls photographs of a very large pro- 
portion of the men who constitute 
New Mexico's Roll of Honor. On some 
of the pictures received the head has 
been as small as the point of a pencil, 
but the Museum photographer has suc- 
ceeded in making from these uniform 
copies 5x7 inches, to place on the 
walls of the Memorial Hall and in the 
Book of Gold accompanying the sketch- 
es of their lives. Another copy is sent 
to the relatives with the original; and, 
if requested by them, enlargements 
are made and furnished to parents or 
other relatives. You can well imagine 
the gratitude of parents on finding 
that satisfactory portraits of their 
dead soldier sons can be furnished 
them by the State Historical Service 
from originals which they had given 
up as hopelessly inadequate. 

"I enclose herewith our index out- 
line prepared for the classification of 
all records and materials received for 



the State Archives. You will notice 
that it provides data on all civilian as 
well as military activities within the 
State and abroad. From the corres- 
pondence which has been necessary 
in the cases of some eleven hundred 
casualties, it is clear that it will take 
from one to two years more of active 
effort to secure anything like complete 
records of New Mexico's 17,000 Service 
men, to say nothing of the civilian rec- 
ords. In many cases the correspon- 
dence concerning a single case has ex- 
tended over a year before successful 
results have been obtained. As a re- 
sult of the first mailing of our blank 
for individual records, we have about 
fifty percent returned unclaimed. This 
will give some idea of the enormous 
amount of follow-up correspondence 
that will be necessary to even approxi- 
mately complete our records. More- 
over, this is work that must be fol- 
lowed up immediately with the great- 
est of energy, if New Mexico's record 
of the participation of her sons is to 
be anything like complete. There re- 
main also to be written most of the 
biographical sketches of those who 
died in the Service. These must event- 
ually be entered in the Book of Gold, 
and should also be put into book form 
for the satisfaction of relatives and 
friends who are continually inquiring 
for something of this kind. The great 
mass of data on civilian activities 
which has been blue-penciled in the 
newspaper files remains to be scrap- 
booked or indexed so as to be avail- 
able for reference. The Roll of Honor 
must be revised, and also the Gold 
Star Map for the State must be 
brought down to date. A large amount 
of photographic worK still remains to 
be done. The military index still re- 
quires considerable work, such as com- 
pleting the record of units in which 
our men served. The assembling of 
additional archives to perfeci records 
of civilian activities, of records of Di- 
visions and lesser units in the Army, 
of records of U. S. vessels on which 
our men served, of pamphlets, books, 
war photographs, etc., giving Federal 
and international background of the 
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war period will require long and care- 
ful attention. 

"I would recommend that your com- 
mittee and the Governor, if possible, 
call at the Secretary's office in the Old 
Palace, and let him show you through 
the whole system of gathering and pre- 
serving the data, and also of exhibit- 
ing the most important records in the 
War Service Memorial room. I believe 
you will feel that the amount recom- 
mended is the very minimum that 
New Mexico can afford to spend on 
this most important work. Not only 
do we owe it to our young men and 
their parents who enabled our State 
to do such a creditable part in the 



War, but any failure on our part to do 
justice to the War records of our sons 
of this great period would subject us 
to the severest condemnation of the 
coming generations in our State. We 
may be assured that no money ever 
spent by the State will meet with more 
grateful approval than this. The files 
in the Secretary's office are full of let- 
ters from parents, wives and other rel- 
atives, expressing profoundest grati- 
tude for what the Historical Service is 
doing in memory of New Mexico's 
heroic sons." 
With best regards, I am, as always. 
Faithfully yours, 

EDGAR L. HEWETT. 



o 

THE ARCHAEOLOGY OP THE SOUTHWEST 
A PRELIMINARY REPORT 

BY N. C. NELSON 
of The American Museum of Natural History. 

(From the Proceedings of National Academy of Sciences.) 



INTRODUCTORY:— Since my last 
communication to the "Proceed- 
ings of the National Academy" (Vol. 
3, pp. 192-195) two years ago, concern- 
ing the time distribution of aboriginal 
traits in the Mammoth Cave region of 
Kentucky, it has become possible to 
report upon the stratigraphic condi- 
tions in two additional North Ameri- 
can culture centers. One of these new 
centers, viz., the Florida-Georgia cha- 
racterization area, directly adjoins 
that )n which the Mammoth Ca\e oc- 
curs, in fact is in a large sense one 
with it and need not therefore be spe- 
cifically discussed. The other center, 
of special concern here is separated 
from the preceding by the totally dif- 
ferent plains culture arei and lies in 
the semi-arid plateau region known 
culturally as the Pueblo area and ge<i- 
f raphically as the Southwest. The 
mentioning of these three distinct and 
partly separated centers together in 
this p!ace is made possible and neces- 



sary by the fact that our archaeologi- 
cal findings in them are identical in 
their general import as will be 
brought out at the end of the discus- 
sion. 

The Pueblo culture area is from sev- 
eral standpoints our most profitable 
field for the study of primitive man. 
It is to us what Egypt is to the Old 
World and more. For not only have 
we here an abundance of ruins more 
or less ancient, but we have the rela- 
tively unspoiled descendants of the 
builders still surviving, and we have 
documentary data concerning them 
reaching back nearly four hundred 
years. It is a field therefore in which 
the ethnologist, the historian, and the 
archaeologist can work hand in hand; 
and, needless to say, have done so. 
Each mode of approach has, however, 
its particular limitations; and it has 
of hue become evident that an ade- 
quale solution of the problem pre- 
sented lies in a co-ordination of effort. 
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The ethnologist, e. g., sees the prob- 
lem clearly only in its spatial dimen- 
sion; the historian makes a brief be- 
ginning with the time projection but 
to complete his work he must or ne- 
cessity appeal to the archaeologist. 
The nrchaeologist, on the other hand, 
while he may see the problem in both 
dimensions, unless alreidv an ethnolo- 
gist, is obliged to call upnn such a 
specialist to assist him in the interpre- 
tation of his findings. The failure ful- 
ly to rppreciate these interrelations 
will probably in a large measure cx- 
pt.aiu tl?f history of anthropological 
investigation in the Southwest. 

History of Archaeological 
Investigations. 

The Pueblo culture has been under 
consideration for seventy-three years 
and something like three stages are 
discernible in the process. Of the nu- 
merous reports now available on the 
antiquities, those of the first thirty 
years were written by staff members 
of various governmental expeditions 
and surveys and were of a general de- 
scriptive character. About 1880 the 
investigation became institutionalized, 
so to speak. Specialists in history, eth- 
nology, and archaeology entered the 
field and all have delivered more or 
less convincing reports on the prob- 
lem from their particular points of 
view. But naturally enough, only the 
historian, has in any sense finished 
his task. The ethnologist has his 
work well under way; while as for the 
archaeologist — in spite of all he has 
done and written — his results have not 
until lately been carried much beyond 
the analytic stage. During the last 
few years finally, there has been a dis- 
tinct effort on the part of several in- 
vestigators to reach the synthetic lev- 
el or in other words to get beyond the 
descriptive and classificatory routine 
work to really interpretative results. 
It is pleasant in this connection to be 
able to say that the American Muse- 
um's archaeological work, prolonged 
now for seven years and taken part in 
by Messrs. Leslie Spier and Earl H. 
Morris as well as the writer, has been 



primarily of this interpretative charac- 
ter. We have entered the field not so 
much to recover specimens as to solve 
problems. Owing to the immensity of 
the field we have, however, like other 
investigators, been compelled to begin 
with merely local problems; but the 
solution of these local problems has — 
so we believe — led to the discovery of 
simple methods applicable to the Pue- 
ble problem in its entirety. 

The Field Data. 

The Pueblo Indians, in the light of 
the ethnological and historical infor- 
mation we have concerning them, may 
be defined as a group of sedentary 
tribes who build substantial rectangu- 
lar houses of a more or less compact 
communistic type, who commonly con- 
struct semi-subterranean ceremonial 
chambers, either round or rectangular, 
who build reservoirs and irrigation 
ditches, who grow corn, beans and 
squashes for food as well as cotton for 
clothing, who grind their corn with 
metates, who use the curved rabbit- . 
stick and the tubular pipe, who pos- 
sess a special type (or types) of 
grooved ax, who work turquoise and 
who make pottery having local peculi- 
arities. The ethnologist would indi- 
cate additional characteristics of a lin- 
guistic, social, and religious nature; 
but these because they have received 
less definite or permanent material ex- 
pression are of secondary importance 
to the archaeologist as working data. 
Some of the cited traits, like maize 
growing, the Pueblos share in common 
with other and even very distant 
tribes of North and South America; 
certain other traits like the round ce- 
remonial chamber are only partially, 
diffused over their own territory; and 
still other traits, like cotton growing 
and the stone ax, have completely dis- 
appeared in modern times. Perhaps 
the most characteristic of the surviv- 
ing traits considered both as geo- 
graphical and as historical phenomena 
are architecture and ceramics. 

The tribes who today exhibit the 
above characters are domiciled in 
about 30 villages specifically known 
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as pueblos in contradistinction, first, 
to the less locai, rather loosely con- 
structed and only semi-permanent type 
of villages known as rancherias and, 
second, to the still more widespread 
temporary settlements known as 
camps. Their numerical strength, ac- 
cording to the last census, is about 
11,000 souls; and their territorial pos- 
sessions in the form of land grants) 
and reservations, are officially placed 
at about 5,000 square miles. These 
artificial boundaries are not exactly 
conterminous with the actual range 
of the tribes but the figures give a 
fair idea of the amount of territory 
from which they draw sustenance. 

In 1540, or thereabouts, when the 
Spanish explorers first entered the 
country, the Pueblo appear to have in- 
habited all of seventy villages and to 
have numbered about 20,000, a few 
more or less. Their territorial range 
was about 13,000 square miles, or more 
than twice what it is today, a large 
section having been vacated e. g., on 
the southeast. That much is deter- 
mined for us in part by the historian; 
but from this T>oint on for another 
short stretch only the ethnologist can 
accompany uo. 

After several decades of more or 
less desultory work we are now in 
position to say that the prehistoric 
tribes ranged over a territory little 
short of 140,000 square miles in ex- 
tent, throughout which they have left 
ruins and other characteristic remains 
very similar to those found in the ter- 
ritory still occupied. Beyond this ter- 
ritory, finally, there is a wide marginal 
zone, which taken together *»ith the 
central area is a little o\*r" 1,000,000 
square miles in extent, and throughout 
which appear ruins in some respects 
like those of the Pueblo area proper 
and in other respects like the remains 
characteristic of nomadic regions, i. e., 
essentially 'rancherias'. In short, the 
geographic distribution of Pueblo 
traits takes the form of a center of 
high and unalloyed development and 
a marginal zone different segments 
of which have been more or less af- 
fected by influences from other adja- 



cent culture centers. The bearers of 
the pure Pueblo culture still reside in 
the heart of the old center; and sever- 
al tribal groups of the hybrid Pueblo 
Nomad type continue to reside in the 
western and southwestern portions of 
the marginal zone. Lastly, several 
slightly modified but vigorous strains 
of nomadic cultures are present on the 
north and southeast, not only in the 
marginal zone but in considerable 
stretches of what was once pure Pu- 
eblo domain. 

First, there appears a tremendous 
geographical concentration of the pure 
Pueblo culture or as we might just 
as well say, a falling off In Pueblo In- 
influence; and second, and what 
amounts to the same thing, several 
great nomadic invasions which have 
swallowed up or pressed back the 
Pueblo traits on the north and south- 
west and all but detached several 
small marginal centers on the soutn 
and west. After several years of con- 
tact with the facts of this situation the 
writer is unable to escape the conclu- 
sion that they are all very intimately 
connected and mat one set them 
largely explains the othei. At this 
point, then, we have to leave the eth- 
nologist behind; if we wish to know 
anything further we have to dig below 
the surface. Given the spatial pheno- 
menon presented, it is for the archae- 
ologist to present the same set of facts 
as a time phenomenon, in other words 
to arrange the data in their proper 
historical sequence. And to do this 
he must devise adequate methods of 
his own. 

Concerning Methods. 

One of the difficulties that the 
archaeologist has labored under has 
been the mass of the data confront- 
ing him. In his effort to master details 
he has lost with the problem as a 
whole. No one man has yet seen the 
entire field with his own eyes. Dr. 
J. W. Fewkes who may be said to have 
initiated the last phase of the investi- 
gation has, e. g., done his work largely 
in the western sector and has general- 
ized on the problem from that point of 
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view, using mainly architectural traits 
as a basis. Dr. A. V. Kidder has 
worked mostly in the northern sector 
and has generalized mainly on the bas- 
is of ceramic traits. Both employed 
the method of direct comparison. The 
writer finally has done his work chief- 
ly in the southeastern sector, using 
ceramics as a medium and employing 
as a method, in addition to that of di- 
rect comparison the simple principle 
of stratification. Resort to this medium 
and to this principle came about in a 
very natural manner. 

The data we have to deal with con- 
sist of some six or seven hundred 
major, i. e., pueblo, ruins of various 
types, located within our center of 
high development and, in addition, an 
untold number of minor ruins, partly 
of the rancheria type, scattered over 
both the central area and the great 
« marginal zone. The immediate problem 
confronting the archaeologist has been 
to decide whether these ruins were 
chronologically separable. Until now 
the general verdict has been that they 
were not, except of course, within the 
narrow limits of historic and prehis- 
toric. A third and intermediate group 
we may perhaps concede to have been 
detached on the basis of traditional 
references to it, but that is all. Our 
prehistoric ruins were simply 'prehis- 
toric' that is, roughly speaking, they 
were of the same age; and the result 
has been some extraordinary specula- 
tion about great numbers of peoples 
and their mysterious disappearance, 
which has finally been credited by 
some to a fancied 'change of climate'. 

Unfortunately, the appearance of the 
ruins was no criterion of age. Neither 
did the architecture as architecture 
give away in a really clear manner the 
order of development, doubtless partly 
because architecture is in a large 
measure determined by environmental 
conditions. Pottery — an ever present 
accompaniment of the ruins — is on the 
other hand, an exceedingly plastic 
phenomenon, varying from place to 
place and from time to time, in re- 
sponse to the inventive faculty far 
more readily than does architecture. 



We may therefore decide the relative 
age of any given ruin by determining 
the age of the particular style of pot- 
tery which it exhibits; and this feat 
is easily accomplished. We have but 
to find the stratigraphic position of 
this particular style in the total series 
of styles as they occur in refuse heaps 
or in actually superimposed ruins. 
Sometimes the stratigraphic position 
has to be determined without digging 
into the refuse heaps — there being 
none, but the principle involved is the 
same: we have to begin with the style 
of ware on top or still in use and must 
work back through the series until we 
arrive at the bottommost style, which 
is the oldest. We may indicate our 
general procedure therefore by saying 
that instead of as formerly hunting out 
the most picturesque ruins for excava- 
tion or at any rate the ruins giving 
promise of the finest outlay of speci- 
mens, we have begun commonly with 
the despised ruins of historic date 
situated in the heart of the present 
Pueblo habitat. 

Results to Date. 

Our method has not yet been applied 
to the entire Pueblo area and conse- 
quently our results are not complete 
in respect to numerous details. Never- 
theless, the general outline i. e. the 
chronological disposition of the ruins, 
is already tolerably clear. 

To date we have, so to speak, dug 
down through the superimposed cul- 
ture levels found in both the Zuni and 
the Tewa circles, in fact through sev- 
eral additional but more ancient cir- 
cles. But thus discovering the time 
order of things we have with the same 
effort discovered the key to the whole 
spatial arrangement. For as we dig 
through the vertical series we pass 
gradually from Pueblo to Rancherita 
traits and from Rancherita to Nomadic 
traits exactly as if we were traveling 
from the present center of Pueblo life 
out over the various zones to the No- 
madic border. Briefly, it is archaeolo- 
gically demonstrable, as perhaps many 
will say they knew long ago, that the 
Pueblo culture grew out of a Nomadic 
one. 
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Conclusions. 

There is no space here for the dis- 
cussion of details. There remains to 

add however that it is not clear wheth- 
er the Pueblo phenomenon is some- 
thing altogether special in culture or 
whether in reality it is a fine illustra- 
tion of a general priciple. That is, I 
am not certain whether the accident 
of Nomadic invasion produced the out- 
standing Pueblo traits or whether in 
the absence of such pressure we 
should have observed the same pheno- 
menon in all its essentials. In short, 
does or does not the 'age and area' 
hypothesis commonly subscribed to by 
the students of organic life, hold true 
also in the province of human culture? 



But, passing over that detail, one 
thing seems fairly established both 
here in the Southwest and in several 
of our eastern culture areas. It is that 
North America north of Mexico, before 
it became settled by sedentary tribes 
who developed many of the traits com- 
mon to that type of life the world over, 
was settled by a generally more prim- 
itive nomadic type of people subsisting 
mainly by hunting such as still persist 
over all of the northern and western 
portions of the continent. The above 
summary account is based from the 
Archie M. Huntington Survey of South- 
western United States conducted by 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. The full report upon this survey 
will be published by the Museum. 



HARRIET MONROE IN SANTA FE 



HTHE THREE SCORE or so persons, 
guests of the Woman's Museum 
Board and of the Santa Fe Woman's 
Club, at the New Museum on Saturday 
evening, June 26, will always have 
memories of a slight woman with a 
classically chiseled face — aesthetic 
and ascetic — a face whose tired and in- 
explicable eyes, spoke of the zeal of 
a St. Francis. A rather striking re- 
semblance to Frances Willard, at least 
so it seemed to those who had known 
Frances Willard only by picture, was 
mentioned later by several of those 
present. There was too that same con- 
suming zeal, that loyalty to a cause, 
which was apparent and which made 
the remarks — halting and discursive 
as they were — so very much worth 
while to those who had come with an 
understanding heart. 

The setting was unique, impressive, 
almost mystic. It was the first time 
that the Woman's Reception Room 
had been arranged for a lecture. It 
was an experiment and it was so satis- 
fying in its result that the wonder is 
that it had not. been done before. Shut 
off from the world as it were, with 
furniture, furnishings, pictures, all 
conducive to restfulness, no lecturer 



could wish for a more harmonious and 
perfect foil for personality, nor could 
any audience desire a more agreeable 
environment for an evening's intellect- 
ual entertainment. On the primitive 
fire-place sputtered tall candles in an- 
tique brass candelabra and two tapers 
also threw their mellow rays over the 
speaker from the reading desk. 

Miss Monroe effectively told the 
story of the new poetry movement as 
it crystallized in "Poetry". Not that 
she was eloquent in an oratorical 
sense but she was convincing and she 
was so eager to use the right word, the 
correct phrase, to convey her meaning 
that she often hesitated, halted and 
substituted a new-found expression for 
the one just uttered. In conclusion, 
she read briefly from her own poems 
as she read from the poems of several 
of the outstanding figures of those 
whom "Poetry" first introduced to the 
world of English readers and who have 
since 'attained fame. 

The introduction of Miss Monroe by 
her co-worker, Mrs. Alice Corbin Hen- 
derson, was a fitting and artistic pre- 
lude to the evening. A vision of loveli- 
nesss, a special pleader not only of 
charm but of great wisdom, she gave 
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the impression of one who has battled 
and suffered for a cause dear to her 
heart, like one who has been through 
a baptism of fire and came out spiritu- 
ally purified and mentally mellowed. 
Mrs. Henderson, always a pleasing 
speaker, was at her best, and the San- 
'ta Feans present were gratified that so 
distinguished a guest should be given 
so fine an introduction. In the audience 
were several of the younger poets who 
have written for "Poetry" and who are 
sojourning in Santa Fe, and several of 
the artists as well as other visitors 
from out-of-town. After the lecture, 
tea was served, and the social hour 
spent in such brilliant and congenial 
company with such gracious hostesses 
was memorable too. 

The following is from the Santa Fe 
New Mexican and other journals: 

"Miss Monroe came to Santa Fe 
from Waco. Texas, where Baylor Uni- 
versity conferred upon her the degree, 
of Doctor of Letters in recognition of 
her, distinguished services to the art 
of poetry in this country. 

" 'Poetry', a magazine of verse, is 
already known to Santa Fe, both 
through the files of the magazine in 
the Museum and in the Woman's 
Board of Trade Libraries ; and through 
the fact that many contributors have 
been visitors or residents of Santa Fe, 
including John Gould Fletcher, Mary 
Austin. Marsden Hartley, Glen Ward 
Dresbach, Arthur Winters and Aliee 
Corbin Henderson, who as associate 
editor of the magazine, shared with 
Miss Monroe the honor and hardships 
of launching a magazine devoted solely 
to the publication of poetry. 

"Not only was 'Poetry' the first ma- 
gazine devoted exclusively to the art 
of verse, but it represents also an in- 
teresting experiment, in that it is en- 
dowed, as a purely artistic, non-com- 
mercial enterprise," said one of its 
loyal admirers. 

"Miss Monroe secured an endow- 
ment of $5,000 a year from a hundred 
or more public-spirited Chicago men 
and women, and with this foundation 
commenced the publication of the mag- 
azine in October, 1912. At once the 



magazine became a flame and a chal- 
lenge, as well as a rallying point for 
poets throughout the country who had 
been denied publication in more con- 
servative, moribund and less adventur- 
ous journals, which were, however 
quick to follow 'Poetry's' lead when it 
was discovered that the policy of the 
editors was uncovering veins of genu- 
ine ore, and giving full opportunity of 
expression to vital poetic genius 
which, but for 'Poetry', might never 
have reached fruition. Hailed as a red 
flag by the conservatices in the first 
place, by reason of the inclusion of 
much free verse into the general maga- 
zines, in spite of Whitman's prece- 
dent, which had long since helped to 
sponsor the development of 'vers libre', 
in France, 'Poetry's' example was 
quickly followed by the even more 
radical poetry magazines, such as 
'Others', or 'The Little Review', to 
whom 'Poetry' now stands in the light 
of a conservative god-mother, since 
the magazine has really never exclud- 
ed any poetic form in which creative 
power is inherent, and has published 
as much conservative verse as the 
so-called radical. This policy is of 
course the secret of the wide influ- 
ence of the magazine, and a proof of 
its vital, productive significance is the 
fact that it has introduced or spon- 
sored such poets as Rabindranath Ta- 
gore, Carl Sandburg, Vachel Lindsay, 
Edgar Lee Masters, John Gould Fletch- 
er, Amy Lowell, Robert Frost, Wal- 
lace Stevens, Ezra Pound, the 'Imag- 
ist\ and others; poets on whom what 
is called the 'new movement' in all its 
variations may be traced directly to 
the forum of expression and debate 
created by this magazine. 

"In her talk Miss Monroe gave an 
intimate account of these poets, as 
well as amusing episodes of the trials 
of a courageous editor who stands be- 
tween the doubting, outraged and con- 
troversial public on one hand and the 
equally controversial disputations, but 
by no means doubting poets on the 
other." 

Even in New York or London, the 
public appearance of Miss Harriet 
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Monroe, the editor of "Poetry", would 
presumably be considered "an event". 
Paragraphers likely would make much 
of it and literary critics would find a 
feast. They would fill columns for the 
intellectuals to read and then to de- 
bate, and perhaps "The Thunderer" 
would not disdain to give it editorial 
comment. 

There is to hand, for instance, "The 
Nation" of April 17. This journal of 
opinion and criticism is to London and 
England what "The Dial" was to Chi- 
cago and the United States, only more 
so, for the British take greater stock 
in their purely literary journals than 
do Americans. "The Nation" of this 
particular date, has an "American Sup- 
plement" which passes criticism on the 
intellectual status of America today, 
a status that is fixed by the printed 
word of American writers and philoso- 
phers. Significant is indeed, that in 
four of the articles contributed by 
noted critics and authors, Miss Harriet 
Monroe and what she stands for in 
the literary world are not only em- 
phasized but are made in large part 
the basis of discussion. 

H. L Mencken writes on the "Liter- 
ary Capital of the United States." He 
places said Capital in Chicago and he 
advances good reasons for his belief. 
One of the best reasons is Harriet 
Monroe and the galaxy of poets which 
she introduced or made famous thru 
"Poetry". Says Mr. Mencken in his 
essay: "The new poetry is thoroughly 
Chicagoan; the majority of its chief 
poets are from the Middle West; "Po- 
etry", the organ of the movement, is 
published in Chicago So with the lit- 
tle theatre movement. Long before it 
was heard of in New York, it was firm- 
ly on its legs in Chicago." 

For the nonce, that literary capital 
has been transferred to Santa Fe — at 
least in part. Miss Monroe is in Santa 
Fe editing "Poetry". Mrs. Alice Cor- 
bin Henderson, one of the two associ- 
ate editors Oi "Poetry" has been liv- 
ing and writing in Santa Fe now for 
several years and her impress on 
"Poetry" is joyously evident from is- 
sue to issue. The August number, for 



which proof has just been read here 
in Santa Fe, will be entirely a New 
Mexico number, but several previous 
issues have come very near being 
such. More delightful hours it would 
be difficult to imagine, than those 
spent in the Museum Library leisurely 
browsing through "Poetry" from its 
beginnings. Quite a respectable New 
Mexico anthology could be compiled 
from its pages. 

But to return to the American num- 
ber of "The Nation". Padraic Colum, 
the Irish poet and dramatist, contribut- 
ed the leading article: "Recent Ameri- 
can Poetry". Strange to say, he too, 
finds the center of gravity on the 
shores of Lake Michigan. He writes: 
"It was in 1913 that Vachel Lindsay 
(and what delightfully incompara- 
able memories Santa Fe has of Lind- 
say's recent visit) published "General 
Booth Enters Heaven", the first of his 
poems that had the appeal to the high- 
er vaudeville imagination. That was a 
few months after the foundation of 
the magazine he was published in — 
"Poetry", a magazine of verse, found- 
ed by Miss Harriet Monroe, herself an 
excellent poet, with the help of some 
of the businessmen of Chicago. In the 
following year "Poetry" began to pub- 
lish noteworthy contributions from an- 
other Illinois man, Edgar Lee Masters. 
Mr. Masters was not a youth like Va- 
chel Lindsay; he was an established 
Chicago lawyer, who rumor had it, was 
about to be raised to the bench when 
his friend William Jennings Bryan dis- 
covered that he had unorthodox ideas 
about the Deity. His contributions to 
"Poetry" with others added appeared 
with the plain and irreplacable title 
"The Spoon River Anthology." Then 
follow further analysis and criticism 
of the poems of Masters, introductory 
to an illumining review of the work of 
Carl Sandburg, who too, published 
first in "Poetry" and is today a liter- 
ary figure that has won international 
recognition. Miss Monroe paid him a 
remarkable tribute in her talk. 
"There is a wonderful sense of begin- 
ning in Carl Sandburg's poems. His 
first book was called "Chicago Poems" 
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and he writes again and again about 
noises ant. crowds. But he is essen- 
tially a poet of spaces and silences. 
His poems give us the prairie land- 
scape under its everlasting aspects of 
Spring and Winter, Summer and Fall. 
And the memory of the Indian domi- 
nates his prairies and prairie cities." 
Thus writes Colum, who then speaks 
of Amy Lowell, introduced to the read- 
ing world by "Poetry", and Robert 
Frost, who also first published in that 
famous little magazine which has giv- 
en America a name not only in Eng- 
lish but in world literature, such as 
previous generations of talented writ- 
ers had failed to make for it. 

'faking up Francis Hackett's "The 
Recent American Novel", in this par- 
ticular issue of "The Nation", we 
again find the author turning to Chica- 
go and "Poetry" for the promise and 
flower of American literature. He 
says: "Edgar Lee Masters, Robert 
Frost, Vachel Lindsay, Amy Lowell 
and even Edwin Arlington Robinson 
have put into new form those expres- 
siions of American reality, or their 
own reality in terms of America, 
which in another society might well 
have found form in fiction. But it is 
in verse, not fiction, that young Ameri- 
ca is seeking to express itself." 

Much more might be quoted from 
these and other articles which empha- 
size without intending to do so, the 
privilege that Santa Fe enjoys in hav- 
ing within its bounds as a kindly, sym- 
pathetic observer, Miss Monroe. 



PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 



Summer Exhibitions. 

The Babcock Galleries of New 
York City announce a summer exhibi- 
tion of 51 paintings by as many Ameri- 
can artists. Among the canvases are 
pictures by Victor Higgins, Albert L. 
Groll, J. H. Sharp, and E. Irving Couse 

who work in the Southwest. 

♦ * * * * 

Exhibit of Decorative Paintings. 

The Museum staff has received an 



invitation to an exhibit of "Paintings 
accentuating the decorative note for 
the Home," by American painters at 
the Ehrich Galleries on Fifth Avenue 
in New York City. In addition to the 
paintings there will be a collection of 
portraits and decorative paintings by 
Louis Keila. 

***** 

Prize Awards by Connecticut Academy. 

At the tenth annual exhibition of the 

Connecticut Academy the Charles 

Noel Flagg prize went to Robert Von- 

noh for. his picture, "The Gray Bridge". 

The Dunham prize to Captain H. Led- 

yard Towle for "Sergeant Jim." The 

Hudson Prize to Marion Boyd Allen 

for "The Ship-Builders". 

***** 

Southwestern Art in Demand. 

That the Southwestern artist had a 
prosperous season during the past win- 
ter was the assertion of O. E. Berning- 
haus, the St. L.ouis artist, member of 
the Taos Society of Artists, who ar- 
rived in Santa Fe with his son and 
daughter, both of whom, too, are artis- 
tically inclined. They have gone to 

Taos for summer and fall. 

***** 

Praise for Baumann. 

"The American Section ran almost 
entirely to color and among* them the 
prints of Gustave Bauman stood out 
pre-eminent. He works without a key- 
block and 'paints' with his planks a 
vibrating color harmony, of which any 
worker with the brush might be 
proud." Thus writes Howell C. Brown, 
the artist ana critic in the June num- 
ber of the American Magazine of Art 
in reviewing the First International 
Print Makers Exhibition at Los Ange- 
les in which 106 American artists and 
93 foreign artists exhibited. "Birger 
Sandzen always bold and daring," 
"Beatrice Levy ranked with the best," 
and John W. Cotton are others who 
have been in Santa Fe who are favor- 
ably mentioned, while Ralph Pearson 
of Ranchos de Taos was also among 
the exhibitors. 

***** 

Indian Artist Honored. 

Invitations have been issued bj ^e 
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President and Directors of lue Arts 
Club of Chicago to an exhibition which 
includes "Indian Water Colors by Awa 
Tsireh of San Ildefonso." These pict- 
ures, the work of Alfonso Roybal, 
whose genius has been recognized by 
Mrs. Alice Corbin Henderson and oth- 
er members of the Santa Fe Art and 
Literary Colony, have been much ad- 
mired in Santa Pe and were sent east 
by Mrs. Henderson. In the exhibit 
were also the line drawings of Ananda 
Coomaraswamy which have been 
shown recently at the Museum here. 
Thus East meets West at this exhibit 
which is further enriched by Czecho- 
slovak water colors of Jan Matulka 
and an exhibition of paintings by Wil- 
liam Simon Mondzain. 

***** 

Modern Art at Philadelphia. 

The Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts had an exhibit of paintings 
aDd drawings by Modern Artists. The 
catalogue of the paintings in its fore- 
word was explanatory of modern art 
movements, the text being by Leopold 
Stokowski, the leader of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, who among other 
things says: "It is curious that while 
the music of Debussy, Strauss, Skry- 
abin, Stravinsky, and Schoenberg is 
known and accepted in Philadelphia 
as of great aesthetic value, the 
paintings of Seurat, Renoir, Cezanne, 
Degas, Picasso, and Matisse, outside 
of a few connoisseurs, are unknown or 
ridiculed. And yet in the art centers 
of Europe it is a received opinion that 
both the above group of painters and 
composers have simultaneously devel- 
oped in new and often similar direc- 
tions of deep and lasting significance. 
Will Philadelphia realize this? It is 
important intrinsically, and also be- 
cause a new school of painters is aris- 
ing in America which is penetrating 
still farther in the direction taken by 
such masters as Cezanne, Picasso and 
Matisse. It would be a great national 
loss if these should be unrecognized in 

their own country." 

***** 

Rolshoven in Italy. 

Julius Rolshoven of the Santa Fe 



Art Colony writes from Rome under 
date of May 17: 'The greater the dis- 
tance, the greater our love for Santa 
Fe. We arrived in Rome yesterday to 
take part in the Jean d'Arc celebra* 
tion. What a marvelous display of 
form, of colour, of light and devoilon! 
We revel in the presence of form cut 
into marble' and rock by the Latins 
and those whose privilege it was to 
be born in Greece. Not a day passes 
without association with our Indians. 
Their sincerity can also be found in 
the ceiling of the Sistina. I know even 
better now that our summer in com- 
pany with Dr. Hewett was among the 
most delightful I have ever enjoyed. 
We shall leave for Florence in a few 
days there to spend the summer. If 
there is anything I can do to further 
the interests of the Museum and Santa 
Fe let me know. It may interest you 
to know that our hotel rate, all includ- 
ed, amounts to $1.75 per person per day.. 
Our double room is a real luxury, the 
food is ample and very good but wine 
is extra. Very few Americans here — 
some English — many French and some 
Germans. The guides proclaim the 
history of art in the Vatican in all 
languages and among them, to my sur- 
prise, in German. Most reports about 
unrest and disturbances in Italy are 
false." 

***** 

Three Art Catalogues. 

From the Los Angeles Museum of 
Art come three catalogues of exhibits: 
one an exhibition of miniatures by 
Ella Shepard Bush; another of an ex- 
hibition of etchings donated by Wal- 
lace L. DeWolf which in additon to 
Whistlers, Zorns, Hadens, etc., also in- 
cludes an etching by Ralph Pearson 
of Ranchos de Taos — the third a beau- 
tifully printed and illustrated cata- 
logue of the paintings of contempora- 
ry American artists donated by Mr. 
and Mrs. William Preston Harrison of 
the Santa Fe Society of the Archaeolo- 
gical Institute. Portraits of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harrison form the frontispiece 
while among the paintings reproduced 
is "Pepito of Santa Fe," by Robert 
Henri, other artists represented be- 
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ing Walter Ufer, Victor Higgins, Leon 
Kroll, George Bellows, Ernest L. Blu- 
menschein, Grace Ravlin, all well 
known in Santa Fe and Taos; Daniel 
Garber, Richard Miller, William 
Wendt, Cullen Yates, Guy Wiggins, 
Robert Vonnoh, Henry O. Tanner, 
Gardner Symons, William Ritschel, 
Lawton Parker, Gari Melchers, Walter 
McEwen, Hayley Lever, Frederick 
Friesecke, Ben Foster, Charles H. Da- 
vis, Charles Curran, William H. Chase, 
and Frank W. Benson. A biographical 

sketch of each artist is given. 

***** 

Banks as Art Patrons. 

"Banking Institutions in Chicago 
have been coming to the fore in at- 
tracting attention to local artists and 
their works. One of the most influen- 
tial (The Northern Trust Company,) 
for several years, has commissioned 
members of the Chicago Society of 
Artists to paint important canvases, 
the subjects being scenes in La Salle 
street and the vicinity adjacent to the 
huge architectural piles of the banking 
district. Colored reproductions of these 
pictures were distributed among pa- 
trons and sometimes used on the an- 
nual calendar. In 1920 an outlying 
bank in a thickly settled foreign neigh- 
borhood, the Noel State Bank, has giv- 
en wall space to paintings by members 
of the Chicago Society of Artists liv- 
ing on the northwest side of the city. 
An artist hangs his most important 
canvas for the period of one month. 
The result has been an awakening to 
the value of paintings and an interest 
in social life concerning the artists 
themselves. On Michigan Boulevard, 
opposite the Art Institute, another 
bank, The Peoples Trust and Savings 
Bank, has begun the exhibition of 
paintings by well-known men. The can- 
vas hangs one month. Since the foun- 
dation of the series of spring exhibi- 
tions by men and women of Swedish 
inheritance at the Swedish Club nine 
years ago, the State Bank of Chicago 
has donated annually a prize of $100. 
The president and many directors of 
this Bank are members of the Swe- 
dish Club and have interested them- 



selves in the sale of works by Swedish 
American painters. In April the first 
prize was awarded by Charles Hail- 
berg, the marine painter. Here then is 
a new force in popularizing art." — 
American Magazine of Art. 

Santa Fe is not lagging behind Chi- 
cago in this respect for the First Na- 
tional Bank had for its 1920 calendar 
design a color woodblock print of 
Canon Road by Gustave Baumann, and 
has made arrangements for exhibiting 

paintings by local artists in its lobby. 
***** 

Paintings of the West. 

The Babcock Galleries of New York 
City have issued a beautifully printed 
and illustrated souvenir catalogue 
which reproduces the following superb 
paintings, a number of which have 
been exhibited in the Museum here: 
"The Katchina Painter", by E. Irving 
Couse, N. A.; "Arizona Clouds", by Al- 
bert L. Groll; "The Open Range", by 
W. Herbert Dunton; "The Corn Maid- 
ens," by Bert Philips; "Loops and 
Swift Horses are Surer than Lead w , by 
Charles M. Russell; "An Arizona 
Freighter", by Frank Tenney John- 
son; "Chief Ground Hawk Flower", by 
Julius Rolshoven; "Indian Girl", by 
Ernest L. Blumenschein; "The Nar- 
rowing Circle", by William R. Leigh; 
"The Mourners", by J. H. Sharp; "Go- 
ing East", by Walter Ufer; "The Con- 
vert", by Victor Higgins; and "Day of 
the Fiesta", by O. E. Berninghaus. Be- 
neath each picture is an interview or 
comment by the artist, pictures and 
text being reproduced in this issue of 
El Palacio through the courtesy of Mr. 
E. G. BabcocK. 



Suzanna and Her Sisters. 

The American Magazine of Art for 
June prints a half-tone reproduction 
of Walter Ufer's prize-winning "Suzan- 
na and Her Sisters", which he painted 
last year at Taos. It shows a young 
Indian squaw with shawl about her 
head and shoulders, holding a Jicarilla 
meal basket in her lap', seated on a 
window seat. Crouched at her feet 
to one side is a younger sister, while 
on the other side but seated on the 
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window sill is another girl gazing 
out into the patio where an In- 
dian in a Bain wagon drawn by two 
horses is just getting ready to pull 
out. In the distance is Taos peak and 
a fringe of cottonwoods. On the win- 
dow seat stands a Santa Clara double- 
necked tinaja. It is a picture of bril- 
liant sunlight and deep shadows. The 
reproduction accompanies the leading 
article which is descriptive of the Car- 
negie Institute's International Exhibit, 
the first since the war. Says the writ- 
er, Virgil Barker: "The large gallery 
beyond the Menard room contains all 
of the prize-winning pictures. Abbot 
Thayer's "Young Woman in Olive 
Plush", recently shown in the Luxem- 
bourg, received the Medal of the First 
Class. The second honor was con- 
ferred upon the Englishman, Algernon 
Talmage, for "By the Cornish Sea". 
The Medal of the Third Class went to 
Walter Ufer for his "Suzanna and Her 
Sisters"; this painting is of an Indian 
woman with two young girls amusing- 
ly encompassed with the externals of 
our civilization, all bathed in an al- 
most blinding sunlight pouring thru 
the window from the desert without—' 
a genuine tour-de-force." With the 
Medal of the Third Class went a cash 
prize of $500. Mr. Ufer was also hon- 
ored with election to the National Aca- 
demy and to the Boston Arts Club. 
♦ • • • * 

Statue Unveiled. 

A statue of Edward VanBeneden 
was unveiled at Liege, Belgium, with 
appropriate exercises, Dr. Robert W. 
Hegner of Johns Hopkins University 
being present as the American repre- 
sentative. 

***** 

Da Vinci Masterpiece for Kansas City. 

"La Belle Feronniere" ascribed to 
Leonardo da Vinci, has been placed in 
the Kansas City Art Museum by Mrs. 
Harry J. Kahn, daughter of Captain 
Lardou of the French Army in whose 
family the painting has been a number 
of years. During the War the painting 
was in the Louvre for safekeeping. At 
least so says a press dispatch. 



WORK IN THE FIELD 



Kidder at Pecos. 

Dr. A. V. Kidder has arrived at Pe- 
cos to resume excavations at that Pue- 
blo. Dr. Carl Guthe is again to assist, 
in the work upon his return from Cen- 
tral America. 

***** 

At the Mesa Verde. 

Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, head of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology is now 
at the Mesa Verde with J. A. Jeancon 
who spent last winter in Santa Fe and 
counts on returning here this fall with 
Mrs. Jeancon from Colorado. 

***** 

Work in the Rito. 

K. M. Chapman of the Museum staff 
reports satisfactory progress in the re- 
construction oi the House of the Sun 
Clan, which is the culmination of twen- 
ty years of research work in the Rito 
de los Frijoles by the School of Ameri- 
can Research, a piece of work that is 
unique and epoch-making in the his- 
tory of American archaeology. Wesley 
Bradfield supervised the preliminary 
work of gathering the material for the 
reconstruction, being assisted by three 

Tewa Indians from San Ildefonso. 
***** 

Archaeology of Catalina. 

The first shipment of archaeological 
material gathered by Ralph Glidden 
under the auspices of the Museum of 
the American Indian, left Santa Cata- 
lina Island off the coast of southern 
California recently. The shipment in- 
cludes 500 skulls, many strings of 
wampum, spearheads, metates and 
manos, stone knives, abalone fish- 
hooks, whalebone weaving and knit- 
ting needles, necklaces of shell, pearl 
pendants, sharks' teeth, dogs' knee- 
caps and other artifacts of the ancient 
Pimugna Indians. Mr. Glidden found 
Catalina much richer in remains than 
he had anticipated although the late 
Dr. Hector Allot years ago already had 
enriched the Southwest Museum at 
Los Angeles with archaeological ma- 
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terial from the island. The few sur- 
vivors of the Pimugna Indians were 
taken to the mainland from Catalina 
in 1833, or a few years before the last 
of the Pecos Indians moved from Pe- 
cos to Jemez. Mr. Glidden estimates 
that some of the artifacts he has re- 
covered are a thousand years old. He 
found three large Indian burial 
grounds, one at Johnson's Landing, 
another at Little Harbor and the third 
at Eagle's Nest. The burial grounds 
are covered with underbrush and cacti. 
The skeletons were found from seven 
to ten feet beneath the surface. Some 
of the skeletons were encased with 
red earth, red ochre being ground in- 
to the natural soil. Many of the skulls 
were deformed. In one burial at Little 
Harbor the bones of a woman 25 years 
old, found at a depth of seven feet, 
were being carefully removed when a 
stone arrow head dropped from the 
region of the heart and clinked on a 
stone slab at the bottom of the grave. 
JThe slab was removed with great dif- 
ficulty and below it was disclosed an 
asphlatum lined vault two feet wide 
and three feet deep in which were 
the charred bones of an unusuallly 
large man. The slab weighs 75 pounds 
and at first had been mistaken for 
bed rock. 

o 



IT IS WRITTEN 



Park Museum Bulletin. 

"The Museum and Your Child", 
"Stencil Suggestions from Indian 
Baskets", and "Rhode Island Field 
Trips", are features of the latest num- 
ber of the "Park Museum Bulletin" 
published at Providence, R. I. Line 
drawings and maps add to the inter- 
est of these publications. 

***** 

Italy's Rehabilitation. 

From Dr. Charles Upson Clark who 
has repeatedly lectured in Santa Fe, 
the Museum Library received a mono- 
graph entitled "The Great Fiscal Re- 
form and Rehabilitation of Italian Fi- 
nances" as well as a reprint of Pro- 



fessor B. Attolico's "Italy — Fearless 
and Thrifty." 

***** 

Journal of American Folklore. 

The Journal of American Folklore 
is one of the many magazines nowa- 
days whose date line is far behind 
the time of publication for the July- 
September 1919 issue came to hand 
only recently. However, as folklore 
deals with ancient things, this does not 
matter. The number is rich in special 
maternal — especially from the South- 
ern States. 

***** 

Cattle Trait and Cow Camp Songs. 

Loir. a \ has just published another 

collection of cowboy ballads under the 

title of "Songs of the Cattle Trail and 

Cow Camp" which includes a number 

of New Mexico favorites. Among the 

contributions to the anthology are 

those by Henry Herbert Knibbs who 

spent a season in Santa Fe in recent 

years, and by Badger Clark. 

***** 

Batik and Tied and Dyed Work. 

Because of past and promised exhib- 
its of Batik and Tied and Dyed work 
in the Museum, a six column article 
describing the technique, especially 
of the latter, by Katherine Lee Grable 
in the June Touchstone is of interest. 
The relation of the two techniques of 
pattern dyeing are brought out clearly, 
the batik technique being built on the 
resistance of molten beeswax to dyes 
and the other to the resistence of 

knotted fabric to the dyes. 

***** 

Three Magazines in One. 

"Art and Archaeology" has absorbed 
"Art and Life" and "The Lotus Maga- 
zine", and the May number of the first- 
named just to hand, has added import- 
ance and beauty. Superbly illustrated 
is "Venice, the Municipal Republic," 
by John Candee Dean. Other worth- 
while contributions are: "To the De- 
meter of Cnidos" by Edna Worthley 
Underwood; "Mino da Fiesole", by Al- 
len Marquand; "David Edstrom, Amer- 
ican Sculptor"; "The War Series of 
Claggett Wilson", and "Flanders in 
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June", an illustrated poem by Helen 
Mansfield. 

* * » * * 

Detroit's Art Magazine. 

Detroit which through the wonderful 
growth of the automobile industry has 
become one of America's "million" 
cities, boasts of a magazine called 
"All the Arts" issued monthly. It is 
beautifully printed and illustrated and 
in addition to printing half-tone pict- 
ures of the new Butler Art Museum 
at Youngstown, in its lastest issue re- 
produces J. H. Sharp's "Ration Day" 
and Victor Higgins* "To the Fiesta", 
both first exhibited in the Museum 
here and now prized permanent pos- 
sessions of the Butler Museum at 

Youngstown, Ohio. 

* * * ♦ * 

June American Magazine of Art. 

"A Three Thousand Year Old Tem- 
ple and a Pageant," appearing in the 
June number of The American Maga- 
zine of Art, is by Mrs. Andrew Wright 
Crawford and takes the reader to Ma- 
dura in Southern India, but by way 
of the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania. "The Making Habitable 
of Old Dwellings in Town and Coun- 
try," by M. H. Bailie-Scott has not 
only its artistic bearings but also has 
practical value, especially in a town 
like Santa Fe. It is a paper read be- 
fore the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Arthur Edwin Bye tells of 
the life and art of Jan Toorop, one 01 
Holland's great modernists, who is at 
the same time a primitive and a mys- 
tic. Toorop was born in Java, his 
father being Dutch and his mother a 
Javanese. 

***** 

All the Arts. 

The most recent of "All The Arts", 
the official organ of the Detroit Or- 
chestral Association, features tne Ex- 
hibition of American Painters at the 
Art Museum, among the artists ex- 
hibiting being Julius Rolshoven, now 
in Florence, Italy, but for the past 
three summers a resident of Santa Fe. 
Says the introduction: "While some 
of the pictures are loaned, most of 
them have been placed cn sale at stu- 



dio prices, the Institute of Art waiving 
all commissions. The opportunity is 
thus twofold: native art may be de- 
liberately studied an I enjoyed by all, 
while its finest specimens are avail- 
able to fortunate purchasers." The 
number is beautifully illustrated with 
reproductions of the most noteworthy 

paintings from the exhibit. 

***** 

"Poetry" for June. -~ 

The announcement that Harriet 
Monroe, editor of "Poetry" will lecture 
at the Museum this month, should cre- 
ate renewed interest in the little ma- 
gazine which is now in its 16th volume 
and which in an agressive and mas- 
terful way has done so much in stimu- 
lating interest in the new poetry and 
in bringing to public notice a galaxy 
of poets of whom America has indeed 
reason to be proud. The June number 
just to hand, brings four songs by 
Glenn Ward Dresbach of Tyrone, 
Grant County, one ot New Mexico's 
poets, whose third book of poems 
"Morning, Noon and Night" will be 
published in September. However, the 
June issue is not the most significant 
or most important number of "Poetry" 
to be found at the Museum Library, 
which through the generosity of Mrs. 
W. P. Henderson, of Santa Fe, one of 
the two associate editors of "Poetry" 
is in possession of a complete set of 
bound volumes of the magazine. Miss 
Monroe herself contributes two liter- 
ary essays to the June issue: "Men or 
Women?" and "Discovered in Paris." 
— Santa Fe New Mexican. 

***** 

May International Studio. 

A series of articles on "American 
Landscape" is begun in the May "In- 
ternational Studio" by Ameen Rihani, 
the illustration being a reproduction of 
"Old Farm at Montclair" by George 
Innoss. Mary Harrod Northend writes 
of "The Romance of Old Chintzes". 
"Modern Masters at Barbizon House" 
is illustrated with reproductions of 
eight famous paintings, one, J. F. Mil- 
let's "At Barbizon" being beautifully 
reproduced in color. A Russian Paint- 
er, N. K. Roerich" by N. Jarintzov, 
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brings in half-tone and color reproduc- 
tions that Santa Fe critics would re- 
ject as startling examples of "Cubism" 
and "Post-Impressionism", but which 
evidently pass review in Europe for 
Roerich is an Academician in his own 
country and is considered one of the 
great masters in Europe — that is — if 
the biographer isn't stretching his 
point. "Augustus John as Portrait 
Painter," does not run to such ex- 
tremes but nevertheless, the portraits 
reproduced are far from the sweetish, 
photographic likenesses that the old- 
fashioned picture lover demands. 
* * * » * 

Americanist Society. 

The most recent issue of the Journal 
de la Societe des Americanistes de 
Paris, in its 350 pages includes a num- 
ber of fine plates of gold, copper and 
other metal ornaments and artifacts 
from the United States of Columbia 
and all are said to be pre-Spanish 
origin. They illustrate a scholarly ar- 
ticle entitled "Archaeologie et Metal- 
lurgie Colombiennes" by G. de Crequie- 
Montfort. Paul Radin, formerly of San- 
ta Fe, contributes an essay on "The 
Relationship of Huave and Mixe", inci- 
dentally bringing out their relation- 
ship with Maya. A. Schalck de la 
Faverie writes on "The American 
Revolution and the Revolution in 
France". Very interesting is "The In- 
dians* of Texas and the French Expe- 
dition of 1720 and 1721." "Southern 
Paiute and Nahuatl", concludes a lin- 
guistic study by Edward Sapir. E. 
Guillemin-Tarayre is the author of 
"The Temples of Anahuac." "Les In- 
dies Tunebos et Pedrazas" is the title 
of an essay by H. Rocheraux. In ad- 
dition the book reviews, news notes, 
necrology which includes such distin- 
guished names as F. W. Putnam, M. 
Maler, G. Maspero, make the number 
an especially noteworthy one. The 
bibliography, too, is quite exhaustive 
and covers the field of American 
archaeology and anthropology includ- 
ing many titles which are to be found 
among the recent accessions of the 
Museum Library. 



Asia for June. 

"Emperor Worship," by Raymond M. 
Weaver in June number of "Asia" 
opens with Voltaire's cynical remark: 
"God created men in his own image 
and man has been returning the com- 
pliment even since." Yet, the article 
is a serious study of a phase of reli- 
gious culture in the Far East that has 
developed into "Mikado and Japan 
Worship". The article, like all of the 
others in this interesting issue, is su- 
perbly illustrated. The leading article 
is "Three Palaces," by J. O. P. Blana, 
describing the great imperial palaces 
at Pekin, Tokio and Seoul. "An Engi- 
neer in Afghanistan," incidentally 
gives interesting glimpses of high fi- 
nance in central Asia. In fact, steals 
ing seems to be a habit of the average 
Afghan. The writer was told "of a 
woman who stole and had her right 
hand cut off. She stole again and had 
her other hand cut off. When she re- 
covered she had hooks made and fas- 
tened them to the stumps and stole 
again. This time she was sentenced 
to have her eyes put out. Death seems 
to be the only real cure for an Af- 
ghan's stealing." "Across Siberia in 
the Dragon Year of 1796," by Stewart 
Culin, curator of the Brooklyn Muse- 
um, is another fascinating contribu- 
tion of Oriental lore. "Maharajahs and 
Their Jewels," "The Trojan Horse En- 
ters Damascus," "The Mirror of the 
Russian Stage," too, are worth while 
and appeal to the general reader as 

well as to the special student. 
***** 

"An Ancient City in the New World." 

Under this title Ruth Laughlin Bar- 
ker of Santa Fe, contributes the lead- 
ing article to the April number of The 
Pan-American Magazine. It is descrip- 
tive of Quirigua in the Motagua Valley 
in Guatamala and the work of the 
School of American Research in un- 
covering this ancient Maya City and 
its wonders. The article is breezily 
written and from Mrs. Barker's per- 
sonal experiences. She reproduces 
vividly the very atmosphere of the 
mysterious jungle city of which she 
writes : 
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"For almost two thousand years this 
city has been submerged in a tropical 
forest. The jungle had wrapped itself 
around the monuments until they were 
encased in a thick green shell like 
Egyptian mummies. Over the temples 
the jungle threw a living blanket pre- 
serving the cement floors in their ori- 
ginal whiteness. But the roots of the 
jungle, beginning as tiny hairlike fila- 
ments crept in between the crevices of 
mortar which held the marble walls 
together. Hot rains and fierce sun- 
shine pushed them up into giant trees 
and with their increasing strength and 
girth the roots shattered the marble 
walls and spread the branches high 
above the temple roofs. Hundreds of 
picks and shovels have been used 
these last ten years removing this jun- 
gle covering, and carefully putting 
aside bits from the sculptured friezes. ■ 
The temples were found to stand upon 
earthfilled pyramids, encased on all 
sides with broad ascending steps. **** 
After we had peeled off the jungle 
wrappings from the tall sandstone 
monuments which dot the great temple 
court, giant faces were unveiled with 
an enigmatic smile which continued 
to be lofty, aloof, serene; scornful 
that man, who had at last penetrated 
their isolation in the jungle, could not 
penetrate their long-forgotten life sto- 
ries. Back to back these gigantic 
figures guard each other, four times 

as tall as a man." 

***** 

National Parks Number. 

The National Geographical Maga- 
zine for June is a beautifully illustrat- 
ed National Parks number, although it 
does not come up in interest, beauty of 
text and illustrations to the forthcom- 
ing National Monuments number of 
Art and Archaeology. Former Secre- 
tary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane 
contributes a characteristic article en- 
titled: "A Mind's Eye Map of Ameri- 
ca," illustrated with 33 pictures of 
National Parks unfolding the scenic 
glories of the Far West. Pictures 
that come nearest home are those of 
the Grand Canon and the Mesa Verde. 
Eight of the illustrations are done in 



color. Other articles in this issue are 
"Saving the Redwoods," with ten half- 
tone cuts of the superb California 
forests, and "Peru's Wealth Producing 
Birds" by R. E. Coker, illustrated with 
28 unique photograpns of Pacific 

Coast islands and bird colonies. 
***** 

National Monuments Number. 

Director Edgar L. Hewett has com- 
piled the copy and chosen the illustra- 
tions for the midsummer number of 
Art and Archaeology which is to be a 
"National Monuments" number, for 
which the School of American Re- 
search furnishes superb photographs* 
by Jesse Nusbaum, Wesley Bradfield 
and others to illustrate the articles on 
the Mesa Verde, the Chaca Cafion, 
Gran Quivera, the Bandelier Monu- 
ment, Inscription Rock and other Na- 
tional Monuments of the Southwest. 
***** 

Asia for July. 

Something of the atmosphere and 
spirit, and the age-old mystery that 
broods over the Orient, may be 
glimpsed in the half-tone and duo-tone 
pictures that illustrate the July num- 
ber of "Asia". The pictures of "The 
Old Buddha's Summer Palace," eight of 
them, give a vivid impression of the 
glory of Pekin. "A Bedouin Battle in 
a City of Ghosts," describes and pic- 
tures the battle fought at Petra during 
Colonel Lawrence's Arabian campaign. 
Verily, romance as it was known dur- 
ing the Crusades, is not dead yet. In 
the Battle of Petra, Lawrence and his 
Bedouins fought the Turks on the 
same mountain tops from which Ama- 
ziah, King of Israel, hurled ten thous- 
and of the inhabitants to the canyons 
below. Lawrence successfully defend- 
ed the ancient city of Petra against 
the Turks in much the same way that 
the Nabataeans defended it against the 
armies of Alexander the Great three 
hundred years before Christ; he 
trapped the Turks in the same narrow 
gorge that resounded to the tread of 
Trajan's conquering legions two thous- 
and vears ago. "Master Wood-Carvers 
of Japan", "Sigh of the Bulbul," "The 
Princesses," "A Bivouac Under Kash- 
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mirs Stars," "At Allenby's Gate," "The 

Shogun's Subjects Visit the Russian 

Court," "Mixed Justice in Shanghai," 

"Our Mandate over Moroland," "Gentle 

Head-Hunters of Borneo," "The isiana 

of Yap," "New Avenues of Trade in 

the Near East," are some of the other 

titles to beautifully illustrated travel 

articles, fiction and art essays. 
****** 

Touchstone for June. 

The Touchstone for June has as its 
feature an illustrated article on "Solv- 
ing the High Cost of the Small House, 
which ought to have as much of an ap- 
peal in Santa Pe as in New York or in 
San Francisco. "W. J. Glackens; His 
Significance to the Art of his Day," is 
recommended for perusal to those who 
are arguing Modern Art, pro and con, 
these days. ' The Position of Gustave 
Courbet in French Art" is similarly 
illumining. Marguerite Wilkinson con- 
tributes a brief biography, or rather, 
appreciation, of Amy Lowell, the 
poetess, who is one of the circle to 
which belong our own Alice Corbin 
Henderson and Wescott. There is 
much else ot beauty and interest, in 
text and pictures, in this issue of this 
modern magazine. 

Puget Sound Fishes. 

Typical of the scientific publications 
that are being put out by more and 
more states is "An Annotated List of 
Puget Sound Fishes," published by the 
Department of Fisheries, State of 
Washington, an illustrated monograph 
which lists 114 species divided into 
fifty families. The text gives succinct 
description of each. 

o 



ASH-FIRE AT OH-KAY 



A MERICA came into its own at the 
commencement exercises of the 
United States Indian School at Santa 
Fe this year. The feature of the week 
in early June was the presentation of 
"Ash-Fire at Oh-Kay," written and ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Elizabeth Willis De- 
Huff, wife of the Superintendent of 



the School. She also designed the 
stage settings and furnishings. Two 
evenings were given to the play, into 
which entered with enthusiasm the 
teachers and employes as well as the 
pupils of the School. It was the first 
time that the ceremonials, the folk- 
lore, the play of the Pueblo Indian, 
with all their imagery, their poetry, 
their music, were woven into a pa- 
geant so wondrously colorful, attrac- 
tive and convincing, that it was epoch- 
making. It is true, that the year be- 
fore, upon similar occasion, Longfel- 
low's "Hiawatha" was dramatized and 
presented with spirit. It was then that 
Mary Austin, the novelist, though 
praising the performance enthusiasti- 
cally, exclaimed: "Why take an Ojib- 
way theme when Pueblo material is so 
much more appropriate?" Mrs. DeHuff 
evidently took this remark to heart, 
as it was along the same line that 
the staff of the Museum and School at 
Santa Fe had been urging development 
for a decade past. 

The setting of the first act was the 
Plaza of Oh-Kay on the day before 
Christmas. Despite the rather small 
stage of the Auditorium, the craftsmen 
of the school had reared a picturesque 
pueblo on the platform with the plaza 
opening up toward the audience. Life 
proceeded on the terraced houses as it 
does at San Ildefonso or Santa Clara 
on the eve of a Fiesta. The curtain 
rose upon Pueblo children playing 
their characteristic games as the life 
of the Pueblo unfolded itself before 
the spectators with the threads of the 
love story that finds its culmination 
in the final act furnishing the se- 
quence for the plot. The scene grows 
more animated and the climax comes 
with the staging of the ceremonial 
Eagle Dance, in this instance given 
with a grace and perfection which 
emphasized the beauty of this frag- 
ment of the ancient nature drama. A 
perfect mimicry was that of a dog 
dance, although the participants stren- 
uously denied that it was a "real" dog 
dance. Two miniature squaws, in 
their picturesque attire directed the 
inimitable movements of the two boy 
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dancers who went through all the an- 
tics of two playful pups. The squaws 
beat the time with rattles in their 
hands, each holding the ribbon to 
which was attached a dancer moving 
in synchronism with the rattles. Then 
came the wild alarm of runners who 
entered the Plaza bringing news of the 
approach of Apache enemies. The 
atmosphere was tense with an ap- 
proaching crisis. The warriors rushed 
into the Plaza and gave a war dance 
with terrific verve. The throbbing of 
the drums, the thrum of the chorus, 
the ejaculations of the warriors in 
growing frenzy, the rhythm of the 
dance, the colorful grouping of the 
spectators in plaza and on the ter- 
raced roofs, made an ensemble that 
was brilliant and thrilling. With a 
final whoop, the warriors dashed to 
the frontier to repel the foe. 

Evening had come by the time the 
curtain rose on the second act which 
had its setting in the interior of the 
communal house. The simplicity of 
the setting made it the more impres- 
sive. Child-life, as it is lived among 
the Pueblos, was again given empha- 
sis, but there was also visualization of 
the handicrafts and the domestic econ- 
omy of Pueblo life. Finally, the chil- 
dren gathered around the old story tel- 
ler, who introduced four folk tales, 
each tale being enacted by katchina 
figures in the mask of the animals 
taking part — ducks, fox, coyote and 
black birds. The delicious humor and 
mimicry were in striking contrast to 
the buffonery of the koshare or spir- 
its of the ancients in the previous act 
and revealed some of the rich imagery 
of the Pueblo mind. 

Ten days had elapsed and when the 
curtain rose on the third act, anxiety 
was giving way to despair and sorrow. 
Then came the messenger with tidings 
of victory and in a flash the pueblo 
was in an uproar of joy and prepared 
to welcome the victors. These ar- 
rived with their prisoners who speedi- 
ly became a center of interest, the 
curtain falling on the final ceremonies 
and merrymaking and the reunion of 
the two lovers. 



The music of the interludes was 
based on themes from the Tewa 
pueblos and had been harmonized by 
Mrs. George H. VanStone, librarian 
of the Museum, it was true to the 
spirit of the play, whose significance 
lay in the successful adaptation for 
presentation on the stage of- native 
American themes. Mrs. DeHuff exer- 
cised admirable restraint in keeping 
close to the traditions and real signifi* 
cance of the Indian folklore, ceremo- 
nies and costumes. 

In this she achieved a veritable tri- 
umph and pointed the way to the use 
of the rich material available in the 
Southwest to the American playwright 
and composer. 

o 



PERSONAL MENTION 



Judge McFie Returns. 

Judge John R. McFie, president of 
the Museum Board arrived at San 
Francisco from the Philippines on 
July 2. Judge McFie and wife, accom- 
panied by their daughter Amelia have 
been visiting their sons Ralph and 
John in Mindanao where they have a 
beautiful hemp plantation and home. 
Mrs. McFie and daughter have made 
reservations on a steamer to return 

home during the summer. 

***** 

Dr. C. U. Clark in New Mexico. 

Dr. Chas. Upson Clark of the Ameri- 
can School in Rome who has given 
several lectures at the Museum in San- 
ta Fe in the past years, revisited New 
Mexico recently. In Las Vegas he was 
the guest of Louis Ilfeld and lectured 
at the Normal University. He spent 
some time in Albuquerque and pro- 
ceeded to Flagstaff to speak at the 

Normal School there. 

***** 

Smalley Leaves San Francisco. 

Carl Smalley, the wellknown art con- 
noisseur and dealer who has sent a 
number of noteworthy exhibits to San- 
ta Fe, especially those of Birger Sand- 
zen, and has made important art gifts 
to the Museum, has decided to give up 
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his residence and business in San 
Francisco where he went a year ago, 
leaving there on June 30. He spent 
several days in Santa Fe on his way 
East. 

***** 

Director of Pan-American Union. 

Former Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Rowe has been elected di- 
rector general of the Pan-American 
Union over Commander Randolph 
Huntington Miner of Los Angeles to 
succeed John Barrett whose resigna- 
tion takes effect on September 1 of 
this year. 

***** 

Professor Jones in Panama. 

Professor Fayette A. Jones, former 
president of the New Mexico School of 
Mines and a member of the Santa Fe 
Society of the Archaeological insti- 
tute, sends the Museum a picture post- 
card from Ancon, Panama Canal Zone. 
On the card ia a picture of the old mis- 
sion ruins in Panama. 

***** 

Honors for Dr. Breasted. 

Professor James Henry Breasted, a 
member of the Archaeological Insti- 
tute, who is at present in the valley of 
the Euphrates on an archaeological re- 
connaisance, has been appointed a 
member of the National Research 
Council on the Division of Anthropolo- 
gy and Psychology, beginning July 1, 

to succeed Dr. Franz Boas, resigned. 
***** 

Home from Siberia. 

Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, a member of the 
board of regents of the School of 
American Research, has returned to 
Washington, D. C, from a scientific 
trip to Siberia for the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology. His research work 
in northeastern Asia, especially in 
physical anthropology, has established 
the fact that the Indian came to Amer- 
ica from that part of the Old World. 
***** 

Ei Paso Librarian Visits Santa Fe. 

Mrs. Sullivan, the El Paso librarian, 
is in Santa Fe for her vacation and is 
spending much of her time at the Mu- 
seum in whose work she has been inr 
tensely interested. She is arranging 



for several art exhibits this fall as 
well as for several lectures by mem- 
bers of the Museum staff. Mrs. Sulli- 
van has been very successful in mak- 
ing the El Paso Library of great use 
and influence not only in El Paso, but 
throughout New Mexico, Arizona and 
Mexico. 

***** 

In Love with Santa Fe. 

Dr. and Mrs. Postma, who spent 
some time in Santa Fe recently on 
their way from San Diego to their 
home in Holland, again met Dr. Edgar 
L. Hewett in New York City a few 
days ago and declared that they are 
so much in love with Santa Fe above 
all other of the many places they vis- 
ited in the United States that their 
fondest wish is to return to the Ameri- 
can Southwest some day. Dr. Postma 
is one of Holland's most noted re- 
search workers. 

***** 

Honors for Dr. Clarke. 

"A good many honors are heaped 
upon Dr. John M. Clarke, director of 
the New York State Museum at Al- 
bany. The gold medal of the Society 
for the protection of Wild Life was 
given to him for his successful efforts 
to secure a law setting aside as a pre- 
serve the Bird Rocks in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. He has also been elect- 
ed president of the Albany Historical 
and Art Society of which he has been 
director many years." — New York 
School Bulletin. Dr. Clarke spent some 
time a year ago at the Valley Ranch 
and visited the Museum of New Mex- 
ico. 

o 



AMERICAN INDIAN. 



Isleta, Santa Ana and Acoma. 

The most recent number of the 
American Anthropologist publishes 
notes by Elsie Clew Parsons on. 
tribal and clan life and ceremonies 
at Isleta, Santa Ana and Acoma, sup»- 
plementing her observations at Lagu- 
na and Zuni and adding to the mass 
of material which has been accumu- 
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lated the past few decades by trained 
and untrained observers but widely- 
scattered throughout official reports, 
magazine articles and monographs 
awaiting the genius of some American 
Humboldt or Tyler to sift, compare 
and summarize. "The Papago Har- 
vest Festival" is described by J. Alden 
Mason and it is apparent from his de- 
scription that the resemblance with 
the Corn and other ceremonies of the 
Pueblos of the Rio Grande Valley are 
sufficiently close to prove the inter- 
relation of the ceremonies of the Pa- 
pagoes and Pueblos. Clark Wissler 
contributes the leading article: "Op- 
portunities for Coordination in Anthro- 
pological and Psychological Research", 
being his address at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Anthropological 
Association at Boston. The proceed- 
ings of this meeting are given in full 
including the complete text of the 
resolutions adopted on the Boaz letter 
in "The Nation." The resolution re- 
pudiating the Boaz attitude was adopt- 
ed by a vote of 20 to 10. It was intro- 
duced by Neill Judd, formerly with 
the School of American Research and 
among those who voted for it were 
Dr. A. V. Kidder, S. G. Morley, Dr. 
Carl Guthe, F. W. Hodge, Mr. Spinden, 
J. Walter Fewkes and others who have 
visited in Santa Fe. 

***** 

Resurrection of the Red Man. 

Something of the interest and influ- 
ence of the work of the School of 
American Research is indicated by the 
following program for Sunday after- 
noon services at St. Mark's Church, 
234 East Eleventh Street, New York 
City. 

The Resurrection of the Red Man. 

An Afternoon in Honor of the Con- 
tribution of the American Abori- 
gines to our Future Civilization. 

For which are you: Indian or Bol- 
shevik? We celebrate the former. 

Introductory Devotional Service, 
composed entirely of American 
Aboriginal Material from "The 
Path of the Rainbow" by Mary 
Austin (Fellow of the School of 
American Research) and "The 



Leaves of the Greater Bible." 
The Burden of Hiawatha. 
America's First Epic and Its Sig- 
nificance, by William Norman 
Guthrie. 

"How We Got Hako from Tahirus- 
sawichi." The Story of a Quest 
Attained by Alice C. Fletcher, 
Chairman Emeritus of the School 
of American Research, President 
American Folklore Society, Asso- 
ciate in Ethnology, Peabody Muse- 
um American Archaeology and 
Ethnology; Author of "Indian 
Story and Song from North Ameri- 
ca." 

"Was Hako Only a Pawnee Ritual?" 
Francis LaFlesche, authority on 
Osage and Ojibway Rites and Cus- 
toms. 

"Original American Indian Songs" 
sung by Natalie Curtis, Member 
of the Santa Fe Society of the 
Archaeological Institute, author of 
"The Indian's Book" and collector 
of over 200 American Indian 
Songs. 

Walter Pach spoke briefly on Indian 
water colors by Pueblo native artists. 
Twenty original paintings recently 
loaned to the Society of Independent 
Artists 1920 Annual Exhibit by Dr. E. 
L. Hewett, director of the School of 
American Research, Santa Fe, N. M., 
and additional paintings from Mrs. Na- 
talie Curtis Burlin's private collection 
decorated the church auditorium. Mrs. 
Burlin sang not only Indian but also 
New Mexico Cowboy Songs accompa- 
nied only by drums and rattles. The/ 
additional appeal : "Let us make Amer- 
ica a singing nation and develop a peo- 
ple's music through a people's musical 
expression. And can we not best be- 
gin it with ourselves? Will you help 
the attempt we are making at St. 
Mark's?" 

***** 

Ishi, The Last of the Yahis. 

The University of California has 
published another monograph on Ishi, 
said to have been the last of the Yahi 
Indians, and who was captured in 1911 
near Oroville, California, after having 
eluded white men up to that date since 
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birth. The monograph is by Dr. Sac- 
ton T. Pope and reviews the clinical 
record of the illnesses and death of 
Ishi as recorded at Berkeley, inciden- 
tally describing the habits of life, med- 
ical beliefs and traits of the Indian. 
The writer says for instance: "Ishi's 
temperament was philosophical, ana- 
lytical, reserved and cheerful. He 
probably looked upon us as extremely 
smart. While we knew many things, 
we had no knowlege of nature, no re- 
serve; we were all busybodies. We 
were in fact, sophisticated children. 
His conception of immortality was 
that of his tribe, but he seemed to 
grasp the Christian concept and asked 
me many questions concerning the 
hereafter. He rather doubted that the 
White God cared much about having 
Indians with Him, and he did not 
seem to feel that women were proper- 
ly eligible to heaven. He would never 
think of touching auything that be- 
longed to another person, and even 
remonstrated with me if I picked up a 
pencil that belonged to one of the Mu- 
seum force. He was too generous 
with his gifts of arms, arrowheads and 

similar objects of his handicraft." 
***** 

Our Indian Schools. 

Says Franklin K. Lane, former Sec- 
retary of the Interior, in the National 
Geographic: "I sometimes think that 
our Indian Schools in places are bet- 
ter than some of our schools nearer 
home. We teach the Indian boy to 
raise four kinds of grain upon a plot 
of ground, to shoe a horse, to build a 
shack, and he comes out of that school 
not only knowing a little reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic, but knowing how 
to make his living. He is not called 
away and told to fight for himself 
without any tools, without a sword in 
his hands. We have Indian schools in 
which we teach the girls how to take 
care of themselves and others. We 
have little cottages. We put two girls 
in a cottage. Those girls each month 
must produce a hat and a dress and 
do all their own cooking; and they 
must cultivate a garden patch and 
learn how to care for a sick baby and 



a sick woman. In Oklahoma we have 
a group of Indians who are the richest 
people in all this world, with an in- 
come of $20,000 a year per family. 
They are not the very best Indians we 
have. I don't like to say that, but it 
is true, because they have too much 
money and they don't have to work. 
But down here in North Carolina we 
have a group of Cherokees for whom 
nothing has ever been done, and I 
hope nothing will ever be done for 
them. There has not been an illegit- 
imate birth for forty years in that 
reservation. It has fine up-standing, 
self-respecting, well educated farmers 
and herders. Way down in Florida 
are the Seminoles who fought us 100 
years ago. Today they are raising 
cattle and are contented. I was of- 
fered a million acres of land by the 
State of Florida if I would drain it 
and I wanted it badly, because I want- 
ed it for the soldier boys. I had the 
thought that when this war was over 
we could make great use of those 
lands. And we could, if we had acted 
in time ana had a bit of foresight; if 
there was not so much politics in this 
world, and it did not take so many 
men so much time to realize what 
ought to de done." 

o 



ART MOVEMENTS 



Nationalism and Art. 

A contributor to a recent number of 
the Living Age writes as follows: 
"Should art be national? Should it be 
well-rooted in sense of home, nour- 
ished with local tradition, and inspired 
with national hopes, or should it be a 
vague, splendid, universal something 
as general as the sky? The question 
is now before us, for communication 
between the nations is now so easy a 
matter, that ideas leap frontiers like 
the winds of heaven. Let some mad or 
whimsical Parisian found a school 
whose paintings are designedly upside 
down, and within a week the school 
will pullulate amid the Neo-Georgians 
of Chelsea, and an exhibition of its 
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first offerings will be held in New 
York. The literary and graphic arts 
of the moment are shaken as by a 
mighty wind, a wind tainted with what 
seems to me a flavor of degeneracy. 
What else in all calmness, can you 
say of a period in wnich the artist, the 
creator and preserver of beauty, de- 
liberately labors to achieve ugliness? 
We began by laughing at these 'move- 
ments', and found, often enough, that 
our laughter was but an echo of the 
young innovator's own. Now, however, 
this stage has passed away; the young 
innovator has been succeeded by the 
deadly serious person whom the 
French dub a 'sans-talent', and these 
talentless ones are forcing their way 
into all kinds of illustrated reviews 
and exhibitions. On my desk lie two 
magazines, one British, the other 
American, which have devoted sev- 
eral good glazed pages, which ought 
to have been given to better things, 
to drawings, sketches and paintings, 
which are to the painters' art what 
the gibberish of the lowliest inmate of 
an asylum for the exceptionally feeble- 
minded is to honest, workmanlike 
English prose. Whence comes this in- 
ternational miasma? Did the war kill 
off all the sane-minded, and leave only 
the crack-brained to interpret life In 
art? Has the deplorable habit of 
concentrating in rabbit warrens in our 
complex, artificial, and almost entirely 
.uamnable modern cities quenched the 
'Olympian light in souls that would tP 
other times have been interpreters of 
the old, beloved beauty of the world? 
When I see these hideous things, I 
somehow feel that their creator has 
actually never seen real beauty, has 
never glimpsed great blazing winter 
stars through the bare, clashing 
branches of the wailing, ice-bound 
elms, never has felt the wind, from 
the keen, unsullied sea rush singing 
by, or at sea, watched the long sullen 
storms gather in the twilight at the 
sunless edge of sea and sky. ** Here 
in America we are a nation of some 
hundred-odd million people, very much 

in need of artists to interpret and 

guide the American spirit. If all our 



art is to be second-hand Chelsea, or 
third-hand Quartier Latin, we shall 
never get anywhere. Let us nave at* 
tempts at things essentually and 
genuinely American. I esteem VacheJ, 
Lindsay's ragtime, 'Daniel Jazzes.' 
and all simply because he has re* 
mained true to us. Let us turn away 
our faces from the lands beyond the 
waters and look to our own folk." 
o 



OLD HOMES AND MISSIONS 



The Laguna Mission. 

The beautiful old Laguna Mission 
is in satisfactory state of preservation, 
reports Samuel Huddleson of the Mu- 
seum who went down a few days ago 
to make a survey of the structure. All 
that it needs is a new tar and gravel 
application to the roof and that can 
probably be put on for about $600. 
Father Schuster has dissuaded the In- 
dians from placing a board floor in the 
sanctuary which they had planned, and 
is doing everything in his power to 
preserve the building in its original 
beauty. Architect A. C. Hendrickson 
of the firm of Rapp & Hendrickson, 
will draw the plans and specifications 
for the new roof which will be put on 
the church this summer with the aid 
of Indian labor, the expense of the 
material to be met from funds that 
are being provided by a committee 

headed by Archbishop Daeger. 
• • • • • 

Pueblo House Solves the Problem. 

Under New York date, Henry Carr, 
assistant editor of the Los Angeles 
Times, offers the example of the Pu- 
eblo Community house as a solution 
of the problem that the house short- 
age in the big cities presents. He 
says: "Those a little more flush in 
circumstances who used to buy private 
homes are now buying parts of apart- 
ments. These community-owned apart- 
ments are sold out piece-meal. The 
overhead expenses of heating, etc., are 
divided among the owners, the deed of 
purchase carrying with it a certain 
right to vote. To all intents and pur- 
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poses these new communal flats in 
New York are the same as the com- 
munal houses of the Pueblo cliff dwel- 
lers whose ruins are found in New 
Mexico. No one can dodge the conclu- 
sion that this house shortage must in- 
evitably change the established cus- 
toms of American life. It will be a 
long, long time before there are again 
houses enough to go around. And by 
that time the American people will 
have become accustomed to bunking 
in together. The situation has at least 
one advantage. It has utterly wrecked 
the lines of class distinction." 
***** 

America's First Community House. 

The California Nature Study League 
in its latest bulletin prints a good pict- 
ure of the kiva in the Ceremonial Cave 
of the Rito de los Frijoles and intro- 
duces the topic as follows : "Our photo- 
graph shows one of America's first 
recreational community centers, — a 
kiva, at that marvelous New Mexico 
cliff-dweller community ruin in the 
Rito de los Frijoles. Perched in a rift 
in the mountain wall, high above the 
valley floor, it seems silently to sug- 
gest that coming day when every 
American public school will be a day- 
and-night community center for grown- 
ups as well as children. Most school 
boys have read the marvelous story 
of these cliff dwellers of our arid 
Southwest, who lived among far 
stretching mesas of faded blues, faded 
pinks, faded yellows. The tetter's de- 
scendants today live in the laddered 
pueblo such as the twin pyramid of 
Taos and the Sky City of Acoma." C. 
M. Goethe, editor and director of the 
California Nature Study League has 
been a visitor in Santa Fe and has 
plans for a museum and community 
center in California's Capital, Sacra- 
mento, similar to the Museum at San- 
ta Fe. 

***** 

Roosevelt's First Home to be Restored. 

The house at 28 East 20th street, 
New York City, in which the late 
Colonel Roosevelt was born, will be a 
memorial museum, which in its furn- 
ishings and arrangements is to be re- 



stored to the condition in which it 
was on that October day in 1858 on 
which the Rough Rider President was 
born. Colonel Roosevelt in his auto- 
biography says of the furnishings: "It 
was furnished in the canonical taste 
of the New York which George Wil- 
liam Curtis described in the 'Potiphar 
Papers'. The black haircloth furni- 
ture in the dining room scratched the 
bare legs of the children when they 
sat on it." He says further: "The mid- 
dle room was a library, with tables, 
chairs and bookcases of gloomy re- 
spectability. It was without windows 
anoTso was available only at night. In 
the evening when the fireplace was 
glowing the red embers revealed rich 
tapestries on the walls and harmon- 
ized with the red spread on the libary 
table. There was a beautiful English 
rug on the floor." Of the parlor he 
writes : "It seemed to us children to be 
a room of much splendor, but was 
open for use only on Sunday evening 
or on rare occasions when there were 
parties." In the parlor was the square 
piano at which Mr. Roosevelt used to 
sit and play waltzes and polkas while 
the children danced. The ornaments 
included the gas chandelier decorated 
with a great quantity of cut glass 
prisms." The rosewood and satinwood 
bedroom furniture will be presented 
to the Roosevelt Museum. 

***** 

New Federal Building. 

Director Edgar L. Hewett brought 
with him from Washington, blueprints 
of the final plans for the Federal build- 
ing showing the details as they will 
appear in the specifications. The ex- 
terior of the building is given a more 
rugged and simple aspect than in the 
preliminary plans shown at the Muse- 
um some months ago. It is even more 
distinctly in the historic New Mexico 
style than was the first draft and as- 
sures an addition to the great archi- 
tectural structures of the Capital that 
is certain to attract nationwide atten- 
tion and favorable comment from 
architects the world over. The details 
for the two open patios facing the 
Cathedral and the Sanitarium grounds, 
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fronted by an open portal in style 
similar to the portal of the Palace of 
the Governors, are shown, as well as 
the complete interior arrangements, 
the details of the vigas and other 
structural features. The blueprints 
cover a large bulletin board in the 
main entrance hall of the Palace of the 
Governors. To them will be added as 
soon as received from Washington, a 
water color sketch of the front of the 
building facing the east. The archi- 
tect's office still expresses great re- 
gret that the west facade of the build- 
ing will face the backyards and rear 
walls of the buildings lining the pres- 
ent east side of the Plaza. He hopes 
that a way will be found to erect the 
building at the northeast corner of '< 
the Plaza, on the site of the Griffin 
Block. 

• ♦ • * * 

Houses Built With Hands. 

"Better Homes" published in Los 
Angeles, comments favorably upon the 
renaissance of the adobe dwelling 
which is the more significant 
because the sentiment is expressed in 
a city that is pre-eminently one of 
bungalows and in which the bungalow 
borrowed from Hindostan looks far 
more at home than it does in Santa 
Fe. It says: "Once upon a time, in a 
quaint pre-movie epoch of Southern 
California history, Spanish priests 
built churches of adobe (which being 
interpreted is mud — good honest mud) 
and dons and donnas from the aristoc- 
racy of a then less sanguinary Mexico 
despised not mansions of this same 
"common clay". Since that day, the 
shingle has had its heyday and the 
"artistic" bungalow has risen, flour- 
ished and languished. Curly-roofed 
pagoda houses have even sprung up in 
occasional places, looking continually 
poised for flight and fitting in so 
poorly with their surrounding oaks 
and sycamores that, were one to awak- 
en some morning and find them gone, 
it would be with a sense of relief that 
something so unreal, incongruous and 
disturbing had vanished from the land- 
scape. Other dwellings have been 
built-^and, in the last analysis, experi- 



ments, all of them. Yes, for many 
years, consciously, subconsciously or 
not consciously at all, the home build- 
ers of Southern California have been 
seeking to express the spirit of the 
setting in the architecture of their 
abodes. And now at last they have 
found the formula — so close to their 
eyes that they had overlooked it, as 
so often happens in such matters. The 
Spanish adobe — ah, inspiration! It 
does fit the scene, the strong blue sky, 
the brilliant sunshine, all Naturte's 
loud clear chorusing of colors. These 
things crave certain characteristics in 
the houses made with hands — and 
these characteristics the Spanish mod- 
ernized adobe generously supplies. The 
walls being thick are constructed to 
Withstand heat and cold, so that adobe 
houses of the modern type are ideally 
comfortable in all weathers." The arti- 
cle is illustrated with the picture of 
an adobe house built in Spanish style 
in Walmut Park, Los Angeles, and 
with half a dozen illustrations of the 
interior, showing that an adobe house 
need not lack sunniness, comfort, mod- 
ern conveniences and elegance. 
***** 

Hold on to Old Treasures. 

Says an English correspondent in 
The Freeman: "The beauty of old 
England still lingers in some of the 
villages ana in a few of the bystreets 
of the great cities. But the beamed 
houses are crumbliing and some of the 
old churches are to be razed. Wood- 
land life is dying; many species of 
birds are now seldom to be seen. The 
wild ponies of the New Forest are oft- 
en wounded and left to die by speeding 
motor cars. The tanks of civilization 
are bearing down on any fugitive rem- 
nant of loveliness." 

***** 

Hoover has Pueblo Home. 

The new home of Herbert Hoover 
at Stanford University, California, is 
under roof. It is built in New Mexico 
style and is much admired. Its interi- 
or is to be enriched by fine specimens 
of pottery by Marie of San Ildefonso 
and many other examples of Pueblo 
handicraft. 
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HISTORY AND TRADITION 



Santa Fe !n the Early Days. 

That Santa Fe is the most interest- 
ing cfity in the United States is the 
assertion made in the opening para- 
graph of "Santa Fe in the Early Days" 
an illustrated article of reminiscences 
by Colonel William Strover, in. the 
Santa Fe Magazine for June. Colonel 
Strover lives now at Santa Monica, 
California, but for many years resided 
in Santa Fe. The interesting contribu- 
tion is illustrated with half-tones made 

from old photographs. 

***** 

Pueblos in Onate's Time. 

The Franciscan Herald for June 
brings the story of Father Engel- 
hardt's "Franciscans in New Mexico" 
up to 1608 and the close of the Ofiate 
period which was followed by the Per- 
alta regime. It was just about the 
time of the founding of Santa Fe on 
the site of a pre-Spanish pueblo ruin 
and Father Engelhardt's characteriza- 
tion of Pueblo culture (viewed as it is 
from the purely ecclesiastical stand- 
point almost, although Lummis and 
Bandelier are freely quoted, is inter- 
esting. Says the author: "Paganism 
spells impurity, whether the people are 
savages, hali-civilized or civilized. 
That is the judgment of history. One 
need but point to the Romans and 
Greeks for corroboration of that 
judgment." 

***** 

The Founding of Santa Fe. 

For the first time are published in 
English important documents that 
seem to bear directly on the founding 
of Santa Fe. They appear in the July 
number of the Franciscan Herald and 
constitute the greater part of Chapter 
XX of Father Zephyrin Engelhardt's 
history of the "Franciscans in New 
Mexico." Historian B. M. Read will 
shortly publish in the second edition 
of his treatise on the "Disputed Points 
of New Mexico History," his authori- 
ties and arguments that it was Ofiate 
and not Peralta who founded Santa Fe. 
However, Father Engelhardt's conclu- 



sions are: "From these documents 
here published, entire or in part, for 
the first time in English, it is clear 
that Ofiate resigned in 1607; that his 
resignation was accepted in January, 
1609; that he was told to await the ar- 
rival of his successor; that he did not 
found the Villa of Santa Fe; that Don 
Pedro de Peralta, the new governor, 
was directed to establish a villa, or 
incorporated town, immediately on his 
arrival in New Mexico with the sev- 
enty men, women and children, then at 
San Gabriel on the Rio Grande and 
with the soldiers or settlers accompa- 
nying Peralta; that the new governor 
could not have arrived till late in the 
summer of 1609; and that this villa, 
there being no other, must be the city 
of Santa Fe; but that we are still at 
sea as to the exact date of the found- 
ing, the ceremonies that took place, 
and the person who applied the name 

or ordered it applied." 

***** 

Onate's March to the Sea. 

The Franciscan Herald for May tells 
the details of Ofiate's discovery of the 
Gulf of California and his marvelous 
march from San Gabriel near the pue- 
blo*of San Juan, on which he started 
October 7, 1604 and to which he re- 
turned on April 25, 1605, "all sound 
and well," despite terrific hardships 
and dire hunger. The story of this 
expedition is one of the romantic chap- 
ters in American history. It took place 
sixteen years before the Mayflower 
brought the Pilgrims to Plymouth 
Rock and several years before Santa 
Fe was founded. Besides Ofiate and 
the Franciscan friars Escobar and San 
Buenaventura, there were 30 soldiers 
in this little cavalcade who made their 
way by Zuni, the Hopi villages, the Lit- 
tle Colorado to Yuma and the Gulf of 
California. Ten different languages 
were spoken by the Indian tribes 
through whose domain they passed on 
the way. The Yavapai, the Mojave 
and other tribes far more savage than 
the Pueblos were encountered. On San 
Ildefonso day, January 23, the expedi- 
tion reached the last stopping place 
where fresh water could be had, and 
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there the camp was pitched. On the 
feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, 
January 25, a high mass was sung and 
then Ofiate, the two friars and nine 
soldiers set out and arrived at a won- 
derful port which port and bay are 
formed by the Colorado as it enters 
the Gulf. "We called it the Port of 
the Conversion of St. Paul," says the 
chronicler. "So large is this port that 
more than a thousand vessels may 
anchor in it without hindrance to one 
another." The Bahacecha Indians like 
some of the Indians of today, pleased 
by the credulity of their pale-face 
guests told Father Escobar astounding 
tales. Chief Otate was a real western 
Muenchhausen. "This Indian Otate," 
Fr. Escobar says, "told us in the pres- 
ence of many others, who corroborated 
his story, of a nation of people who 
had ears so large that they dragged on 
the ground, and big enough to shelter 
five or six persons under each one. 
Likewise we learned from this Indian 
and the others that, near the foregoing 
nation, there lived people with only 
one foot. They told us of another na- 
tion, not far from the last, who lived 
on the banks of a lake in which they 
slept every night entirely under water. 
We learned from all these Indians that 
near this last nation is another which 
always sleeps in trees. The monstrosi- 
ties of another nation which they said 
was near this one, did not stop here, 
for they sustained themselves solely on 
the odor of their food, prepared for 
this purpose, not eating it at all- They 
told of another nation, not far from 
this one, which did not lie down to 
sleep, but always slept standing up, 
bearing some burden on the head." Fr. 
Zephyrin Engelhardt of Santa Barbara, 
who is the talented author or this 
great history of the "Franciscans in 
New Mexico," comments: "Fr. Escobar 
should not have penned these stories 
at all" and adds: "Fr. Escobar scarce- 
ly improves his standing by offering 
the following excuse: 'It appears to me 
doubtful that there should be so many 
monstrosities in so short a distance 

and so near us ; but, even though there 

might be still greater doubt of all 



these things, it seemed yet more doubt- 
ful to remain silent about these things 
which, if discovered, would result, I 
believe in glory to God and in service 
to the King, our Lord; for, although 
the things in themselves may be so 
rare any may never before have been 
seen, to any one who will consider 
the wonders which God constat*..... per- 4 
forms in the world, it will i** ~**>y to 
believe that, since He is able to create 
them, He may have done so.' " 
o 



SANTA FE-TAOS ARTISTS 



Miss Olive Rush. 

Miss Olive Rush, the Quaker artist, 
has arrived from her home in Indiana 
and will have a studio at the Old Pal- 
ace. It is some years since the first 
and only visit of Miss Rush to Santa 
Fe. Since then she has added to her 
fame as a portrait artist and illus- 
trator. 

* • * • • 

Painting Indian Patriachs. 

Miss Grace E. McKinstry has just 
completed a fine portrait of Dieguito 
of San Ildefonso and went to Santa 
Clara to paint a portrait of Santiago 
Naranjo. Finer models than the In- 
dians who come to Santa Fe at fre- 
quent intervals from as far away as 
the Navajo and Apache reservations 
and from pueblos stretching from Zuni 
to Taos are not to be found anywhere 

else in the world. 

***** " n 

Addition to Art Colony. 

Miss Grace E. McKinstry of Minne- 
apolis has been given a studio at the 
Museum. She has spent the past year 
at San Diego having a studio at the 
Museum there and expects to be in 

Santa Fe for the summer. 

***** 

Baumann Print for Y. W. C. A 

The first real work of art to be ac- 
quired for the Y. W. C. A. at Albu- 
querque, is a color wood-block print 
by Gustave Baumann of the Santa Fe 
Art Colony It was presented by Miss 
Katherine McMillen. 
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Mrs. James Beeman Smith. 

Mrs. James Beeman Smith, the New 
York sculptor, is in Santa Fe from 
San Diego, to stay for the summer. 
She is a guest at the Director's resi- 
dence which is in charge of Mrs. L. 
F. Jones during the absence of Dr. 
and Mrs. Hewett in the Chaco Canon. 
Mrs. Beeman Smith, it will be remem- 
bered, created the beautiful Maya 
friezes in the California Building at 
San Diego and has been in California 
to put the finishing touches to them. 
***** 

Joins Artist Colony. 

Emma Mendenhall, who comes here 
from Denton, Texas, is the latest ad- 
dition to the artist colony. She ex- 
pects to remain here during June and 
July and possibly longer to make land- 
scape sketches. 

***** 

Higgins Returns to Santa Fe. 

Victor Higgins has returned from 
Chicago ready for another season's 
painting. Mr. and Mrs. Higgins left for 
Taos for the summer after a visit 
with Sheldon Parsons, curator of art 
exhibits at the Museum and father of 
Mrs. Higgins. 

***** 

Eisenloehr Returns. 

E. G. Eisenloehr, the Dallas artist, 
has returned to Santa Fe for his sec- 
ond season. He reports that a number 
of others from that part of Texas are 
planning to spend the summer here. 
***** 

Gaspards Return. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon Gaspard have 

given up their intention to spend this 

summer in Paris and have returned to 

Taos. Mr. Gaspard has been very 

successful with the exhibit of his 

paintings in the East. 

***** 

John Sloan Returns. 

John Sloan, president of the Inde- 
pendent Society of Artists of New 
York, and one of the foremost of 
American artists, has returned to San- 
ta Fe with Mrs. Sloan for the summer. 



SCHOOLS AND SOCIETIES 



American Classical League. 

Dean Andrew F. West of Princeton, 
or.o of the leaders in the Archaeologi- 
cal Institute of America, was recently 
re-elected president of the American 
Classical League at its annual session 
at Cincinnati. Dr. Paul Shorey ot the 
University of Chicago, was re-elected 
vice-president, and Professor Shirley 
Weber of Princeton, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

***** 

Three Arts Club. 

Following the example set by Lon- 
don and New York, Los Angeles has 
now established a "Three Arts Club".- 
However, here too, Santa Fe claims 
priority, for the Museum from its very 
beginnings has fulfilled the function 
of a "Three Arts Club" whose avowed 
purpose it is to foster painting, drama 
and music including under painting 
the subject of sculpture, and under 
drama the subject of folklore and folk 
dancing. 

* * * * * 

San Antonio's Scientific Society. 

The sixteenth annual report of the 
Scientific Society of San Antonio, 
which maintains the museuum and a 
library at San Antonio, Texas, shows 
a membership of 157 which last year 
contributed $1331.42 for the work. De- 
partments of Anthropology, Biology, 
Philosophy and Psychology, Applied 
Science and History and Political Sci- 
ence are maintained. 

***** 

Annual Report of Santa Fe Society. 

The annual report of the Santa Fe 
Society of the Archaeological Institute 
mailed to Secretary G. M. Whicher at 
Columbia University by Assistant Di- 
rector Lansing Bloom, shows that the 
Society now has twelve life members 
and 164 annual members making it the 
fourth largest society of the Institute, 
only Washington, Boston and New 
York surpassing it During the past 
years the Santa Fe Society remitted 
$1,500 to the Institute. 
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American Academy in Rome. 

The latest annual report of this sis- 
ter institute of the School of American 
Research has been received by the 
Museum Library. Dr. Edgar L. Hew- 
ett is on the Council of the Academy 
as are also W. K. Bixby and Dr. Fran- 
cis W. Kelsey who are on the Manag- 
ing Committee of the School of Ameri- 
can Research. Dr. James C. Egbert, 
president of the Archaeological Insti- 
tute is one of the trustees and is also 
ex-officio, a member of the 'Managing 
Committee of the Santa Fe School. On 
the Council with Dr. Hewett, Dr. Kel- 
sey and W. K. Bixby are:Elihu Root, J. 
Pierpont Morgan, Thomas Nelson 
Page, Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Charles 
L. Hutchinson, Charles Moore, Edwin 
A. Alderman, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Frederick Law Olmstead, James Duval 
Phelan, George Wharton Pepper, Geo. 
F. Baker, Robert S. Brookings, Cass 
Gilbert, Samuel Mather and Martin 
A. Ryerson. The Academy recently 
sold one of its buildings, the director 
in his report saying: "Thus the Villa 
Mirafiori, with its extensive gardens, 
fine ilexes and firs, after having been 
used by the Academy for eight years 
and loaned to the Italian 'Mutilati' 
for three years and a half, has been 
sold to the Order of the Sacred Heart. 
Mr. Walters originally paid for it 
SI 25 000 and about $25,000 was put in- 
to it for studios and repairs." The Aca- 
demy offers six scholarships of $1,000 
a year in painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, landscape architecture and 

classical studios. 

***** 

Branch Museums. 

Following up a plan that originated 
with the School of American Research 
twenty years ago, the Forest Service 
and the School will establish a local 
branch museum in the House of the 
Sun Clan which they are restoring at 
present in the Rito de los Frijoles. It 
is the theory and consistent practice 
of the Museum, to permit specimens 
of artifacts and other objects excavat- 
ed or found at any important site to 
remain amidst their natural environ- 
ment, to protect and preserve them, 



while those specimens which are taken 
to Santa Fe are placed on exhibition 
as nearly as possible in surroundings 
and environment that correspond to 
the original site. Mural paintings and 
architectural models play a large part 
in making such display as is exempli- 
fied in the old and new museums here. 
"Take thinigs to people instead of try- 
ing to pull people to things," is the 
advice of Andrew Wright Crawford to 
the American Association of Museums 
at its annual meeting. And he added 
that in just the same way as Phila- 
delphia and other large cities have 
many small parks and branch libraries 
so the answer to the problem of mak- 
ing the museum a greater force and 
influence in America is "to take the 
museum to the people by means of 
branch museums." To extend the idea 
still further, the Museum of New Mex- 
ico, which for twenty years has been 
sending out lantern slides on the 
Southwest, is having made portfolios 
to hold reproductions of Southwestern 
art as well as photographs of Indian 
ceremonies, landscape, home and for- 
eign scenes, for use in the schools of 
the State. Other museums are also 
working along these lines. The Ohio 
Archaeological and Historical Museum 
has been establishing out-of-door mu- 
seums similar to the Rito de los Fri- 
joles undertaking, such as Circle 
Mound Park and Serpent Mound Park, 
sites of the early mound builders in 
Ohio, and historical parks, like Speak- 
er Grove, the home of President 
Hayes, and Logan County Park, where 
Logan made his famous speech to the 
Indians and which was dedicated by 
the Society of the American Indians, 
at which the speech was again read 
by an Indian girl. The American Mu- 
seum of Natural History is establish- 
ing a branch museum at Aztec, San 
Juan county, under the direction of 
Earl Borris, a New Mexico boy, at one 
time with the Field School of the 
American School of Research. The 
Field Museum, Chicago, the Commer- 
cial Museum, Philadelphia, and many 

other museums are doing extension 

work along those lines. The Metropo- 
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litan Museum of Art is loaning lantern 
slides and photographs to museums 
and schools in various parts of the 
United States. No rental fee is 
charged a museum official for slides 
for museum use. There are more than 
33,000 slides on art subjects available 
for loan for merely the transportation 
charges. The number of photographs 
is' not so large, but the collection is 
constantly growing and sets may bo 
had for exhibition purposes upon ap- 
plication. In making application for 
a loan the borrower should specify as 
accurately as possible the subject to 
be covered and the approximate num- 
ber of slides or photographs desired. 
Most museums reach their public 
through the local press. The American 
Museum of Natural History has estab- 
lished a publicity bureau which at fre- 
quent intervals sends news accounts 
of new exhibits, explorations and other 
phases of activity to the local press. 
o 



ARCHAEOLOGY 



Frescoes in the Otowi. 

Forest officers report the discovery 

of additional frescoes in the Otowi 

Cafion of which T. Harmon Parkhurst 

has taken photographs for the booklet 

on the Bandelier National Forest 

shortly to be issued. One of them is 

a frieze of dancing katchina figures. 
***** 

Off to the Chaco. 

Wesley Bradfield and Anderson Hill 
of the Museum staff left July 1 in the 
Museum automobile for the Chaco 
Cafion, whither Director Edgar L. 
Hewett followed July 3 by train ex- 
pecting to join the party at Thoreau. 
They will do the preliminary work to 

establish camp for the summer's work. 
***** 

Neolithic Tool from France. 

Irwin Hayden, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Riverside, 
California, brought with him from 
Cievres, Department of the Loire et 
Cher, France, a neolithic knife chipped 
out of flint. 



The Chalice of Antloch. 

The "New Era" for July publishes 
another article on the Chalice of An- 
tioch, first described over a year ago 
by Gustave Eisen in the American 
Journal of Archaeology. Eisen declares 
that there are two portraits of Christ 
on the chalice one of the youthful 
Jesus and the other of the man Jesus. 
He identifies the portraits of the 
Apostles. These are said to be the 
earliest portraits extant of Christ and 
his Disciples. 

***** 

Textbooks of Nippur. 

Said to be a thousand years older 
than the Code of Hammurabai, is a 
Code of early Babylonian laws just 
translated from cuneiform tablets in 
the University of Pennsylvania Muse- 
um by Abbe Scheil of Paris. Though 
ante-dating the Mosaic Code, these 
laws sound strangely modern and seek 
to remedy evils that still exist. The 
Hammurabai Code dates back to 2100 
B. C. while the newly deciphered 
laws are attributable to 3000 B. C. 
and are written on clay tablets 
which come from the ruins of Nippur, 
being apparently textbooks used in 
Nippur more than 5,000 years ago. The 
laws, as far as translated by Abbe 
Scheil, deal with responsibilities of 
hired servants, with trespass in farms 
and orchards, with irrigation, with 
rights of women and with domestic re- 
lations as well as immorality. One 
statute provides that leases must run 
for three years in case a man has tak- 
en over a house whose owner did not 
know how to keep It in good shape. 
o 



PAGEANTS AND FIESTAS 



Another Fiesta for Santa Barbara. 

So successful was Santa Barbara's 
Fiesta last year that Professor Samuel 
J. Rose, director of the Greek Theatre 
of the University of California was en- 
gaged to put on for six weeks the 
masque "The Quest" written by Sidney 
Coe Howard for the out-door theatre 
at Santa Barbara. 
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National Pilgrimage Play. 

The initial performance of the Na- 
tional Pilgrimage Play with which its 
promoters are ambitious to outrival 
the Oberammergau Passion Play, was 
given recently in a natural amphithea- 
tre in El Caraino Real Canon, Holly- 
wood, California. The Pageant visual- 
izes the story 01 Christ from the time 

of the Annunciation to the Ascension. 
***** 

Indian Dances at Taos. 

The Pueblo Indians staged some of 
their ceremonial dances at. Taos on 
July 5, as part of the Fourth of July 
celebration. 

***** 

Corn Dance. 

The Feast of Saint Anthony was 
celebrated at San Ildefonso with the 
annual Green Corn Ceremony. The San 
Ildefonso Corn Drama is one of the 
most beautiful staged in the Rio Gran- 
de Valley. It is, perhaps, the most 
attractive season of the year to visit 
that pueblo which is eighteen miles 
north of Santa Fe on the postroad 
going by way of Tesuque, Cuymungue 
and branching from the Taos road at 
Pojoaque. 

***** 

San Juan Day Fiesta. 

St. John's Day was the day of the 
Annual Fiesta at the Fueblo of San 
Juan. This Fiesta always attracts big 
crowds from far and near. As a rule, 
not only visitors from the Rio Grande 
pueblos, but also from the Apache and 
Navajo reservations come to the cele- 
bration which, however, has lost much 
of its Indian character, although, oc- 
casionally very beautiful ceremonies 
are staged. The forenoon is given to 
the church observance which is always 
quite impressive and includes a pro- 
cession. 

o 



GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 



Munificent Gifts to Harvard. 

President Lowell announcing gifts 
totaling $8,332,615 to Harvard Univer- 
sity the past year. This does not in- 



clude the many gifts of less than 
$50,000. 

***** 

Patten Retires from University. 

James A. Patten, who contributed 
$1,500,000 to Northwestern University 
has resigned as chairman and member 
of the board of trustees of the Univer- 
sity and terminated all official connec- 
tion with the institution. 
• ***** 

Death of Research Scholar. 

James Hyslop, secretary and direct- 
or of research of the American Society 
of Physical Research, died recently at 
Montclair, N. J. He was aged 64 years. 
In 1917 he raised an endowment fund 
of $175,000 for the re-establishment of 

the Society of Physical Research. 
***** 

Journalism Traveling Scholarships 
Awarded. 

After awarding prizes for the best 
news story and the best editorial of 
the year, Columbia University awarded 
Pulitzer Traveling Scholarships as fol- 
lows: Clyde Allen Beaks of San Fran- 
cisco; Robert Gordon Wasson of New- 
ark, and Katherine MacMahon of 
Bloomington, 111. 

Gifts to Education and Research. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has of- 
fered to give $6,000,000 to University 
College, London. The General Educa- 
tion Board has voted $12,851,666 to 250 
educational institutions with the con- 
dition that a total of $30,613,334 is 
raised to increase the salaries of pro- 
fessors, so that the total available for 
that purpose will be $43,465,000. The 
sum $2,184,384 additional was appro- 
priated for institutions that are not 
gathering endowment funds for salary 
increases. 

***** 

Gifts to Cornell and Other Schools. 

A gift of a half million dollars by 
August Heckscher of New York City 
was announced by President Jacob 
Schnurmann at the University's 52d 
commencement. The income of the 
fund will be devoted to maintain pro- 
fessorships of research. Such profes- 
sors are to be relieved of the routine 
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of teaching and administration. The 
University of Rochester has been en- 
riched by endowments of $10,500,000 of 
which $4,000,000 is given by George 
Eastman, $5,000,000 by the General Ed-< 
ucation Board and $1,500,000 for a dis- 
pensary. The family of Henry Phipps 
has given $500,000 to the University or 
Pennsylvania, provided a total of three 
million is raised for endowment pur- 
poses. 

***** 

Six Millions for Berkeley. 

The University of California asks 
the State to provide it with six mil- 
lion dollars a year and President Da- 
vid P. Barrows has sanctioned the 
movement of the alumni who are cir- 
culating petitions to amend the State 
Constitution so as to permit an ad 
valorem tax of 1.2 mills on each $1 
of the assessed valuation for the sup- 
port of the University. Such a tax for 
the University of New Mexico would 
yield $400,000 anually which added to 
other income from state lands and sa- 
line reservations would give it almost 
half a million dollars a year or more 
than all the state educational institu- 
tions now receive from the State. 
o 



MUSEUM BULLETINS 



Cleveland Museum Bulletin. 

The Bulletin of the Cleveland Muse- 
um of Art for June has as its frontis- 
piece, a picture of a Batik wall hang- 
ing by Josephine Laney which was 
awarded the first prize at the second 
annual exhibition of work by Cleve- 
land artists and craftsmen. Other first 
prize winners reproduced in half-tone 
are a group of paintings by Frank N. 
Wilcox; an Italian couch by the Rorl- 
mer-Brooks Studio Company; "Hilltop 
after a Rain," a figure and anlma; 
painting. 

***** 
Hillyer Art Gallery, 

From Smith College comes the May 
number of the Bulletin of the Hillyer 
Art Gallery of Northampton, Mass. 
"What the College Library and the* 



Laboratory are to students of litera- 
ture and science, this college gallery is 
or should be to art students," says the 
Bulletin in speaking of the Hillyer 
Art Gallery." Smith College this year 
has 476 students enrolled in art cours- 
es and graduating classes have made 
it a practice of enriching the gallery 
with gifts of art. The Bulletin has as 
its cover decoration a half-tone cut 
of a "Smiling Fawn" just acquired by 
the College. The ancient marble is 

fully described in the text. 

***** 

El Palacio for Vacation Reading. 

Dr. E. B. Renaud of the University 
of Denver, a member of the Archaeo- 
logical Society who is spending his va- 
cation at Altona, N. Y., writes: "I re- 
ceived the parcel containing the num- 
bers of El Palacio you sent me just as 
I was leaving Denver for the East. I 
am very much obliged to you for it. I 
have read so far about two-thirds of 
the copies you sent me. It proved to 
be a delightful vacation reading in the 
shade of an eastern orchard although 
it made me long for the great South- 
west which I have loved since I first 
saw it. El Palacio is a most interest- 
ing and educative publication. The 
editor should be highly congratulated 
for such a unique publication. r 
have already marked many passages 
I wish to quote to my class at Denver 
University when we come to the study 
of the Indians in the Southwest during 
our second semester." 

***** 

Excavations at Teotihuacan. 

"Ethnos" for April, published in 
Mexico City, features the recent ar- 
chaeological discoveries at Teotihua- 
can and pictures the excavations as 
well as the "Templo de Quetzolcoatl" 
which has been excavated. One article 
with illustrations is given to the picto- 
graphs of Teotihuacan. "Distribution 
of the Cephalic Index in Mexico" is of 
special interest to the physical an- 
thropologist. In the Department of 
Folk Lore are given rhymes used in 
children's plays to count off, some of 
which have a strangely familiar sound 
to Anglo Saxon ears. For instance: 
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Ini, ini, mani, mo, 
Queche lete, palis, to, 
Quejin, gale, lesin go , 
Ini, ini, mani, mo. 

or: 

De una, de dola, de tela, 
De tela, canela, 
Zumbaca, tabaca, 
Devire, viron, 
Ti, ta, pon. 
The following verselet 

Chango, chango, con cerveza, 
iCuantos changos hay aqui? 
Una, dos, tres **** vientiuna, 
Aceituna, la luna y la tuna, 
is translated somewhat as follows: 
Monkeys, monkey, making beer, 
How many monkeys are there here? 
One, two, three, out goes he. 
***** 

"Natural History". 

The latest issue of "Ntural History**, 
the publication of the American Muse- 
um of Natural History, adds to its 
Roosevelt series a review by Hamlin 
Garland of Lawrence Abbott's "Im- 
pressions of Theodore Roosevelt", il- 
lustrating it with reproductions of 
two photographs of the Rough Rider 
President. The number is a double 
issue again and is still fully two 
months behind date, but is none the 
less interesting and rich in text ana 
beautiful illustrations. Among the 
more noteworthy articles are: "Alaska 
can save the American Eagle," by Wil- 
liam T. Hornaday; "The Schoolboy 
and his Forest," by Frank H. Wood; 
"John Muir in Yosemite"; "The Man- 
hattan Medical School"; "Application 
of Psychological Tests in Army 
Camps"; "The Ancestors of the Se- 
quotas"; "A Zoologist in Jamaica"; 
"Historic Trees in America"; Rock 
Rivers";, New Plans in Nature Exten- 
sion Work"; "Trials and Tribulations 
of a Nature Photographer"; "South 
American Field Notes". 



MUSEUM EVENTS 



Indian Art and Artists. 

The Museum has arranged with Fred 



Kobotie, a Hopi Pueblo, at the United 
States Indian School, to paint a series 
of pictures of Indian ceremonials for 
the forthcoming publication of the Mu- 
seum in color of the most noteworthy 
work of the late Crecencio Martinez, 
Alfonso Roybal, Fred Kobotie and a 
Zia boy, who have thus far shown the 
most conspicuous native talent. The 
volume will be a subscription publica- 
tion of limited edition. The naintlngs 
by the Indians will be reproduced in 
color and the text accompanying each 
picture, descriptive of the Indian cere- 
monial represented, will be by Dr. E. 
L. Hewett. 

***** 

New Art Exhibit. 

Sheldon Parsons, curator of art ex- 
hibits is re-arranging the paintings in 
the New Museum and is putting up 
several new exhibits, including paint- 
ings from the brush of Mrs. Gladys 
Mitchell and Miss Lou Hughes. Im- 
portant exhibits of new material are 

promised for the Santa Fe Fiesta. 
***** 

Exhibit of Otero Collection. 

An exhibit of ethnological material 
from the rich M. A. Otero collection, 
given the Museum by the Hon. M. A. 
Otero, has been installed in the Paja- 
rito room of the Palace of the Gover- 
nors The collection includes superb 
specimens of Indian basketry, pottery, 
beadwork and other artifacts. Puebto, 
Navajo and Apache workmanship are 
represented. Because of lack of room 
many of the treasures of the Museum 
can be exhibited only periodically. 
***** 

Skeleton Brought to Museum. 

City Engineer Guy Turley brought 
to the Museum the skeleton of a man 
unearthed while road grading beyond 
the Bridge of the Hidalgoes near the 
residence of Colonel Ralph E. Twitch- 
ell. The skeleton is apparently not 
that of an Indian. 

***** 

Indian Drawing on Exhibit. 

The exhibit of pictures by Pueblo 
Indians which created so much com- 
ment at the Independent Exhibition 
in New York City has been returned 
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to the Museum and is now on view in 
the Acoma Alcove of the Keresan 
Gallery. With it has been hung a color, 
page supplement from the New York 
World, in which several of the pict- 
ures are reproduced accompanied by 
the text written by one of New York's 
art critics. 

***** 

Gift from Miss Dougan. 

Miss Rose Dougan, a member of the 
Santa Fe Society of the Archaeologi- 
cal Institute, and whose home is m 
Richmond, Ind., writes: "As the Muse- 
um is interested in Mexican as well as 
Indian art, it has occurred to me that 
possibly examples of the feather work 
so common in Mexico years ago would 
be a welcome addition to the exhibits 
in the Museum. If so, I should be very 
glad to give it. I also have a small, 
but rather good collection of Navajo 
silver which I would like to give to 
'our' museum if it has space and a 
desire for it." Miss Dougan has in the 
past made several very acceptable 

gifts to the Museum Library. 

***** 

Decennial Celebration. 

It was ten years ago this summer 
that the first field session of the 
school of American Research, a not- 
able assemblage, was held in the Rito 
de los Frijoles. It is planned to hold 
a reunion and a decennial celebration 
in the Rito just preceding the Santa 
Fe Fiesta at which most of the form- 
er studer's will be present. At the 
same time a boulder, suitably in- 
scribed, is to be dedicated to Adolf 
Bandelier, who was one of the pioneer 
workers in American archaeology for 
the Archaeological Institute of Ameri- 
ca and who laid the scene of his novel, 
"The Delightmakers" in the Rito de 
los Frijoles. To this dedication, the 
United States government will be 
asked to send special representatives 
and the Forest Service will not doubt 
contribute all in its power to make the 
event a notable one. Details of the 
anniversary session and program are 
being worked out by Director Edgar L. 
Hewett. 



Fine Exhibit of Pottery. 

In the Acoma Alcove of the Keresan 
Gallery of the New Museum has been 
placed an exhibit of seventeen of the 
most artistic pieces of pottery by 
Marie of San Ildefonso whicn tne Mu- 
seum has acquired for its collections. 
Even the casual visitor will recognize 
that the pieces are extraordinarily 
handsome and that they represent the 
highest type and finest development 
of Pueblo Art. Several highly pol- 
ished pieces of black ware, in form 
and luster, are exquisite, while the 
largest black olla is in dull finish 
with a plumed serpent in luster wind- 
ing its sinuous form around the entire 
vessel, the effect being surprisingly 
impressive. It is a piece of handicraft 
and artistic decoration that will stand 
comparison with the best that has 
come out of the Orient or the Occi- 
dent, ancient or modern. 

***** 

o 



MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 



Los Angeles Summer Exhibit. 

At the Los Angeles County Museum 
of Art, the annual summer exhibit 
opened on June 24 and will close on 
September 30. Among the painters 
wellknown in Santa Fe who are exhib- 
iting are: Paul Burlin, J. H. Sharp, 
George Bellows, Robert Henri, Carl 
Oscar Borg, Benjamin C. Brown, Hele- 
na Dunlap, Martin Hennings, Grace 
Ravlin, Birger Sandzen and C. P. 
Townsley. Altogether, fifty-six paint- 
ings are hung representing altogether 

forty-eight artists. 

***** 

Old Field Museum to be Wrecked. 

The magnificent new Field Museum 
on the shores of Lake Michigan in 
Chicago having been completed, the 
old museum structure is to be wrecked 
although architects have pronounced 
it architecturally one of the most 
beautiful buildings in the world. It 
was originally the art gallery of the 
World's Columbian Exposition. How- 
ever, it was erected on a site that ob- 
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structed a fine vista and now tennis 
grounds are to be laid out on the spot 
it occupied. 

***** 

Twenty-Seventh Annual Exhibit. 

The twenty-seventh annual exhibit 
of American Art at the Cincinnati Mu- 
seum, May 29 to July 31, includes 
many paintings by artists who have 
been at Santa Fe, as appear from the 
beautifully illustrated catalogue re- 
ceived by the Museum. Among those 
whose paintings are reproduced in 
xialf-tone are Robert Henri, Julius 
Rolshoven and George Bellows. The 
exhibits number 206* and among these 
are paintings by the following: Robert 
Henri, "Beatrice" and "Hawaii and 
Navajo"; Julius Rolshoven, "A Floren- 
tine Flower Girl"; Ernest Blumen- 
schein, "Trail Through the Canon" and 
"White Blanket and Blue Spruce"; 
Walter Ufer, "Present and Past Confu- 
sion" and "Me and Him"; John Sloan, 
"The Cot" and "The Gloucester Trol- 
ley"; Victor Higgins, "Sun Priest's 
Daughter" and "The Serenade"; 
George Bellows, "On the Porch"; J. H. 
Sharp, "Francisco", Buffalo Horns for 
the Pale Face", "Pueblo Chanter" ana 
"Indian Girl"; • Clement J. Barnhorn, 

"The Dr. Holmes Tablet". 

***** 

Big and Truthful. 

The American Museum of Natural 
History is not only one of the biggest 
museums In the world, but Its presr- 
dent, Henry Fairfield Osborn is re- 
freshingly truthful about the Muse- 
um's limitations because its $400,000 
a year income is not sufficient to per- 
mit it to accomplish the ideals it has 
set itself. Says Mr. Osborn in his 
annual report: "With all this obvious 
advance, the Museum has certalniy 
come to a full stop in some branches 
of its educational work, and in many 
branches it is actually going back- 
ward. We are not truthfully present- 
ing the facts about amphibians, rep- 
tiles, fishes, birds or mammals — be- 
cause of disorderly arrangement. In 
hall after hall the arrangement is less 
truthful and more misleading than it 
was twenty years ago, because the 



collections are jumbled together out of 
their natural order. Animals which 
. are not in the least related are placed 
side by side. Animals of the remote 
past, in fact of the very dawn of life, 
crowd the animals of today and yes- 
terday. Small wonder that in the pop- 
ularized science of the day, which is 
constantly flowing from Museum 
sources and finding its way into the 
newspapers all over this continent, 
dinosaurs are represented as contem- 
poraneous with the mammoth and 
mastodon." Nevertheless, the printing 
plant of the American Museum last 
year sent out 698,832 copies of its- 
publications some of as many as 266 
pages each, not including "Nature" 
which is the largest and most beauti- 
ful museum journal printed. Says l%rr. 
Osborn in conclusion: "It is not a 
civic luxury, it is a paramount educa- 
tional necessity, which demands tne 
completion of the building plans of 
the Natural History Museum in order 
that the youth and the adults of the 
City may realize the full educational 
force and inspiration of our wonderful 
collections." 

***** 

New York State Museum. 

The New York State Museum will 
send into the field this year a consid- 
erable corps of workers for the pui- 
pose of collecting the fossil terrestrial 
plants of the Devonian period. The 
collections of the Museum are already 
very rich in such plant material, but 
it has all been acquired incidentally 
to the study of the fossil fauna of the 
state, and the reports of the museum 
have given but minor attention to this 
field. The physical conditions under 
which the late Devonian deposits were 
laid down in New York were distinctly 
favorable to the accumulation of ter- 
restrial plants in the shallow offshore 
sands and shales, and it was said by 
Sir William Dawson that the state mu- 
seum possessed a more extensive re- 
presentation of this early land flora 
than was to be found elsewhere. The 
standing tree ferns found many years 
ago in the sands of Schoharie county 
and which are exhibited in the Muse- 
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um, are the oldest representatives of 
a terrestrial forest growing in place; 
the unique Archeosigillaria, 18 feet in 
height, is another extraordinary plant 
from this flora and these striking ob- 
jects supplemented by much unstudied 
material, give promise that the field 
may be opened to a more adequaie 
knowledge of the first great land flora 
of the earth. 

o 



IN AND ABOUT SANTA FE 



Art Exhibit at Parrot Shop. 

An exhibit of water color sketches 
by Howell C. Brown and of etchings 
by H. L. Doolittle at the Parrot Shop, 
Santa Fe, closed on July 10. It is 
the final event in the career of the 
Parrot Shop which has been the ren- 
dezvous of artists and writers who will 
sadly miss it. Mr. and Mrs. Eugene 
Ferry Smith, the proprietors, have 
taken the old Boquet ranch at Pojaque 
where they will reside. It is on the 
main highway to Taos and as the road 
is to be made one of the great tourist 
thoroughfares of the Southwest, it is 
possible that eventually a replica of 
the Parrot Shop will be established in 
that picturesque location, 18 miles 
north of Santa Fe, to be enjoyed by 
passing tourists as well as the art and 

literary circles of the Capital. 

***** 

Can't Beat This for Publicity. 

Birchfield and his Santa Fe Railroad 
publicity crew secured motion pictures 
in the Rito de los Frijoles which are 
so excellent, that they will make a 
separate reel instead of only part of 
the general reel as was planned at 
first. A "movie" was taken of the re- 
construction work on the House of the 
Sun Clan by the Tewas from San Ilfle- 
fonso under the direction of Dr. Edgar 
L. Hewett and K. M. Chapman. The 
explanatory legend with it will tell 
how the Tewas are joyously recon- 
structing the home of their ancestors 
of a thousand years and more ago. The 
Tewa maidens going down to the 
brink of the Rito de los Frijoles, car- 



rying great ollas on their heads, to 
fetch water for the workers, make a 
striking interlude in the film So im- 
pressed was Mr. Birchfield that he ar- 
ranged to return in early Fall, bring- 
ing with him Mr. Simpson, the general 
publicity manager of the Santa Fe who 
has lately blossomed out as a "new" 

poet in "Poetry". 

***** 

Story of the Cross. 

Col. Ralph E. Twitchell of the Mu- 
seum Board and of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the School of American Re- 
search, has been asked to contribute 
a historical and descriptive article on 
the Cross of the Martyrs and the 
Bridge of the Hildalgoes which have 
just been completed near his beauti- 
ful home in Santa Fe. Wesley Brad- 
field of the Museum Staff has taken 
several photographs of both monumen- 
tal structures which emphasize their 
majesty and beauty. These will be re- 
produced in half-tone. The article will 
be featured in the Santa Fe Magazine 
and will give Santa Fe additional pu- 
blicity as America's most interesting 
and attractive tourist center. 

***** 

Baumann has Runaway. 

Gustave Baumann of the art colony 
had another runaway with his new 
Chevrolet. Just after the DeVargas 
procession had returned to the Cathe- 
dral from Rosario Cemetery, he turned 
down San Francisco street and lost 
control of the car at the southeast cor- 
ner of the Plaza. The Chevrolet 
jumped the curb and dashed into a 
tree scattering in flight, quite a num- 
ber of people who were sitting or 
standing in that part of the Plaza. 
Fortunately no one was injured.— New 
Mexican. 

***** 

Sloan Buys Himself a Studio. 

Santa Feans will rejoice to learn 
that John Sloan, the noted New York 
artist, following the example of his 
younger compere. Randall Davey, has 
purchased himself a home in Santa 
Fe. The property bought is the Martin 
house and orchard on Garcia street 
not far from the Baumann, Nordfeldt, 
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Parsons and Cassidy studios on Canon 
Road. Mr. and Mrs. Sloan expect to 
move in at once and to make extensive 
improvements. 



***** 



MUSIC AND COMPOSERS 



Renaissance of the Gregorian Chant. 

The Literary Digest of June 19, 
dwells upon the efforts to introduce 
congregational singing of the Grego- 
rian chant in the churches of Ameri- 
ca. When it is remembered that the 
Pueblo Indians and Cliff Dwellers 
have been American exponents of cho- 
rus singing of sacred music from time 
immemorial, and even today, in their 
chants sung in unison at their fiestas 
and ceremonies, find expression for 
their most sacred thoughts then it 
must be admitted that the re-introduc- 
tion of the Gregorian Chant in Ameri- 
can churches to be sung by congrega- 
tions is a significant step toward dis- 
placing the tawdry and often irrever- 
ent music which mars public worsnip 
at times in most churches. Says the 
Literary Digest: "It is through in- 
struction of the children that the sing- 
ing of the chants is to be made gen- 
eral and it was with this idea in mind 
that Mrs. Cabot Ward, daughter of 
William Bayard Cutting, established 
the Pius X Chair of Liturgical Music 
at the Convent of the Sacred Heart in 
New York. From this school, teach- 
ers have been sent to Catholic schools, 
churches, and seminaries in the United 
States and Canada to teach the sing- 
ing of the chants, particularly to the 
children." The article is illustrated 
with a fine portrait of Dom Mocque- 
reau, who exclaimed "My Dream has 
come true through the medium of the 
children of America and through them 
the great heritage of congregational 
singing will be restored to the Catholic 
Church." He came to this country to 
direct the singing at the International 
Congress of the Gregorian Chant held 
recently in St. Patrick's Cathedral in 
New York. 



MYTH AND FOLK LORE 



Research Professorship at Vassar. 

A foundation to provide a research 
professorship in folk lore has been 
established at Vassar College for a 
term of five years. It is the gift of a 
donor interested in ethnology who 
wishes to remain anonymous. Miss 
Martha Beckwith, Ph. D, who was 
formerly connected with the English 
Department at Vassar, has been ap- 
pointed to the post. By this action, 
Vassar College becomes the first in- 
stitution of learning in America to 
recognize the art of oral tradition in 
its relation to literature, as a curricu- 
lum subject. 

Navajo Songs by New Mexico Gin. 

The Nation prints a cycle of Navajo 
songs adapted by a New Mexico girr, 
Miss Eda Lou Walton of Silver City. 
"Day-Break Song", "Voices That Beau- 
tify the Earth", "Weapon Song". 
"Maid-Who-Becomes-a-Bear", "Song of 
The Stricken Twins", "Vision", "The 
Marriage Song", "Where My Kindred 
Are", "Over the Flowing Water", 
"Magpie Song", "Song of Those Strick- 
en", and "Benedictory Chant", are the 
titles, while something of the qualify 
of the songs may be gauged from the 
first one: 

All night the gods were with us, 

Now night is gone. 

Silence the rattle. 

Sing the day-break song. 

For in the dawn blue-bird calls, 

And out from his blanket of tum- 
bled gray 

The sun comes, combing his hair 
for the day. 



WAR MEMORIALS 



Bond Issues for War Memorials. 

The Supreme Court of Tennessee 
has just held valid bonds issued by 
the State of Tennessee, the City of 
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Nashville and the County of Davidson 
pursuant to acts of legislature for the 
purpose of erecting a war memorial. 
The statutes passed by the legislature 
provided for the "establishment of a 
park in the city of Nashville, the cap- 
ital of the state, and for the erection 
of a memorial hall to commemorate 
the heroic services of the soldiers and 
sailors of the State of Tennessee who 
fought or died in the recent war in 
which the United States was engaged 
against Germany and her allies." It 
also provided for the erection of a 
Capitol Annex and for the construction 
of an avenue to be known as Victory 
Boulevard, as part of the memorial 
% plan. The bonds were voted and in 
holding that the purpose was a proper 
one, the Supreme Court said: "We 
think there can be no doubt that the 
construction of this great and inspir- 
ing memorial to our soldiers and sail- * 
ors of the late war with Germany is a 
laudable purpose and a public purpose 
to which the state, county and city 
may lend their aid. Such a memorial 
will be educational, will tend to stimu- 
late patriotism and the park feature 
will provide a space for fresh air and 
recreation for the people of Tennessee 
visiting in Nashville as well as the 
people of Nashville. Similar objects 
have been held to be for a public pur- 
pose in New York, Massachusetts and 
California, and we think there can be 

no question about the matter." 
***** 

War Memorial for Los Angeles. 

In August Los Angeles will vote on 
a proposed bond issue for $4,500,000 
to pay for a War Memorial Auditorium 
to be erected on Normel School Hill 
in the very center of the city. The 
auditorium is to have a seating capa- 
city of 12.000, a stage large enough 
for any indoor spectacle or pageant 
and a lesser auditorium to seat 3,000 
persons. Every American Legion Post 
of the city, the G. A. R., the Spanish 
War Veterans, the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the City Council held a 
joint meeting to organize two cam- 
paign committees whose task it will 
be to bring out the vote in favor of 



the bond issue. At the same time a 
friendly suit was instituted for the 
county and the city of Los Angeres xo 
acquire a portion of Exposition Parse 
for a $800,000 stadium and coliseum 
for out-of-door pageants. The suit will 
not be resisted by the Exposition Park 
Board. 

o 



MISCELLANY 



Lecture on Philosophy of Indian Art. 

Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, during his re- 
cent visit East, delivered a lecture on 
"The Philosophy of Indian Art", at the 
Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington, 

D. C. 

***** 

Lecture on Old Babylon. 

E. C. Wade, Jr.. formerly of Santa * 

Fe, recently addressed the Men's Bible 

Class at the First Christian Churcn 

at El Paso, on the ruins of Babylon 

as he saw them last year while with 

the British army. Mr. Wade was for 

years a member of the New Mexico 

Archaeological Society. 

***** 

Memorial to Galileo. 

The government of Italy plans to 
make the house occupied by Galileo at 
Arcetri from 1631 to 1642 and known 
in Rome as "The Jewel", a national 
monument and to establish in It a 
Galileo Museum. While Galileo lived 
at Arcetri he was called to Rome to 
answer charges. On his return he wit- 
nessed the death of his daughter. In 
this particular house he dedicated 
"dialogues of new sciences," which he 

considered his masterpiece. 

***** 

Striking Statistics. 

William H. Bush of Chicago, who 
has been in Santa Fe with his family 
on hia way to the Coast of Maine 
where they will summer is on the 
governing board of the Chicago Art In- 
stitute and is one of the supporters of 
the Chicago Historical Museum of 
whose recent acquisitions he is especi- 
ally and enthusiastically proud. Mr. 
Bush was the founder of Amarillo, 
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Texas, and for a time owned the site 
on which the city stands. He still has 
big landholdings in the neighboring 
state and has had printed climatic and 
other statistics of the neighboring 
state that are very instructive and in 
some instances surprising. For in- 
stance, these statistics show that the 
average annual rainfall at Amarillo is 
24 inches or as much as the average 
rainfall of London, England, which is 
deemed a rather wet city; six inches 



more than Madrid, Spain; six inches; 
more than Stockholm; an inch more 
than Berlin, Germany, and almost ten 
inches more than Santa Fe. Manila 
with 76 inches is the wettest city cata- 
logued, while Calcutta, India, and To- 
kio, Japan, are credited with an aver- 
age of sixty inches a year. New York 
has 44 inches or three times Santa 
Fe's average rainfall, while Chicago 
has only 33 inches a year. San Fran- 
cisco's rainfall equals that of Amarillo. 



THE INSCRIPTIONS AT COP AN 



•"TWELVE YEARS of intensive re- 
search and tireless exploration 
have gone into S. G. Morley's "The In- 
scriptions at Copan", just published 
by the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington. It is a monumental work in 
every sense of the word and upon it 
Mr. Morley might well rest his claim 
to fame among American men of sci- 
ence, if he so chose. But Mr. Morley 
is still a young man, a scholar of tire- 
less energy and very definite ambition, 
who possibly regards this volume, by 
no means the first from his pen, as 
merely introductory to his career as a 
research worKer. If such is the case, 
the promise implied in this volume is 
indeed great. 

Mr. Morley, being a citizen and tax- 
payer of Santa Fe, who for a great 
part of the time of which this latest 
volume is the fruition, was a member 
of the staff of the School of American 
Research, there is naturally more than 
ordinary pride in his achievement 
among his former co-laborers and 
among his Santa Fe friends and ac- 
quaintances. Despite the great size 
and weight of the book — it cov- 
ers 643 pages — there is much in it to 
interest especially those Santa Feans 
who have kept in touch with the work 
of the School of American Research 
in Central America. In fact, Mr. Mor- 
ley pays tribute to that work when he 
says in his preface: "Dr. E. L. Hewett 
and the Managing Committee of the 
School of American Research have 



generously permitted the incorporation 
in this volume of the results of the 
writer's first two visits to Copan in 
1910 and 1912, which were made under 
the auspices of that organization." 
Similarly, he mentions especially Dr. 
W. H. Holmes, of the National Muse- 
um and Chairman of the Board of 
Managers of the School of American 
Research. He also expresses his obli- 
gations, among others, to Carl E. 
Guthe, who has been associated with 
Dr. A. V. Kidder in the excavations at 
Pecos; Dr. Charles Peabody, record- 
er of the Managing Committee of the 
School of American Research, and oth- 
ers more or less well known to Santa 
Feans. Among the many superb illus- 
trations is that of Copan by Carlos 
Vierra of the Museum staff, painted 
for the Califonia Building at San Die- 
go, and first exhibited here in Santa 
Fe where the great series of murals of 
the Maya cities was executed by Mr. 
Vierra. 

True to scholarship traditions of 
Harvard, his alma mater, Mr. Morley 
is most painstaking in every detail of 
his treatment of the subject, and very 
cautious in announcing conclusions 
and deductions. He presents fairly 
and comprehensively, various view 
points, even those opposed to his own 
theories, and summarizes impartially 
the arguments presented. One great 
•service of the volume is that it sums 
up nearly all that has thus far been 
published or that is known on the sub- 
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ject in the present state of explora- 
tions and research. It has taken in- 
defatigable and tedious research and 
study to collect, assimilate and pre- 
sent the result of investigations by 
Spanish, German, French, English and 
American scholars, explorers and writ- 
ers. To this, Mr. Morley adds the re- 
sults of his own explorations often un- 
dertaken at the risk of health and even 
life in the malarial regions of Central 
America. With this knowledge and 
experience at his command, he has 
elaborated on his theories as to the 
causes for the rise and fall of the great 
Mayan Empire. While he has special- 
ized in the intricate chronology of the 
Mayans, Mr. Morley covers the entire 
Mayan field in his monograph, and the 
temptation is hard to resist to quote 
from the intensely interesting descrip- 
tions of the Mayan country, the cul- 
tural history and various theories of 
its origin, growth and decay, as far as 
the record has been pieced together 
by just such painstaking research as 
that of Mr. Morley. His description of 
the "Fall of the Old Empire" is a clas- 
sic in itself. Mr. Morley, while giving 
due weight to Huntington's theory of 
climatic changes bringing about great 
migrations, inclines to the belief "that 
the system of agriculture practiced by 
the Maya eventually reduced the soil 
to such state of unproductivity that 
they were literally starved into moving 
elsewhere." Chronologically, Mr. Mor- 
ley covers 2,000 years, beginning with 
500 B. C, although Copan does not 
loom up in Maya history until shortly 
after the beginning of the Christian 
era. However, it is not the oldest of 
the Maya cities although it was occu- 
pied continuously for centuries. 

The appendix, or rather appendices, 
present some of the older historical 
sources from Spanish chronicles as 
well as Mr. Morley's study of the cor- 
relation of Maya with Christian chro- 
nology. 



DRAMA LEAGUE 



Under the direction of B. J. O. Nord- 



feldt, the Drama League of Santa Fe 
won laurels at the New Museum and 
also at Albuquerque, which were be* 
stowed by audiences and the press in 
both cities. The stage setting was 
unique and artistic, and was taken by 
the players to Albuquerque. Said the 
Santa Fe New Mexican: 

"The Santa Fe Drama League can- 
not be classed longer as an aggrega- 
tion of struggling amateur*. The per- 
formance of "Mrs. Bumpstead-Leign ' 
by the League on the nights of June 22 
and 23 at the Museum auditorium dem- 
onstrated conclusively that as enter- 
tainers the members are in the profes- 
sional class; and seldom have Santa 
Feans been given two such delightful 
evenings. The comedy hit a responsive- 
chord in the large and appreciative 
audience at once and the cordial re- 
ception given the remarkably clever 
acting should make the hard-working 
players feel rather good. 

"Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh" is a play in 
three acts, by Harry James Smith. It 
was directed by B. J. O. Nordfeldt, 
with stage settings by Wm. D. Ewart. 

The cast was as follows: 

Justin Rawson Robert Brown 

Miss Rawson Elizabeth Massie 

Geoffrey Rawson Hurst Garrett 

Anthony Rawson — Lee K. Patten 

Stephen Leavitt Howard Huey 

Mrs. Stephen Leavitt Hazel Pond 

Peter Swallow John David DeHuff 

Kitson Ashley Pond 

Mrs. De Salle Margaret Nordfelt 

Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh Anna V. Huey 

Violet De Salle Elizabeth W. DeHuff 

Nina Rey Ewart 

Scene: Living room in Raw son's 
Long Island country house. 

Between Acts I and II one hour is 
supposed to elapse; between Acts II 
and III, ten minutes. 

Starting with the first "curtain," 
through to the finale, the comedy wai 
a complete success, so much so in 
fact that several visitors from Albu- 
querque returned home so full of en- 
thusiasm, that the Albuquerque Drama 
League has requested the cast to pre- 
sent the play there. 

The cast as a whole could not pos- 
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sibly have been better chosen. Mrs. 
Howard Huey, easily the star, won 
immediate laurels as Mrs. Bumpstead- 
Leigh. Her determination to live 
down tlie name of "Sales," the "patent 
medicine man," sometimes got her in- 
to rather deep waters, but she always 
came out on top. The sudden change 
from her highly cultured English voice 
to one of American slang, was most 
amusing. 

Mr. DeHuff, as Peter Swallow, was 
especially good for that part as he 
"comes from Indiana," in fact as well 
as on the stage. 

Mrs. B. J. O. Nordfelt, the mother 
of Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh, made a most 
attractive old lady, who was never air 
lowed to have her own opinion about 
anything. Mrs. DeHuff, the younger 
de Salles daughter, made a charming 
young lady, very popular with the two 
Rawson brothers, who were Dr. Patten 
and Hurst Garrett. Dr. Brown of Sun- 
mount, played most impressively the 
part of a very strict and stern father 
of the two sons; his sister, a typical 
English maiden lady, being cleverly 
impersonated by Miss Elizabeth Mas- 
sie. No one could be harsh on An- 
thony, or any other young man for 
making love to a pretty little house 
maid like Nina (Mrs. Ewart.) The 
butler, Mr. Ashley Pond, was an Eng- 
lishman to the limit, even if a bit of 
Irish brogue did occasionally crop out. 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Leavitt, the 
good neighbors, were parts well taken 
by Mr. Huey and Mrs. Pond. 

The auditorium both nights was 
practically filled. The violin selec- 
tions by John Baldwin were very 
much enjoyed between acts. 

o 



MISCELLANY 



Two Beautiful Art Magazines. 

New numbers of "The Touchstone," 
and "The International Studio" are to 
hand with their wealth of beautiful 
art illustrations. "Modern Sculpture 
in America: Its Value to the Art His- 
tory of the Nation," by Mary Fanton 



Roberts, is perhaps, the most valuable 
contribution in "The Touchstone" for 
July, but to the art student there is^ 
also much in such charming essays 
as : "A Talk About Children," by John 
Ruskin; "The Art of Stephan Sinding," 
"Hunt Diederlch, an Artist-Craftsman 
of Note," "The Meaning of the Japa- 
nese Garden, its Development in Amer- 
ica," while in addition there are un- 
usual riches in the purely literary 
sketches, stories and a large number 
of poems. "The International Sudio," 
opens with a review of the Carnegie 
Institute Exhibition illustrating it with 
reproductions of four of the paintings. 
The second article is "Pageantry in 
Philadelphia," describing a pageant 
which it took four evenings to present. 
"The Hannevig Foundation," created 
to paint the portraits of 25 men emi- 
nent in American life for the National 
Portrait Gallery at Washington is de- 
scribed, the article being illustrated 
with reproductions of several of tho 
portraits. Among the artists chosen 
to contribute were Robert Henri and 
George Bellows, wellknown in Santa 
Fe, and among the portraits painted 
are those of Herbert Hoover, William 
G. McAdoo, General Persching, and 
Charles Schwab. J. B. Manson de- 
scribes and pictures the work of Ca- 
naille Pissaro, the greatest of French 
impressionists; E. A. Taylor writes 
about "The Edinburg Group," and 
Charles Marriott on "The Graphic Art 
of Jan Poortenaar." Several charming 
illustrations in color add to the attrac- 
tiveness of this issue of "The Inter- 
national Studio." Considerable inter- 
est, no doubt, will be aroused by a 
newly discovered portrait of Abraham 
Lincoln by an unknown artist, the full 
page illustration giving a remarkable 
character study of the greatest of alT 
Americans. 



Three Unique Volumes. 

The Museum Library has been en- 
riched by three old-fashioned and very 
interesting volumes, the gift of Lan- 
sing Bloom. One is dated 1850, was 
— 'nted in Albany and It the third an- 
nual report of the Regents of the Uni- 
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versity of New York on the condition 
of the state museum of natural his- 
tory. In its well-nigh 200 pages it 
surveys the fields of paleontology, ar* 
chaeology, ethnology, geology, miner- 
alogy, zoology, botany and other nat- 
ural sciences represented in the State 
Museum of the Empire State seventy 
and more years ago. There are six- 
teen color plates picturing Indian cos- 
tumes and artifacts which are quite re- 
markable, for that day. The Indiair 
collection is described by Lew H. Mor- 
gan, one of the pioneers of American 
archaeology. There are many text il- 
lustrations cut in wood and a number 
of fine plates of crinoids and other 
fossils found in the Trenton limestones 
of New York. The second volume Is 
an 1852 edition of "The Vicar of Wake- 
field" printed in Philadelphia and in- 
teresting because of its typography 
and ornamented page borders. The 
third volume is on "Eastern Arts and 
Antiquities," printed in 1847 at Hart* 
ford. It has an illumined title page 

and many excellent wood cuts. 
• • • • • 

Revue Hispanique. 

The latest issue of the Revue His- 
panique features "Sur les Actes des 
Roi Asturiens" 718-910, accompanying 
the reprint of these acts with critical 
notes and arguments for the authenti- 
city of these documents. The second 
200 pages of the issue are devoted to 
the poems of Luis de Leon edited with 
critical notes by Ad. Coster. Other 
titles are "Enquesta sobre el Trova- 
der Vilarnau amb Algunes noves de 
Guillem de Bergada Ramon de Miraval 
I Guillem de Mur," "Pour Une Edicion 
D'Esproncefia" and "Observaciones 
acerca de Gongora y del Culteranismo 
en Espana." 



Art Exhibit* at Rochester. 

The Memorial Art Gallery at Roches- 
ter sends catalogues of current exhi- 
bitions which include the 37th annual 
exhibition of the Rochester Art Club, 
and exhibitions of paintings by Robert 
Henri, Charles Bittinger, Theresa 
Bernstein and etchings by William 
Meyerowitz. The Henri group includes 



a number of paintings he finished at 
Santa Fe such as "Julianita, Indian 
Girl Ready for the Dance," "Juanita," 
"Goat Herder," "Papoose," "Tesuque 
Buck," "A Mexican Boy," "Little In- 
dian," "Indian Girl of Santa Clara," 

"Gitana Vieja," and "Head of a Man." 

• • • * • 

Another Gift by Sandzen. 

Birger Sandzen, the noted Swedish 
artist, of Lindsborg, Kansas, has add- 
ed to his gifts to the Museum with his 
compliments a proof of his "Cliff 
Dwellings in Frijoles Canon." It is 
done from one of his last summer's 
sketches. He writes: "I have been and 
still am terribly busy and working on 
some big problems. I am more inter- 
ested in the great Southwest than 
ever and expect to be back by and by 
to your wonderful country to work. 
Eight of my paintings and thirty of 
my prints are just now on exhibit in 
Stockholm, Sweden. Last season was 
quite successful. Again I wish to thank 
you for the glorious trip last summer. 
I got some stunning sketches which I 

am working out now." 

• * * • • 

Tribute to Sandzen. 

David Edstrom, the New York sculp- 
tor, writes: "Perhaps the richest fruit- 
age of Modern Scandinavian art is its 
profuse and varied landscape painting. 
In the North, the land of the Midnight 
Sun and long, starlit winter nights, 
there is a strange, personal relation 
between man and the great out-of- 
doors. The Southerner looks upon na- 
ture only in a pictorial way. He sees 
it as a picture and notices its form 
and color. To the Northerner, Nature 
is animate. He Is sensitive to its 
moods, he studies its character seri- 
ously and passionately. Birger Sandzen 
possesses this Scandinavian character- 
istic in a very high degree Whether 
he paints the mighty masses of the 
Rocky Mountains, towering heaven- 
ward in overwhelming splendor, the 
great, wide plains, the solemn mystery 
of the Grand Canon, or a little nook 
in his garden, there is always in his 
interpretation the spirit of the druidic 
priest, who sacrifices in the great, 
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mysterious forces of Nature. In the 
storm, the sunshine, the dryness of 
the desert with its fitful gusts of hot 
air, stirring the dust into whirling 
clouds, running water, or eternal 
rocks, jutting up like fragments left 
over when the foundation of the earth 
was laid, in everything Sandzen does 
there is that peculiar, indescribable af- 
finity with its motif that makes you 
forget the picture, and open wide the 
doors of your imagination to a realm 
of stirring reality and, at the same 
time, of stranger mystery. Let the 
critics discuss technical why and 
wherefores, his wonderful draughts- 
manship, his color and composition. 
Good craftsmanship is essential, but, 
after all, only a means to an end. I do 
not think of technique when I look at 
Sandzen's pictures any more than he 
did when he created them. But he 
conjures forth dreams and visions in 
my soul and makes my heart long for 
his dreamland, the great, strange 
West. That is why Sandzen to me is 
one of the great landscape painters of 
all times." The Museum here is the 
fortunate possessor of two of Sand- 
zen's greatest landscape paintings and 
also boasts of a number of his litho- 
graphs and woodcuts. These latter 
have been lately rehung in the Library 
and attract every visitor by their 

rugged beauty. 

• • * • • 

New Venture for Boston Museum. 

The 'Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin 
of Boston tells of the aquisition of "the 
interior fittings of the Jaffrey house in 
Portsmouth." It declares that "the 
Museum has thus taken an important 
step toward a collection of the decora- 
tive art of the Colonial period in this 
country- The actual rooms in which 
the furniture, utensils and ornaments 
of the period were used to form their 
most appropriate background in a Mu- 
seum." The Bulletin reproduces and 
describes a painting by Fiorenzo di 
Lorenzo, "The Madonna and -Child 
with St. Jerome," presented to it by 
Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, and Israel van 
Mencken's portrait of himself and his 
wife Ida, recently acquired by pur- 
chase. 



Etchings and Prints by Sloan. 

Wonderfully interesting and illumin- 
ing is the exhibition of prints by John 
Sloan which has been hung in the 

Keresan Gallery of the Museum. 

• * * • • 

Groll is Returning. 

Albert L. Groll writes that he will 
shortly return to Santa Fe. H. Paul 
Burlin will return to Santa Fe by 
August 1. F. Sacha has returned to 
Santa Fe from Abiquiu where he paint- 
ed a score or so of superb canvases 
which are being exhibited at the New 
Museum. Mr. Sacha expects to re- 
turn to France and perhaps to Russia 
next month. Mrs. Craig has returned 
to Santa Fe from a sojourn in the 
Chama Valley. 

***** 

Art and Archaeology for June. 

The June number of "Art and Ar- 
chaeology" has as its cover illustration 
a reproduction of Emfle Rene Me- 
nard's "The Golden Age," the charm 
of the picture consisting very largely 
in its reminiscence of Greek statuary; 
the horsemen on the other side of the 
pool being direct from the Parthenon 
frieze. The two leading archaeological 
articles are: "Monuments of the Adri- 
atic Italia Redenta," by Guldo Calza 
with nine illustrations, and ''Recent 
Archaeological Discoveries in Rome 
and at Veil," by C. Densmore Curtis. 
Virgil Barker, the art critic, contrib- 
utes an essay on "Contemporary Euro- 
pean Paintings at the International 
Exhibition of the Carnegie Institute," 
illustrated with nine reproductions of 
the most noteworthy European paint- 
ings at the exhibit. "A Spanish Primi- 
tive," "Model of the Bahai Temple," 
"The National Victory Memorial Build- 
ing," "Venice," and "Jo Davidson's 
Portrait Busts" are other headings, 
preceding the closing "Book Cri- 
tiques." There are more than thirty 
superb illustrations in all. The next 
issue will be a "National Monuments" 
number. 

* * * * • 

Penobscot Shamanism. 

The latest memoir of the American 
Anthropological Association is entitled 
"Penobscot Shamanism" and is by 
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Frank G. Speck, the wellknown an- 
thropologist. In conclusion, the mono- 
graph gives a number of texts of Sha- 
manistic Tales translated from the 
Wabanaki dialects and which in their 
themes, such as the great magic spi- 
der do not differ materially from Pue- 
blo and other Indian folk tales having 
to do with the transformation of man 

into various animal forms. 

* * * * » 

Fiftieth Anniversary. 

The Wisconsin Academy of Scien- 
ces, Arts and Letters has just cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary. Dr. 
Thomas Crowder Chamberlain, pro- 
fessor emeritus of geology in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and one of the liv- 
ing founders, addressed the anniversa- 
ry session. Professor Chamberlain was 
recently the recipient of the Hayden 
Memorial medal of the Academy of 

Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 

• * * * » 

Complimenting New Mexico. 

Says "Natural History" in its latest 
issue: "The Museum of New Mexico 
is fortunate to have as one of its 
chief exhibits the building in which its 
collections are housed. The Palace 
of the Governors is a monument sur- 
viving from the earliest days of the 
Spanish conquest. Its early history is 
obscure, but within historical times 
its walls have served the rulers of a 
wide territory, for three hundred years 
under the flags of four nationalities. 
The Museum took over this historic 
residence and maintains there, in con- 
nection with the new building, which 
is constructed in the same general 
style of architecture, a collection and 
library relating to the archaeology, 
history and art of the Southwest. The 
exhibitions record the pre-Spanish 
culture of this Pueblo region, includ- 
ing not only the artifacts recovered 
from excavated areas, but also models 
of pueblos and illustrative mural paint- 
ings. A gallery is also maintained 
where contemporary artists of the 
Southwest may display their paintings 
before dispersing them among the art 
centers of the country. New Mexico 
is making an effort to preserve its 
original style of architecture, the Span- 



ish idea of building expressed in 
adobe. The towns of Santa Fe and 
Taos, both wellknown centers for art- 
ists and tourists, are encouraging tlie 
old style because it is more beautiful, 
enduring and economical. The new 
hotel and school at Taos are to be in 
adobe like the museum at Santa Fe 
and the United States government will 
construct its New Mexico buildings of 
the same material." "Natural History" 
is the journal of the American Muse- 
um of Natural History in New York 
City. 



Back from the Chaco. 

Wesley Bradfield of the Museum 
force has returned from the Chaco 
Canon where he took another series 
of photographs of the pre-SpanisW 
ruins. The other members of the Mu- 
seum expedition are still on the 
ground having established headquar- 
ters in the Wetherill house. 

• • • * * 

Museum for Pasadena. 

Edward B. Butler of Ohio, who 
built for Youngstown, Ohio, one of its 
two art museums, has tendered Pasa- 
dena, California, the gift of a superb 
art museum. Wallace de Wolfe, a not- 
ed painter, joining in the tender. 

* * * • • 

In God's Country. 

In the Nation for July 10, Elizabeth 
Shipley Sergeant, prints an essay 
characteristically descriptive of this 
part of New Mexico, especially the 
Rito de los Frijoles and the Espanola 
Valley, and redolent with the atmos- 
phere and life that are hidden from 
the casual visitor. Miss Sergeant was 
a visitor at Bishop's Lodge and came 
to recuperate from being "gassed" in 
France. 



Square Tower House. 

Dr. J. Walter Fewkes in the July 
number of "The Southern Workman'* 
describes and pictures "Square Tower 
House" in the Mesa Verde National 
Park. In his introduction he says: 
"The wave of interest in the antiqui- 
ties of our own country, which is one 
of the results of the 'See America 
First' movement, has been increasing 
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of late years. Previous to 1914 many 
millions of dollars were expended an-' 
nually in foreign travel. During the 
war tourists, being unable to visit the 
antiquities of Europe, turned to the 
history of our own land. One of the 
most important influences in fostering 



this was the enlightened legislation to 
protect the remains of prehistoric 
buildings in our Southwest There 
are no more attractive examples of 
these structures than the cliff dwell- 
ings in the canons of Arizona, Utah, 
Colorado and New Mexico." 



WHY THE NUDE DESCENDED THE STAIRCASE. 

BY RUTH LAUGH LI N BARKER 
(A cubist story from the painting by Marcel Ducham-Vlllon.) 



MEPOYA was busily engaged in her 
1 evening abolutiona in one corner 
of the large bare room on the top floor 
of the cube-shaped house. The lemon- 
yellow light of the afternoon sun fell 
in gorgeous splotches upon the blue 
and violet squares that papered the 
wall. Nepoya believed in spiritual 
harmonies. Her aura was blue and 
violet— blue denoting strong mentality, 
and violet the deep rays of the spirit. 
She insisted upon having her feminist 
studio conform to her soul-tints. But 
In order that her youth might always 
be as apparent as her world-old soul, 
she chose patches of brilliant green, 
like unripe apples, for the floor cover- 
ing. The one chair in the room was a 
huge chaise-lounge of geometric ob- 
longs softened with scarlet cushions — 
that color which means physical en- 
joyment and comfort. 

Suddenly there was a crash outside 
which left the window panes rattling 
as it ceased. The lemon-yellow light 
faded to a dull, sullen orange. Nepoya 
rinsed the soap from her square ears, 
flung a bath towel over her shivering 
shoulders and sprang in exact, geo- 
metrically planned leaps to the win- 
dow sill. 

There was a great crisis impending 
without. 

It was a thunder storm 

Nepoya stretched one long board- 
like arm to the dark cubes men called 
her eyes. She saw that all nature 
was in revolt. 

The atmosphere was thick and dull 
and angry. The wind lashed the trees 
below into oddly bent green trian- 
gles. The hillside opposite was a se- 
ries of wind-blown splashes of green 
planes, yellow angles and smeary red 



blotches. 

Above the hill were thick quantities 
of dramatic, massive clouds. To Ne- 
poya they looked like dirty-colored, 
water-soaked dish-clothes, ready to fall 
upon the plane below with a splash. 

"How archaic!" she cried. 

Then the scene changed. 

The dish-towel clouds flapped to- 
gether. Rain descended. There was a\ 
bright flare. A zig-zag line of fire ran 
thru the sky — "the line was full of 
action, the masses pregnant with tra- 
gedy—long violent lines in angles giv- 
ing movement." 

"Ah," shrieked Nepoya to the fright- 
ened serving maids, "Come! Behold 
the primitive! Here is personal emo- 
tion. See God's wrath!" 

The two serving maids closed in be* 
hind her, while Nepoya raised her out- 
stretched palms just below her chin 
so that the composition of the picture 
might fit into the squares upon which 
the design was planned. 

The rain beat upon the window 
panes. The lightning flashed wildly. 
The wind distorted the branches of the 
trees until they looked like waving, 
jointed arms and legs of some huge 
undressed scare-crow. 

Then there was a lull. 

The dark, dramatic cloud masses 
moved away. The angry line of light- 
ning ceased. The air grew bright. The 
yellow sunshine appeared again. As 
Nepoya gazed, a quiet flowing band of 
color gently curved across the blue 
sky. It was the poetic, unbroken line 
denoting pure harmony in the world. 

"Ah," shrilled Nepoya triumphantly, 
"I have seen personal emotion. There 
is in the end peace; there is final har- 
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mony of curves. Let me shout this 
great truth to the world." 

So, without waiting for the bath-robe 
held outstretched by one of the serv- 
ing maids, Nepoya galloped to the door 
and descended the staircase. 

When a great personal emotion 
flashes upon the artist there is no time 
to gather rainment. no moment for the 
irritating details of adding toenails or 
eyebrows or teeth, for collecting one 
hair, for the tedious process of having 
one's angles and planes rubbed away 
by serving maids. No, just as she was, 
merely significant form, Nepoya de- 
scended the staircase. 

She had seen a rainbow in the sky. 



SANTA FE 



pITY OP HOLY FAITH; set high in 
^ circling snow crowned hills. 
Where ends the road that leads across 

the world; 
Still dreaming of the past, slow footed, 

that tracked the desert sands. 
City of Heart's desire! No further 

place — the trail ends here. 

—Gerard Fountain. 

o 




CROM the Land of Cactus and Sage- 
* brush, 

Lonely Mesa and Indian Village, 
The Mission-Bells and the Prayer* 

plumes 
Invoke from Those Above 
A happy New Year 
Upon all the Beloved who are Absent. 
— Greetings from Katharine P. Heald 
o 
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THE KATCHINA PAINTER 

Courtesy of the Babcock Galleries. 

E. IRVING CO USE. Of all the artists who have drawn inspiration from 
Western motifs none have exceeded Mr. Couse in presenting his theme in 
such a way that practically every Museum in the country has been obliged 
to acquire at least one of his representative canvases for their permanent 
collection. Possibly this is because as he says: "My interest has always been 
the domestic side of the Indian rather than the usual conception of the Indian 
always on the warpath and I have tried to depict their picturesque life from 
the standpoint of one who enjoys their dances, ceremonies and daily life with 
its wild and savage color and character. The Indian is just as human as the 
white man and has many qualities which to my mind might well be imitated." 
A splendid testimony to the work of this artist are the many prizes awarded 
by Juries to his Indian compositions. 
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ARIZONA CLOUDS 

Courtesy of the Hancock Galleries. 

ALBERT L. GROLL. Upon his return to America after the completion of his 
art studies in Europe, Mr. Groll gave particular consideration to the selection 
of a subject thtt would forever identify him with American art. When one 
of his landscapes is put on exhibition we immediately think of those great 
stretches of our western country. 

John C. VanDyke in his book on "The Desert" repeatedly expresses the opinion 
that the grandeur of western scenery does not lend to pictorial interpretation. 
Mr. Groll has in a ser:es of pictures proved that those wild regions possess 
not only pictorial elements of rare beauty but that their characteristics can 
be translated with poetic beauty. 

After years of study Mr. Groll says today that no subject has ever in the 
slightest degree drawn his mind and brush away from the West, whose appeal 
to him becomes greater with every trip he makes. 

By devoting his undivided talent to the West, Mr. Groll shows us a pictur- 
esqueness in the vast unpainted country which few had previously suspected. 
Miss Mechlin says of h.m \ne who mal es his subject rather than one who 
is made by it." 
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THE OPEN RANGE 

Courtesy of the Babcock Galleries. 

W. HERBERT DUNTON. Though born in Maine he early accepted Horace 
Greely's advice and went West. Here we find him in his early youth digging 
here and studying there in order to equip himself with the knowledge neces- 
sary to paint the West so the layman would be pleased and the pioneer not 
offended. With the touch of the born artist he takes his prospector and 
makes him realize that his duty is to endure hardships and privation, to locate 
for mankind those treasures of nature which are required. His Indians go 
not forth on parade but seek the buffalo or other foods necessary for the 
family larder. It is real people doing real things that he sees in the West 
regardless whether they be red or white skin. 
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THE CORN MAIDENS OF TAOS 

Courtesy of the Babcock Galleries. 

BERT G. PHILLIPS. "Sometime I ask myself why I remain away from the 
"Land of Civilization" but never before have I tried to formulate a reply. I 
have simply been content to stay on. The charm of the great stretches of 
mountain and plains and the interest of their inhabitants is never ending. 
As I visit their villages and talk with my Indian friends I see and hear the 
young bucks wrapped in their white blankets standing on the bridge singing 
a love song in the moonlight and I feel the romance of youth, so the answer 
comes as I write and I believe that it is the romance of this great pure aired 
land that makes the most lasting impression on my mind and heart." 
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LOOPS AND SWIFT HORSES ARE SURER THAN LEAD 

Courtesy of the Babcock Galleries. 

CHARLES M. RUSSELL. While Mr. Russell says that his pictures would 
drive the impressionist into hysterics, yet we must not lose sight of the fact 
that regular folks still like story telling pictures. 

Of himself the artist tells us: "I have tried to draw and paint since a small boy." 
Born at St. Louis and since fifteen has lived in Montana where he worked 
with cow men not dreaming of ever painting for a living. This gave him a 
priceless foundation of knowledge now that the West is such a changed 
country. The buffalo have gone — even the old-time cow men with their great 
herds and the farmer has plowed under all the picturesque West. But for 
her great mountain ranges Montana would be no different to any other farming 
state. So this boy who studied the paintings of Carl Weimer, that earliest of 
Indian painters, has built his studio at Great Falls where he is trying to paint 
the life he lived and loves. 
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AN ARIZONA FREIGHTER 

Courtesy of the Babcock Galleries. 

FRANK TENNEY JOHNSON. Another of the few artists whose experiences 
of youth find expression in his pictures. 

"There is so much of appeal in all of the life of the great West, that it be- 
comes a difficult matter to single out any one phase and be content to name 
that as the most interesting of them all, for each is dependent upon the other 
to complete the grand total which we call western life. 

The mighty mountains, with their rocky fastnesses, placid lakes and wonderful 
forests; vast, silent stretches of desert with canyon and mesa and wind-eroded 
rocks as colorful as the rainbow; far reaching prairies and uplands carpeted 
with wild flowers and waving grasses or the pungent sage, — all these make a 
fit setting for the picturesque remnants of the life of the old West, that have 
passed away forever and are but a memory. 

And so it is that the Cowpuncher, Indian, Freighter, Prospector, and Moun- 
tainman, with their animals and outfits of today appeal to me more forcibly 
than anything else, because in them I see again the old days of the frontier. 
They take me back to the scenes of my boyhood along the Overland Trail upon 
the wild rolling prairie." 
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CHIEF GROUND HAWK FLOWER 

Courtesy of the Babcock Galleries. 

JULIUS ROLSHOVEN. How differently the West appeals to the artists is no 
better shown than in the work of Julius Rolshoven, the student of the great 
American Master, Duveneck. 

Having spent so many years in sunny Italy he naturally sees the original 
American wrapped in the vivid color of his beautiful Florence. The sparkling 
brilliancy of the high altitude of New Mexico gives him all the joy of color 
which can be found nowhere else. The sky reminds him of the blue of the 
Mediterranean and the striking color of the native Indian dress repeats what 
the tourist finds in those parts of Europe where primitive tradition and cos- 
tumes remain. 
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INDIAN GIRL 

Courtesy of the Babcock Galleries. 

ERNEST L. BLUMENSCHEIN. In his American Magazine article on the Taos 
Indians, Mr. Blumenschein says: 

"The Indians of Taos have resisted all enemies for these many centuries 
during which they gradually developed the grand little democracy of the 
Pueblos, self-governing, self-supporting, self-respecting. 

In their executive underground councils the officers elected by the people 
make rules to counteract all the outside influence that might destroy their 
traditions. And so far the wise men have done well. The monthly dances 
are thanks to their great god above for the corn and the beans; the Pueblo 
blood is not mixed with white; and more to our particular point, the Indian 
of Taos wears the Clothes of an Indian." 
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THE NARROWING CIRCLE 

Courtesy of the Babcock Galleries. 

* 

WILLIAM R. LEIGH. One of our great landscape artists in speaking of Mr. 
Leigh referred to how well he got along with the Indians and naturally we 
would expect him to view the Indians not as a stand-off but rather close at 
hand and from this intimate knowledge he can say: 

"The Hopi and in fact all Pueblo Indians are mentally little more than chil- 
dren. The policy of the Government agents among them is never to break 
faith with the Indian with whom your word must be as good as your bond. 
The Hopi children, when I am painting, will crowd about with the keenest 
interest, but never steal or damage anything. Their comments about my work 
are intelligent as they are naturally keen observers." 

This is splendid testimony from a man who goes to the greatest possible pains 
to secure the largest possible accuracy in all his pictures of the West to which 
he brings a most complete knowledge of animals, making his paintings not 
to break faith with nature. 
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THE MOURNERS 

Courtesy of the Babcock Galleries. 

J. H. SHARP. "It is difficult to say what most appeals to me, but I think the 
home life and traditions and experiences of the Northern or Plains Indians. 
Many of the things 1 complete at Taos are studies and compositions made in 
the North, simply because these Indians still live in a community and it is 
easier to get models day after day, while the Indians are so scattered over 
a large Reservation, with their tribal and community relations changing into 
individual farmers and stock raisers. In past years I have seen so many 
things and made studies that probably no other living artist ever saw, such 
as the Tobacco Dance, Graves, Burials, etc., that if I do not paint them no 
one ever will." 
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GOING EAST 

Courtesy 01 the Hnbcoek GaKeiks. 

WALTER UFER. "I choose my motifs and take my models to my motifs. 
I design the painting there. I do not make any small sketches of my models 
first but put my full vitality and enthusiasm into the one and original painting. 
Studio work dulls the mind and the artists palette. I do not use the camera, 
in fact know nothing of photography. 

A large painting must have the same strength and freshness that a small 

sketch has, and to make a large painting you must go at it just the same 

way as if you were making a small one. 

I paint one motif only once and drop it seeking another. 

Such painting will live long into the future." 
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THE CONVERT 

Courtesy of the Bahooek Galleries. 

VICTOR HIGGINS. "The West is composite and it fascinates me. 
In the West are forests as luxurious as the forests of Fontainbleau or Lebanon; 
desert lands as alluring as The Sahara; and mountains most mysterious. 
Canons and mesas that reveal the construction of the earth, with walls as 
fantastic as facades of Dravidian Temples. An architecture, also fast disap- 
pearing, as homogeneous as the structures of Palestine and the northern coast 
of Africa; and people as old as the peoples of history; with customs and 
costumes as ancient as their traditions. And all this is not the shifting of play- 
house scenes but the erosion and growth of thousands of years, furrowed for 
centuries by Western rains, dried by Western winds and baked by Western suns. 
Nearly all that the world has, the West has in nature, fused with its own 
eternal self." 
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DAY OF THE FIESTA 

Courtesy of the Babcock Galleries. 

O. E. BERNINGHAUS. Takes special pride in finding the themes for his 
Indians as they fit into the grandeur of nature and he views the Southwest 
and it's natives as distinctly American. 

"The picturesqueness of their semi-barbaric life together with their historic 
background go a far way to stimulate the imagination of an artist. 
The vast expanse of sky, land, the mountains, the sage brush, to say nothing 
of its people, all have an attraction which to me is almost magnetic. 
I love and paint the life outdoors, the Indian and his ponies in their pictur- 
esque habits and customs. The Indian ponies are especially interesting to me. 
I believe they are as much a part of the West as are his masters, the moun- 
tains or plains, and whether it be in the sunlight of midday or in the light 
of the moon, the wiry little cayuse usually occupies a prominent part in the 
composition." 
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